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CONTAINING 
An Account of whatever is moſt remarkable 
for GRANDEUR, ELEGANCE, CURIOSITY 
or UsE,. 
In the Cir v and in the CouN TR 
Twenty Miles round it. 


COMPREHENDING ALSO 
Whatever is moſt material in the Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of this great Metropolis. 


Decorated and illuſtrated with a great Number of 
Views in Perſpective, engraved from original 
Drawings, taken on purpole for this Work. 


Together with a PLAN of LOND ON, 
A 5 PP of the EnvirtoNs, and ſeveral other 
uſeful Co s. 
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OT. GABRIEL's, a church which ſtood 
oppoſite to Cullum ſtreet, the middle 
of Fenchurch ſtreet, in Langbourn 

ward ; but being deſtroyed by the fire 
of London and not rebuilt, the pariſh was 
annexed to the church of St. Margaret 

Pattens. 

GAINSFORD /trezt, Horſelydown lane. _ 

GALLARD's Atmshouſe, in Golden lane, 

was founded by Richard Gallard of Iſ- 
lington, Eſq; for thirteen poor men 
and women, who were to receive only 
two pence a week each, and a load of 
charcoal yearly amongſt them all. By this 
ſmall allowance, it appears that this 
houſe muſt be of a very ancient foun- 
dation. Maitland. © 

Ga yard, Stepney Cauſeway. 3 

Vor. III. B 2. Cle- 
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GARDENS court, 1. Baldwin's gardens... 
2. St. Botolph Biſhopſgate church yard. . 
3. Clement's Inn.+ 4. Clifford's Inn. 
5. Furnival's Inn. 6. Lincoln's Inn.. 
7. Middle Temple. 8. Petticoat lane. 
9. Serjeants Inn. J. 10. Sion College. 
11. Staple's Inn. 12. Star ſtreet, Wap- 
ping Wall.þ 13. Thavie's Inn. 4 

GARDEN row, 1. Inner Temple. +2. 
Lower ſtreet, Iſlington. 3. Unicorn 
alley, Shoreditch. 

GARDENERS, a company incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King James I. 
in the year 1016. They are governed 
by a Maſter, two Wardens, and eigh- 

teen Aſſiſtants; but have neither hall 

r 

GARDINER's. co,t, Gardiner's lane, King 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 

GARDINER's ground, Collingw ood ſtreet. 

GARDINER'S lane, 1. High Timber ſtreet. 
2. King ſtreet, Weſtminſter: 3. Maiden 
lane. 4. Neathoule Jane. 5. Petty France, 
Weſtminſter. 6. Willow {treet. 

GARDINER'S row, Chelſea. 

GARLAND alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 

GARLAND court, 1. Ocean ſtreet, Stepney. 

2. Trinity lane. | To 

 GaRLIick Hill, Thames ftreet; fo called 

from the garlick market formerly held 
thereabout. Sow. 
GAR- 
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GARRAT ffreet, Cock lane, Shoreditch. 

GARRET'S Al/mshouſe, in Porter's fields, 
and in the liberty of Norton Falgate, 
was founded in the year 1729, by Ni- 
cholas Garret, Eſq; citizen and weaver, 
for the accommodation of fix poor mem- 
bers of his company, each of whom has 
alſo an annual allowance of 8 l. a chaldron 
of coals, and dozen and a half of candles. 
Maitland. 

GARRET'S rents, Coleman ſtreet. 

GARTER court, Barbican.* 

GARTER yard, Ratcliff Highway. 

GASSON,. a village in the pariſh of Blech- 
ingley, in Surry, at the ſource of the 
river Medway. 

GATEHOUSE, Tothill ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 
is ſo called from two gates, erected there 
in the reign of Edward III. Here is a 
priſon for debtors and criminals. 

GATE /treet, Lincoln's Inn fields. 

GATTON, a very ſmall borough in Surry, 
_ eighteen miles from London, under the 
fide of a hill in the road to Ryegate. 
This is a very ancient town; and from the 
Roman coins and other antiquities found 
there, is ſuppoſed to have been well known 
to the Romans; but though it is a bo- 
rough by preſcription, and has ſent mem- 
bers to parliament ever ſince the 29th 
of Henry VI. and though it was for- 
merly a large and populous place, it now 

2 reſem- 
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reſembles a very mean village; it having 
only a ſmall church, and neither a fair I 
nor market. The members are returned F 
by its conſtable, who is annually cho- 4 
ſen at the Lord of the manor's court. 
This pariſh is famous for a quarry of 
white ſtone, which, though very ſoft, 
will endure the fire admirably well; 4 
but neither the ſun nor the air; on which 
account it is much uſed for glaſs houles, 
and by chemiſts and bakers. 
GaunT's key. Thames ſtreet. F 
GENEVA row, Tyburn road. f 
GENTEE'S paſſage, Nibb's Pound. 
GEORGE alley, 1. Aldgate ſtreet, within.“ 
2. Biſhopſgate ſtreet.* 3. In the Borough.“ 
4. Coleman ſtreet.“ 5. Field lane, at the 
bottom of Holborn hill.“ 6. George 
ſtreet, York buildings.* 7. Holles ſtreet, 
Clare market.* 8. King Tudor's ſtreet.* 
9. Lombard ſtreet, Gracechurch ſtreet.“ 
io. Lower Shadwell. 11. St. Margaret's 
hill.* 12. New George {treet, Spital- 
fields.* 13. Rotherhith.* 14. Saffron ' 
hill.“ 15. Shoe lane, Fleet ſtreet.* 16. 
Stony ſtreet.* 17. In the Strand.“ 18. 
Thames ſtreet.* 19. Turnmill ftreet.* 
20. York buildings.* 
GroRGE AND VULTURE alley, Cornhill.* 
GEORGE court, 1. Bennet's hill.* 2. Cole- 
man -ſtreet.* 3. Eaſt Smithfield.* 4. 
_ George ſtreet, Conduit ſtreet.“ 5. George 
| Eg ſtreet 
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ſtreet in the Mint.“ 6. Gravel lane.“ 
7. Hatton Wall.“ 8. St. John's lane.“ 
9. Little St. Thomas Apoſtles.* 10. Near 
Newington Turnpike.“ 11. Prince's ſtreet 
 Spitalfields.* 12. Seacole lane, Snow 
„ 

GEORGE INN yard, in the Borough.“ 
GEORGE. lane, St. Botolph lane.“ 


GEoRGE's burldings, 1. Catharine Wheel 


alley, Whitechapel. 2. Near Ronan 
lane. T 3. Jermain ſtreet. 
. GEORGE's Bloomſbury, is one of the 
fifty new : churches appointed to be built 
by act of parliament within the bills 
of mortality. The name of St. George 
Was given to it in honour of his preſent 
Majeſty; and it received the additional 
epithet of Bloomſbury, from its ſituation, 
to diſtinguiſh it from others of the me 


name. 


The posso through which you enter 
the church ſtands on the ſouth hide, as is 
repreſented in the print. It is of the 


Corinthian order, and makes a very good 


figure in the ſtreet, but has no affinity 
to the church, which is very heavy, and 
would be better ſuited with a Tuſean 
portico. The tower and ſteeple at the 
weft, is a very extraordinary ſtructure. 
On the top ſtanding on a round pedeſtal 


or altar, is a coloffal ſtatue of the late 


3 | King, 
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King, fupported by a pyramid. At the 


corners near the baſe are alternately plac- 
ed the lion and unicorn the Britiſh 
ſupporters, with feſtoons between : theſe 
animals being very large, are injudictouſly 
placed over columns very ſmall, which 
makes them appear monſters. The un- 
der part is heavy enough, but not con- 
need with the church. The introduc- 
tion of figures and other pieces of ſculp- 
ture into ſteeples, which are fo much the 
work of fancy, and where the artiſt 1s 
is not ſo much confined as in the other 
parts of the building, if managed with 
taſte and propriety might be made ele- 
gant ornaments, and would make a fine 
variety with the architectonic ones with 
which the city already abounds. | 
" This church was erected at the pub- 
lic expence, and conſecreted in Janua- 
ry 1731. A diſtrict for its pariſh was 
by authority of parliament taken out of 
that of St. Giles's, and the ſum of 3000 l. 
was given towards the ſupport of its 
Rector, to which being added 12 50 l. 
by the inhabitants of St. Giles's pariſh, 
both ſums were ordered to be laid out 
in the purchaſe of lands, tenements, &c, 
In fee fimple, as a perpetual fund for the 
maintenance of the Rector and his fuc- 
ceſſors; but the poor of this parith N 
| | at 
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that of St. Giles's in the Fields, are to be 
maintained by the joint aſſeſſment of 
both parithes, in the ſame manner as be- 
fore their being divided. 

St. GEoORGE's Botolph lane, is like all the 
other churches of this name, dedicated 
to St. George of Cappadocia, the martyr 
and tutelar faint of the Englith nation, 
and is fituated on the weſt fide of Botolph 
lane, Thames ſtreet. The eld church was 
deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, 
and the preſent edifice built in its ſtead. 
It is enlightened with a ſingle ſeries of 
tall windows, and the ſteeple conſiſts of 
a plain tower ornamented with vaſes at 
the four corners. 
This is a rectory in the gift of the 
Crown; and to this pariſh that of St. 
Botolph's Billingſgate is united by act of 
päafrliament. 1 5 

St. GEoRGE's fields, a latge ſpace between 
Lambeth and Southwark, where have 
been found many Roman coins, chequer- 
ed pavements, and bricks, it being the 
center of three Roman ways. Since the 
building of Weſtminſter bridge, a new 
road has been made acroſs theſe fields, 
which leading into the Borough fofms 
a communication between the two bridges. 
St. GEORGE's Hanover ſquare, is ſituated 
on the eaſt fide of George ſtreet, near the 
B 4 {quare, 
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ſquare, whence it had its additional 
epithet. This is one of the churches that 
were found neccilary, upon the great 
increaſe of public buildings in this part 
of the town ; for the church of St Mar- 
tin's in the Fields being at too great a 
diſtance from the new {treets, and too 
ſmall for the inhabitants, the Commul- 
ſioners for the fifty new churches gave 
orders for erecting one in the ſkirts of 
the pariſh, on which this auguſt pile 
aroſe, and was conſecrated in 1724. 

This church, conſidering the extent 
of the parith, is too ſmall, It has a plain 
body with an elegant portico: the co- 
lumns, which are Corinthian, are of a 
large diameter, and the pediment has 
its acroteria, but without farther orna- 
ment. It has a tower, which, above the 
clock, is elegantly adorned at the corners 
with coupled Corinthian columns that 
are very lofty. Theſe are crowned with 
their entablature, which at- each corner 
ſupports two vaſes, and over theſe the 
tower ſtill riſes till it is terminated by 
a dome crowned with a turret which 
ſupports a ball, over which riies the wea- 
ther- cock. 

This church is a rectory. the pariſh 
at firſt conſiſted of the two out wards 
ef that of St. Martin's in the Fields; but 


it 
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it has now four wards, named Conduit 
{treet, Groſvenor ſtreet, Dover ſtreet, 
and the out ward. The advowion is ſet- 
tled upon the Bithop of London and his 
ſucceſſors. The profits ariſing to the 
Rector, are ſaid to amount to about 60o0l. 

per annum. Lieutenant General Stewart 
gave the ground on which this church 
waserected, and {ome time after bequeath- 
ed to. this pariſh the ſum of 40001. to- 
wards erecting and endowing a charity 
{ſchool in it. 

Sr. GeoRGE's Midaleſox, fituated on the 
north fide of Ratcliff Highway, is another 
of the churches occaſioned by the increaſe 
of buildings in a part of the town oppo - 
ſite to the former. The Commiſſioners 
for erecting fifty new churches cauſed the 
foundation to be laid in the year 1715, 
and the ſtructure was finiſhed in 1729. 

This is a maſſy ſtructure, erected in a 
very ſingular taſte. The floor is raiſed a 
conſiderable height above the level of the 
ground ; and to the principal door, which 
is in the welt front of the tower, is an aſ- 
cent by a double flight of ſteps, cut with 
a ſweep, and defended by a low wall of | 
the ſame form; but what is moſt ſingu- 
lar in this ſtructure, 1s, there are two tur- 
rets over the body of the church, and 
one on the tower, which laſt is in the 

man- 
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manner of a fortification, with a ſtaff on 
the top for an occaſional flag. The au- 
thor of The Review of the Public Build- 
ings calls this edifice a mere Gothic heap 
ot ſtone, without form or order. 
The parith is taken out of that of Step- 
ney ; and by act of parliament the hamlet 
of Wapping Stepney is appropriated to 
that purpoſe, and in all reſpects rendered 
independent of Stepney patiſh. Towards 
the maintenance of the Rector and his 
ſuccetiors, the parliament gave the ſum 
of 3oool. to be laid out in the purchaſe 
of lands, tenements, &c. in fee ſimple; 
and as a farther proviſion, the churchwar- 
dens are annually to pay him the ſum of 
100l. to be raiſed by burial fees. The 
| advowſon of this rectory „like that of Step- 
ney, is in the Principal and Scholars of 
King's hall, andBrazen noſe college, Oxford. 
os Gronror's S Queen ſquare, allo atols from 
the increaſe of buildings. Several gentle- 
men at the extremity of the pariſh of St. 
Anarew's Holborn, haviag propoſed the 
erecting ot a chapel for religious worſhip, 
Sir Streynſham Maſter, and fourteen of 
the other neighbouring gentlemen, were 
appointed truſtees for the management 

| of this affair. Theſe gentlemen in the 
| year 1705, agreed with Mr. Tooley to 
give him 3500l. for erecting ga chapel and 
2 two 
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two houſes, intending to reimburſe them- 

ſelves by the fale of pews ; and this edi- 
fice being finiſhed the next year, they 
ſettled annual ſtipends for the mainte- 
nance of a chaplain, an aſternoon preacher 
who was allo reader, and a clerk, giving 
to the firſt and ſecond a fatary of 100). 
each, and to the laſt zol. But the Com- 
miſſioners for erecting fifty new churches 
reſolving to make this one of them, pur- 
chaſed it, cauſed a certain diſtrict to be 
appointed for its pariſh, and had it conſe- 
crated in the year 1723, when it was de- 
dicated to St. George in compliment to 
Sir Streynſham Maſter, who had been 
Governor of Fort St. George in the Eaſt 
Indies. Maitlaud. 

This church is a plain common building 
void of all elegance; it is however con- 
venient and well enlightened. The rec- 
tory, like that of St. Andrew's, is in the 
Duke of Montague's gift. 

Sz. GkoROGE's Southwark, is ſituated at the 
ſouth eaſt corner of St. Margaret's hill. 
There was a church in this place before 
the year 1122, which in 1629, was re- 
paired and beautified within. This edifice 
was preſerved by its ſituation, from the 
dreadful conflagration in 1666 ; but the 
decays of age rendered it neceſſary to take 

1 
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it down in 1734, when the preſent church 


was begun, and finithed in 17 36. 

To this church there is an aſcent by a 
flight of ſteps, defended by plain iron rails. 
The door caſe, which is Ionic, has a cir- 
cular pediment, ornamented with the 
heads of Cherubims in clouds; and on 
each ſide of this pediment, which reaches 
to the height of the roof, the front is 


adorned with a balluſtrade and vaſes. 


From this part the tower riſes plain, 
ſtrengthened with ruitic quoins, as is the 
body of the building, and on the corners 
of the tower are again placed vaſes. From 
this part the diminution is too great; and 
from hence are raiſed a ſeries of Ionic co- 
lumns ſupporting the baſe of the ſpire, 
which has ribs on the angles, and open- 
ings in all the faces. The top is crown- 
ed with a ball from which riſes the 
vane. 
This church is a rectory in the gift of 
the Crown; the profits of which to the 
Incumbent amount to about 220l. a year, 


Eugliſb Arcbitect. Maitland. 


St. GrorGE's HosIT AL, near Hyde Park 


Corner. This undertaking was ſet on 
foot ſoon after Michaelmas 1733, by ſome 
gentlemen who were before concerned in 


a charity of the like kind in the lower 
part 
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part of Weſtminſter. This houſe they 


judged convenient for their purpoſe, on 
account of its air, ſituation, and nearneſs 
to town ; they therefore procured a leaſe 
of it, and opened a ſubſcription for carry- 
ing on the charity here, which increaſed 
ſo faſt, that on the 19th of October they 
were formed into a regular fociety, and 
actually began to receive patients on the 
firſt of January following. 

Here are admitted the poor, fick, and 
lame, who are ſupplied with advice, me- 
dicine, diet, waſhing, lodging, and ſome 
of the miſerable with cloaths alſo. The 
Phyſicians viſit their patients on Mondays 
and Fridays, and on all intermediate days 
whenever occaſion requires; but the Sur- 
geon attends every day; and on every 
Friday morning there is a general conſu]- 
tation of all the Phyſicians and Surgeons. 
No ſecurity for the burial of the patients 
is required, nor any money, gift, or re- 
ward taken of them or their friends, on 
any account whatſoever. Thoſe who die, 
if their friends are unable to bury them, 
are interred at the charge of the fociety. 
And the money collected in the poor box 
at the door, is kept as a ſeparate fund for 
furniſhing thoſe with ſome little ſum of 
money, whoſe diſtance from their habi- 

tations, 
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tations, or other particular neceſſities, re- 
ö quire it. 
j The apothecaries, who are Governors, 
| are appointed to attend by rotation as vi- 
| - fitors, to fee that the apothecary of the 
houie takes due care of the medicines and 
patients. Two viſitors are choſen weekly 
out of the ſubſcribers, to attend daily, and 
take care, by examining the proviſion 
and patients, that the orders of the ſo- 
ciety are punctually obſerved, that the pa- 
tients are treated in every reſpect with 
order and tenderneſs, and to make a re- 
port in writing of their obſervations. 

Prayers are read daily to the patients; 

a ſermon is preached every Sunday, the 
communion 1s adminiſtered every month, 
and the chaplain attends at other times to 
catechize and perform other religious of- 
fices, as often as their caſes require; and 
when the patients are diſcharged, religi- 

gious tracts are given to each of them, 
tor their farther edification. 

A board of Governors meet every Wed- 
| neſday morning, to do the current bu- 
| | ſineſs of the hoſpital, to receive and ex- 
| amine the reports of the viſitors, to diſ- 
| charge and admit patients, to receive the 

complaints and propoſals of all perſons, 
and to prepare ſuch matters as are poſer 
or 
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for the conſideration of general boards. 
A general board of the Governors meet 
regularly five times a ycar. 

The Governors are in number upwards 
of three hundred. No perlon receiving 
falary, fee, or reward from the hoſpital, 
1s capable of being a Governor ; but every 
other gentleman ſubſcribing 51. a year, or 
upwards, or giving one benefaction of 
gol. although he be not an annual ſub- 
1criber, is thereupon put in nomination 
to be a Governor, and at the firſt gene- 
ral court, which is held one month at- 
terwards, is accordingly ballotted for by 
the Governors. The ſubſcriptions are re- 
ceived by the Treaſurers, at the weekly 
board, held every Wedneſday morning in 
the hoſpital. 

The other rules and regulations of this 
excellent hoſpital, are as follow: 

I. No perſon is to be admitted a pati- 
ent, except in caſes of accidents, without 
a note from a Governor or contributor, 
ſpecifying the name and place of abode of 

ſuch patient, and that he or ſhe is a pro- 
per object of this charity. 

II. All recommendations are to be de- 
livered every Wedneſday morning, by 
nine of the clock. | 

III. In caſe any out-patients neglect 
coming two weeks ſuoceſſively an the wy 

an 
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and hour they are ordered to attend, ſuch 
out- patients ſhall be diſcharged for irre- 
gularity, except they have had leave from 
their Phyſician. 

IV. No perſon diſcharged for irregula- 


rity is to be ever again admitted into the 


hoſpital, upon any recommendation what- 
ſoever. 

V. No patient is to be ſuffered to go 
out of the hoſpital without leave in writ- 
ing; and to avoid giving offence, no leave 
is to be given to any patient to go into St. 
James's Park, or the Green Park, called 
Conſtitution hill, upon any pretence what- 
foever. 

VI. No Governor, officer, or ſervant, 
muſt at any time preſume, on pain of ex- 
pulizon, to take of any tradeſinan, patient, 
or other perſon, any fee, reward, or gra- 
tification of any kind, directly, or indirect- 
ly, for any ſervice done, or to be done, 
on account of this hoſpital. 

VII. No perſon ſubſcribing leſs than 
two guineas a year, can recommend more 
than two in- patients in the year. 

VIII. When there is not room for all 
the patients recommended at one time to 
be received into the hoſpital, thote are 
taken in whoſe admiſſion the board are of 


opinion, will moſt effectually anſwer the 


end of the charity; and the reſt, if pro- 
per 
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per objects, are admitted out- patients, till 
there is room for them in the hoſpital. 
Moſt conſumptive and aſthmatic caſes are 
more capable of relief as out- patients, 
than as in- patients. 

By this noble foundation, there have 
been diſcharged from the hoſpital, ſince 
its firſt receiving of patients on the firſt of 
January 1733, to the 27th of December 
1752, 60, 188. Thote in the houſe on 
the 27th of December 1752, amounted - 
to 273. The out-patients in the books 
at the ſame time were 645, Which in all 
made 61, 100. From the account pubs 
liſhed by the General Board. 

This hoſpital enjoys a fine ſituation, and 
has all the benefit of a clear and pure air: 
it has the advantage of being a very neat, 
though not an expenſive building ; and 
though it is extremely plain, it is not void 
of ornament. .It has two ſmall wings, 
and a Jarge front, with only one door, 
which is in the middle, and to which 
there is an aſcent by a few ſteps. On 
the top of this part of the building is a 
pediment raiſed above the reſt of the edi- 
tice, and under this ornament is a ſtone 

with an inſcription, expreſſing the noble 

uſe to which this ſtructure is applied. 

Sc. GEORGE'S court, Newington cauſeway: 
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GEORGE /lairs, 1. Deptford.* 2. Shad 


Thames.* 

GEORGE rect, 1. Cambridge Heath.“ 2. 
Foſter lane, Cheapſide.* 3. Hanover 
ſquare. 4. Little Chapel ſtreet. 5. In 

the Mint.“ 6. Near Tothill fide. 7. 

Pall Mall. 8. Ratcliff highway. 9g. Ty- 

burn road. 10. White row, Spitalfields.“ 

11. Windſor ſtreet. 12. York buildings. 

See GREAT GEORGE /treet. 

Some of the new ſtreets of this name, 
were thus denominated in honour of King 
George I. and II. 

A liſt of the pictures belonging to Ge- 
neral Guiſe, at his houſe in George ſtreet, 
Hanover ſquare. 

On the left hand of the ſtair-caſe. 

A piece of architecture, rather large, a- 
dorned with many ſmall figures very 
graceful. The architecture, by Viviani. 
The figures, in his beſt manner, by 
Sebaftiano Ricci. 

Two heads in one picture, a little ſmaller 
than life. They exhibit two caricatu- 

ras, by Spagnoletto. 

A portrait of tome Spaniſh nobleman, 
half length, after the life, nobly paint- 
ed and well preſerved, by Moriglio. 

A head with part of the ſhoulders, and it 
ſeems to be the portrait of ſome great 
man. In his firit manner, by Titiano. 


A pic- 
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A picture, with many figures two feet 
high, repreſenting Solomon's judgment. 
The invention, diſpoſition, and colour- 
ing are equally wonderful, by Paſ- 
qualini Romano, diſciple of Andrea 
Sacchi. 

A repreſentation of our Saviour on his 
doleful way to Calvary. The figures 
almoſt as big as the life,by Andrea 
Mantegna. 

Mantegna was Corregght s maſter, and 
this picture was in the collection of 
King Charles the Firſt, 

The rape of the Sabines. A picture of 
great merit both for invention and co- 

Iouring, the author unknown. 

A figure as big as the life, of particular 

beauty, exhibiting St. Jerome fervently 

praying, by Domenichino. 

A head with part of the ſhoulders, as big 
as the life, It is the portrait, painted 
by himſelf, of Franceſco Mola. 

A ſmall ſketch repreſenting a ſacrifice, 
with the temple of Diana. The figures 
are many and wonderfully well diſpoſ- 
ed, by Pietro da Cortona. | 

It goes about in print. 

A ſmall Iketch in light and ſhadow, with 

many figures repreſenting a Saint, ready 

to ſuffer martyrdom, drawn with great 


livelineſs and taſte, by Ant. Vandyke. 
C 2 A ſmall 
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A ſmall octagonal picture on a black ſtone, 


repreſenting our Saviour carried to the 
ſepulchre, by Annibal Caracci. 

A picture containing ſeveral figures about 
three feet high, exhibiting St. Lau- 
rence's martyrdom, by Tintoretto. 

A landſcape with figures one foot high, 
repreſenting the martyrdom of St. Peter 
Martir. The figures, by Agoſtino Ca- 
racci. The landſcape, by Gobbo de 
Caracci. | 

A tketch repreſenting a victorious Prince 
carried in triumph. The figures are 
many, a foot and a halt high, and 
many of them allegorical, by Giordano 
d' Anverſa. 

A large piece of architecture with figures. 
In his firſt manner, by Nicol. Pouſſin. 

A picture, containing ſome half lengths a 
little bigger than the life, exhibiting 
Faith that gives her ſword to a General, 
by Lietro della Vecchia. 

The portrait of a General, half length, A 
little bigger than the lite. It is behev'd 
to be a copy from Titian, by Luca 
Giordano. 

figure very artfully foreſhorten'd, re 
preſenting our Saviour dead, as big as 
the life, by Lodovico Caracci. 

A picture exhibiting a battle, full of fi- 
gures about one foot high; and one 


of 
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of the nobleſt performances of Bour- 
ognone. 

Apollo and Marſyas. The figures about 
three feet high, by Sebaſtiano Ricci. 

In the firſt and ſecond rooms of the 

ground floor. 

A large picture containing ſome half 
lengths as big as the life, and repre- 
ſenting the taking our Saviour in the 
garden, by Giacomo da Baſſano. 

A piece containing many half length 
figures as big as the life, repreſenting 
the prodigal ſon received by his father. 
A famous performance of Guercino da 
Cento. 

Sophoniſba dying with grief in the arms 
of her damſel on receiving doleful news. 
The figures are half lengths as big as 
the life. A celebrated piece, by Do- 
menichino. 

Our Saviour known by the two diſciples 
in the breaking of the bread. The fi- 
gures bigger than the life, by Lodovico 
Caracci. 

The flight into Egypt. The figures as 
big as the life. A noble work, by 
Guido Reni. | 

The heads of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
bigger than the life. A valuable per- 
formance, by Andrea Sacchi. 

St, Elizabeth wich St. John when a babe, 
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muſing on a croſs made of reeds. The 

figures ſmaller than the life. A re- 

nowned piece, by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Judith holding Holofernes's head. A 
half length, very beautiful, by Fran- 
ceſco Salviati. 

Our Saviour's nativity. The figures a 
little more than one foot high, finiſh- 

ed with extream diligence. A rare 
work, by Baldaflare Peruzzi. 

Our Lady contemplating her babe. The 
figures about two feet and a half, won- 
dertully well done after Correggio's 
manner, by Franceſco Mazzuoli, com- 
monly called Parmigianino. 

A half length, as big as the life, repre- 
ſenting a naked woman, by Titiano. 

It 15 thought that this is the portrait of 
the woman that was Titian's model, 
when he drew the famous Venus now 
exiſting in the room called La Tribuna, 
in the Mediccan galle; N at Florence. 

Our Saviour taken down from the croſs. 
The figures a little more than one foot 
high, by Daniele da Volterra. 

This appears to be the ſketch from which 
Daniel made the large famous picture, 
that is now in one of the chapels of 
e church called La Trinita de Mon- 
1t, at Rome. 

An Oval picture repreſenting "heat, 

ea 
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head, bigger than the life, painted with 
aſtoniſhing expreſſion, by Rubens. 

A holy family. The figures one foot high, 
compleatly finiſhed, by Anaib. Caracci. 
Our Saviour crowned with thorns. The 
figures a foot and a half high. One of 
the beſt works in his alt manner, by 

Correggio. 

Our Lady with the two babes Jeſus and 
John laying hold of a lamb, and two 
angels devoutly looking on them, by 
Fran. Mazzuoli, called. Parmigianino. 
It «eas formerly in Charles the Firſt's 

Collection. 

Socrates and Alcibiades. Half lengths of 
about a foot and a half, by Giorgione 
da Caſtel franco, who was Titiano's 
maſter. 

A ſinall picture repreſenting our Lady's 
aſſumption, and the apoſtles, by Fran- 

ceſco Naldini. | 
This was the ſtretch of a celebrated pic— 
ture now in Florence. 

Our Saviour's circumcifion. An original 
ſketch, by Polidoro da Caravaggio. 

A picture in light and ſhadow, repreſent- 
ing Diana and her nymphs in the bath, 
changing Acteon into a ſtag. An ori- 
ginal beautiful ſketch. The figures 
one foot high, by Nicolo dell' Abate. 

C4 A ſmall 
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A ſmall ſketch for a ceiling in light and 
ſhadow, by Correggio. 

Our Saviour's ſupper, a ſmall and moſt 
beautiful pertormance, by Innocenzo 


da Imola. 
Innocen go was one of Raphael's beſt diſ- 
ciples. 


A Venetian hiſtory, by Paolo Veroneſe. 

This is an original ſketch of ene of the 
large pictures painted by Paolo in the 
Sala del Conſiglio, at Venice. 

A boy's head, as big as the life, by An- 
nibal Caracci. 

Diana's head, as big as the life, by Ca- 
millo Procaccini. 

St. Catharine, a foot and a half high. 
A celebrated and well preſerved per- 
formance, by Benvenuto da Garofolo. 

A landſca pe exhibiting the hunting of the 
hare, a beautiful work, by Gobbo de 
Caracci. 

Adam and Eve driven out of paradiſe by | 
the angel. The figures one foot high. 
A famous and well preſerved work, by 
the Cavaliere Giuſeppe d' Arpino. 

The head of a woman ſmiling, ſmaller 
than the life, by Leonardo 7 Vinci. 

A child's head, ſmaller than the lite, by 
Fra. Bartolomeo di San Marco. 

The pale of an altar with figures bigger 
than the life, repreſenting St. Lucy, 

St. 
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St. John the Evangeliſt, St. Humphrey. 


and St. Francis. A famous perform- 
ance, by Correggio : except St. Hum- 
phrey's figure, which having been left 
untinith'd by Correggio, was afterwards 
finiſhed by Spagnoletto. 


The family of the Caracct's, repreſented 


in a butcher's ſhop, and thoſe celebrat- 
ed painters in butchers dreſſes. Annival 
is weighing ſome meat to a Swiſs of 
the Cardinal of Bologna's guard. A 
g9/tino is ſhaking a nail and trying if it 
holds faſt, that he may hang on it a 


leg of mutton which he holds in his 


left hand. The Gobbo is lifting up 
half a calf to hang it on a beam, and 
Lodovico ſtoops down killing a ſheep. 
The mother of them is repreſented as 
a ſervant-maid that comes to buy ſome 
meat. The likeneſſes are traditionally 
ſaid to be wonderful; and the whole 
of this no leſs odd than beautiful pic- 
ture was the molt celebrated perform- 
ance of Annibal Caracci. 


Three half figures as big as the life, re- 


preſenting three ladies diverting them- 
ſelves with muſic, and a gentleman 
liſtening to them. In all probability 
they were portraits, by Titiano. 


A ſketch of one of the moſt capital pic- 
tures in Venice, and preſerved there in 


a church. 
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a church. It repreſents our bleſſed 
Lady with St. Peter and St. Francis, 
and a Venetian General of the Capel- 
lo's family come back victorious from 
a battle againſt the Turks, who offers 
the ſtandard and the trophies of his 
victory to the altar of our Lady. The 
whole Capello family is exhibited in 
this picture. A celebrated work, by 
Titiano. 

A landicape with figures. It repreſents 

part ot the country near Bologna, by 
Domenichino. 

A woman repreſenting Simplicity, with a 
dove in her hand. A half length as 
big as the life, by Franceico Furino. 

The good Samaritan. The figures are 
two feet high. A valuable picture, 
by Siſto Badalocchi. 2 

Our Lady with her babe, about two feet 

high, painted much after Correggio's 
manner, by Sebaſtian Ricci. 

The head of a youth, a little ſmaller than 
the lite, by Raphael. 


Two ſmall pictures, exhibiting two dif- 


ferent martyrdoms of two ſaints, by 
Giacomo del Po. | 
A ſinall ſketch, by Ciro Ferri, a diſciple 
of Pietro da Cortona. 
A picture exhibiting our Saviour's nati- 
vity. The devotion and maternal affec- 
tion 
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tion of our bleſſed Lady looking on her 

babe; is prodigiouſly well expretled. 

St. Joſeph ſtands admiring the com- 

unction of two ſhepherds contraſted 
by another that takes care of the aſs. 

Of two other ſhepherds, placed at ſome 

diſtance, one holds a light in his hand 

and ſhows the other the manger, ex- 
preſſing a pious wonder. Further off 
there is a moſt beautiful angel in the 
clouds proclaiming the birth of our 

Saviour to the other ſhepherds. No 

picture ever ſurpaſſed this moſt elabo- 

rate performance of Titiano. 

It was one of King Charles the Firſt's 
collection; and there are two prints 
of it, an ancient one in wood, the 
other in copper-plate. 


Another nativity, painted likewiſe with 


his uſual delicacy and noble * 
by the ſame Titiano. 


Our Lady with her babe in her arms, near 


as big as the life, ſtanding on the clouds, 
ſupported and attended by ne 
and angels. Under it there is a ſight 
of the town of Bologna, and adjacent 
villages, all painted in his beſt manner, 
by Annibal Caracci. | 
Suſan tempted by the two old men, bold- 
ly and vigorouſly painted as big as the 
life, by Agoſtino Caracci. 

The 
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The ſlaughter of the innocents, centain- 
ing nineteen figures as big as the life. 
A maſter-piece both for compoſition 
and colouring, by Valerio Caſtelli. 

Two children bigger than the lite, repre- 
ſenting holy Love the conqueror of pro- 
fane Love; one of the beſt performances 
in his firſt manner, by Guido Reni. 

A lively figure of an Italian buffoon, 
drinking merrily, an half figure, as big 
as the life, by Annibal Caracci. 

The portrait of ſome Nobleman, a little 
more than a half length, by Franceſco 
Torbido, commonly called, il Moro 
Veroneſe. 

This painter was much admired by Titian 
humfel}. # 

A nativity of our Saviour. The figures 
about one foot high. The effect of 
the light that ſhines out of the babe, 
and irradiates the whole picture, is 
aſtoniſhing. This is a celebrated piece, 

by Cavalier Cavedone. 

A head as big as the life, repreſenting 
our Sayiour, painted in a bold manner, 
by Agoſtino Caracci. | 

Apollo i in the attitude of flaying Marlſyas. 
* he figures about two feet high, by 
Andrea Sacchi. 

Two ſmall pictures, the one repreſenting 
a mountebank drawing a tooth to a 
clown, 
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clown, ſurrounded by many ſpectators; 
the other exhibiting many people play- 
ing at balls upon the ground. Tho' 
both theſe pictures are copious in 
figures, yet there is none of them but 
has ſome poſture or meaning moſt live- 
ly and naturally expreſſed, by Michel- 
angelo delle Battaglie. 

A ſmall picture, containing our Lady and 
her babe, St. Joſeph, and St. Catha- 
rine, half figures, finely painted, by 
Bartolomeo Schidone. 

A ſmall picture, repreſenting an angel that 

contemplates with a moſt afflicted look 

one of the nails with which our Sa- 
viour was crucified, holding it up in 
his hand, by Correggio. 

Amoſt beautiful ſketch, repreſenting our Sa- 

VocQbur laid in the ſepulchre, with the Vir- 
gin who has ſwooned and is ſupported by 
the three Marys, by Giacomo da Baſſano. 

Four ſmall pictures, containing ſome 
figures two feet high, moſt maſterly 
painted, by Franceſco Mazzuoli, cal 
led il Parmigianino. 

A ſmall picture with many figures, re- 
preſenting our Saviour ſhewn to the 
people by Pilate. A noble perfor- 
mance, by Federigo Barocci. 

A ſmall picture, repreſenting our Saviour 

appearing to Mary Magdalen in the 
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gardener's form, by Raphael's maſter 
Pietro Perugino. 

The infant Jeſus and St. John embra- 
cing. An excellent performance and 
well preſerved, by Raphael. Three 

heads in water colours, bigger than the 
life, by Raphael. 

A head of Joſeph of Arimathea, as big as 
the life, by Federigo Barocci. 

Pictures in the rooms of the firſt floor. 

A half length, a little ſmaller than the 
lite, repreſenting St. Catharine. A rare 

ancient picture, by Vettori Carpacio. 

Our Lady with her babe and St. John. 
The proportion of the figures two feet 
high. An incomparable performance 
of Andrea del Sarto. 

A ſmall picture repreſenting a father with 
His two children praying, by Giovanni 
Holbens. 

A Nativity of our Saviour, containing eigh- 
teen figures two feet high. The poſ- 
ture of our Lady that offers her breaſt 
to her babe, and that of the babe it- 
ſelf, are moſt graceful; St. Joſeph with 
them completes one of the beſt groups 
that the art of painting ever produced ; 
and equally graceful is another group 
of three angels playing upon muſical 
inſtruments. Two other angels deſ- 
cend - from heaven in an attitude of 

adoration. 
2 


adoration. Many more beautiful atti- 

tudes of devotion are thoſe of the 

ſhepherds, that fill up the left ſide of 

this aſtoniſhing performance of the im- 

mortal Raphael. 

There are two fine prints of this picture. 

Our Lady with her babe, St. Catharine 

and St. Francis. The proportion of 
the figures two feet. An excell nt 
and well preferved performance of 
Paolo Veroneſe. 

The view of a noble temple, our Saviour 
coming out of it, meets with Magda- 
len, who is by him converted in the 
preſence of ſome other women. An 
excellent and well preferved pertor- 
mance, done in his firſt manner, by 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Two half lengths as big as the life of two 
women, one the miſtreſs, the other her 
maid. The miſtreſs was probably a 
portrait. She holds the looking glaſs 
with one hand, and with the other ad- 
juſts her head, liſtening to the maid 
that ſpeaks to her. This is one of the 
beſt works of Domenichino. 

Our Lady with her babe, the Magdalen, 
St. John, and St. Jerome. The figures 
are about three feet high, painted with 
the greateſt gracefulnefs, by Franceſco 


Mauzzoli, called il Parmigianino. 


A Cupid 
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A Cupid drawn by two doves in a gol- 
den carr, and two other Cupids playing 
about him encircled by a flower gar- 
land. A picture extremely well pre- 
ſerved, as well as maſterly done by 
Domenichino. 

A copy of the famous nativity known 
under the name of Correggr9's night ; 
the figures two feet high, by Carlo 
Cignani. 

Diana in the bath converting Acteon in- 
to a ſtag, with her nymphs about her. 
An elegant compoſition nobly coloured, 
the figures a foot and a half, by Tin- 
toretto. 

The communion of the Apoſtles, the 
figures a little above two feet. There 
is a kindled lamp in this picture, which 
has a ſtriking effect, and the whole is 
painted with great vigour, by Tin- 
toretto. 5 

St. John preaching in the deſart, beau- 
tified with many well-diſpoſed figures, 
by Gobbo de Caracci. 

The fable of Erictonius delivered to the 
nymphs to be educated. Their fear 
and wonder in ſpying the boy's ſerpen- 
tine feet, and their different attitudes, 


are moſt beautifully expreſſed. Each 


figure is about half the bigneſs of na- 


ture, 


ture, and painted with great ſpirit, by 
Salvator Roſa. 

A landſcape, exhibiting Moſes deliver- 
ing from the ſnares of the ſhepherds, 
the daughters of Reuel the Prieſt of 
Midian, that came to give drink to 

their cattle, by Domenichino. 

Another fmall landſcape, exhibiting ſome 
fiſhermen, and women waſhing n, 
by the ſame Domenichino. 

A youth little leſs than the liſe, that 
plays upon the guitar, with a boy 
behind that liſtens with pleafure to 
_ By the celebrated Spaniſh diſ- 

of Titian, Fernandos. 

A Kar length, repreſenting our Lord 
tempted in the deſart, by Titiano. 

Two moſt beautiful Cherubs heads as 
big as the life, by Domenichino: 

A St. John's head with a lamb, as big as 
| the life, in his beſt manner, by Guer- 
cino da Cento. 

Marſyas and Apollo, with Mydas that ſits 
as their judge. The figures about a 
foot high. A fine performance both 
for ns ng and colouring, by An- 
drea Schiavone. 

A copy of the famous Correggis's Cupid 
as big as the life, by Annibal Caracci. 
An Ecce Dow, as big as the lite, 

Ver. III. D painted 
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painted with great force of expreſſion 
by Lodovico Caracci. 

Our Lord laid in the ſepulchre, the 
figures a little more than a foot, ano- 
ther noble work of Lodovico Caracci. 

St. Francis in a viſion ſupported by An- 
gels. The proportion of the figures 
about two feet high, admirably well 

painted, by Annibal Caracci. 

A little landſcape, adorned with ſome 
pretty little figures, and it looks as if 
painted after nature, by Gobbo de 
Caracci. 

A Venus and Cupid as big as the life. An 
aſtoniſhing performance, by Titiano. 

A copy of one of the celebrated pictures 
of Raphael in the Roman Vatican. This 
repreſents an atchievement of the Empe- 
ror Conſtantine. This copy appears to be 
the work of ſome great painter of the 
Florentine ſchool, being done in the 
moſt maſterly manner. 

Second floor. 

A choir of Angels playing on ſeveral mu- 

ſical inſtruments, their proportion about 

a foot and a half. God the Father 

ſupported by three Cherubs, by Guido 

Reni. 

Tit us thought to be the original fetch 

of picture done in freſco by Guido, 

in St. Gregory's church at Rome. 5 | 
4 
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The martyrdom of St. Eraſmus, the 
figures about two feet high. This is 
the original ſketch of the famous pic- 
ture preſerved in St. Peter's at Rome, 
by Nicolo Pouſſin. 

Two pictures adorned with many beauti- 
ful figures, whoſe proportion is about 
two feet, One repreſents the age of 

iron, the other the age of copper; and 
they are the original models of the two 
pictures in freſco, that are in the pa- 
lace of Pitti at e by Pietro da 
Cortona. 

I The original ſketch of one of the ceilings 
painted in the Barberini's -palace at 
Rome, by Pietro da Cortona. 

It repreſents many allegorical figures. 

A halt length portrait as big as nature. 

The figure has a letter in one hand, by 

Lodorico age t 
The portrait of Maria Robuſti; a half 

1 as big as nature, by Paris Bour- 
don. 

The picture of a woman as big as life, 
half length, by Giorgione da Caſtel- 

fund. 

A head with part of the ſhoulders, re- 
preſenting a Greek merchant, as big 
as the life, byMichael Angelo da Cara- 
vaggio. 

Our Lady with her babe, and St. John; 
Ls D 2 the 
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excellent performance, by Titiano. 

A half length with the hands, repreſent- 

ing Diogenes the Cynic; maſterly done 
by Spagnoletto. ' 

A half length portrait of himſelf, by Tin- 
toretto. 

A portrait down to the knee, of the cele- 
brated Naugerius, as big as the life, by 
Tintoretto. 

The nativity of our Saviour, enriched with 
many beautiful figures about one foot 
high, by Franceſco Zuccarelli. 

A cartoon in water colours repreſenting; 
the holy family. The figures near as 
big as the life, by Andrea del Sarto. 

An Emperor on horſeback, the horſe: 
White, the proportion about two feet; 
a bold and noble work of Giulio Ro- 
mano. 
1t was once in King Charles the Firſtis 

collection. 

A finiſhed ſketch of King Charles the 
Firſt's white horſe, its proportion about 
two feet, by Vandyke. 

The flaughter of the Innocents, and He- 

rod on a throne commanding it, by 

HBourgognone. 

Ariadne abandoned by Theſeus, a naked 

figure as big 2 as the life, by Franceſco 
Fiurino. 
| GEORGE 
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GEORGE yard, 1. Beer lane, Tower ſtreet.“ 

2. Bow lane.“ 3. Biſhopſpate ſtreet.“ 
4. Cable ſtreet.* 5. Dean ſtreet, So- 
ho.“ 6. Dorſet garden, Fleet ſtreet.“ 
7. Duke ſtreet, Groſvenor ſquare.“ 8. 
Fore ſtreet, Lambeth.* g. Golden lane.“ 
10. High Holborn.* 11. Hog lane, St. 
Giles's pound.“ 12. Iſlington.“ 13. Kent 
ſtreet, Southwark.“ 14. Little Britain.* 

15. Little Tower hill.“ 16. Gracechurch 
ſtreet, Lombard ſtreet.* 17. Long Acre. * 
18. Old ſtreet.“ 19. Plough yard; Broad- 
way. 20. Redcroſs ſtreet, Southwark.* 
21. Saffron hill.“ 22. Seacoal lane, Snow 
hill.“ 23. Thames ſtr.“ 24. Tower hill.“ 

2 5. Turnmill ſtreet.* 26. Whitechapel.* 
GrokorA OFFICE, lately under the govern- 
ment of the Truſtees for ſettling the co- 
lony of Georgia, is now united to the Of- 


fice of Trade and Plantations, and kept in 
the Treaſury. 


GERARD's HALL, on the ſouth fide of Ba- 


ſing lane, a large and very old houſe built 
upon ſtone arches, ſupported by fixteen 
pillars, called Gerard's Hall from a giant 
of that name, which it is ridiculouſly ſup- 
poſed lived there. In the high roofed hall 
ſtood for ſome time a large fir pole, which 
it is pretended Gerard the giant uſed to 
Tun with in the wars, and a ladder of the 
- fame length, ſaid to be made in order to 
| D 3 aſcend 
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aſcend to the top of the ſtaff. Stow juſtly 


ſuppoſes that theſe circumſtances are fa- 
bulous, and obſerves that John Giſors, 
Mayor of London, was the owner of this 
edifice in the year 1245, and that it was 
along time poſſeſſed by others of the ſame 
name and family ; whence he with great 
probability concludes, that Gifor's Hall was 
by corruption called Gerard's Hall. Maitl. 
GERMAN's yard, Stepney rents, Shoreditch. 
GERRARD's court, Little Bell alley. 
GERRARD ſtreet, Prince's ſtreet, Soho. 
GERRARD's CRoss, avillagein Buckingham- 
ſhire, ſituated about 28 miles from London, 
between Uxbridge and Beconsfield. Here 
is a charity ſchool built and endowed by 
the late Duke of Portland, for 20 boys 
and 15 girls, who are taught and cloath- 
ed, and two of the children put out ap- 
prentices every year. Near this place is 
alſo a fine ſeat of the Duke of Portland. 
G1BRALTER, Shoreditch. 
GIBSON's Alnsbouſe and School, at Ratcliff, 
were founded by Nicholas Gibſon, Eſq; 
in the year 1537, for fourteen poor wi- 
dows, ſeven of whom to be of Step- 
ney pariſh, and the other ſeven of the 
Coopers company. The penſioners to 
have II. 6s. 8d. a year each; the ſchool- 
maſter a ſalary of 101. and an uſher 
61, 13s. 4d. a year. But the eſtate with 


which 
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which this foundation is endowed being 
vaſtly improved, the Coopers company, 
who are his truſtees, have lately increaſed 
the penſions to pl. and 3o buſhels of coals 
per annum, with a bounty of 10s. to each 
at Chriſtmas ; and the ſchoolmaſter's ſa- 
lary is alſo advanced to 231. 6s. 8d. and 
the uſher's to gl. 13s. 4d. Maitland. 

G1BSON's court, 1. Marybon ſtreet. T 2. Nar- 
row wall.+ 

GIDDYV HALL, at the farther end of Rum- 

ford in Eſſex, a very fine manſion houſe 
erected by the late Sir John Eyles, Lord 
Mayor of London. 

GILBERT's court, Monkwell ſtreet. + 

GILBERT's paſſage, Clare market. 

G1LBERT's ſtreet, Bloomſbury. 

St. GILES's Cripplegate, at the eaſt end of 
Redcroſs ſtreet, without the walls of Lon- 
don, is ſo denominated from its dedication 
to St. Giles, a Grecian and citizen of 
Athens, in the year 700, and from the 
neighbouring gate. A church was built in 
this place in the year 1030, which was de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London in the year 
1545; but the edifice erected in its room 
eſcaping the dreadful conflagration in 
1669, is {till ſtanding, and is likely to 
continue ſo a long time. 

This Gothic ſtructure is 1 14 feet in 
length, 63 in breadth, 32 in height, and 
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the tower with its turret 122 feet high, 
This tower is nat groſs in proportion to 
its height; and the turret on the top. is 
light and open. | 
This church is a vicarage, the patro- 
nage of which is in the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul's, and it is conſtituted a 
prebend of that cathedral by the name of 
Mora. The Vicar receives about 360 l. 
a year by tithes. 
In this church are many tombs, and 
here lies the body of the incomparable 
John Milton, the author of Paradiſe Loſt. 
St. Gitts's in the Fields, on the ſouth fide 
of St. Giles's ſtreet, is ſo named to diſtin- 
guiſh it from St. Giles's Cripplegate. The 
place in which it ſtands was formerly 
a village of the ſame name as the church, 
which was ſtanding ſo carly as. the year 
1222, tho' it was not made parochial till 
1547. The little edifice for divine wor- 
ſhip being taken down in the year 1623, 
a church of brick was erected in its room; 
but the ground in its neighbourhood be- 
ing gradually razſed to the height of eight 
feet higher than the floor, it became ve- 
Ty damp and unwholeſome. Upon this 
the inhabitants, by conſent of parliament, 
had it rebuilt, the ſum of 8000 1. being 
granted for that purpoſe. The preſent 
ſtructure is. built in a very ſubſtantial 
| manners 
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manner, as indeed all churches ſhould 
for the ſake of duration. The old fa- 
bric was taken down, in 1730, and 
the new one erected in two years and a 
half. eds, 

The church and ſteeple are built with 
Portland ſtone. The area of the chureh 
within the walls is fixty feet wide, and 
ſeventy- five feet in length, excluſive of the 
receſs for the altar. The roof is ſup- 
ported with Ionic pillars of Portland 
ſtone, on ſtone piers, and is vaulted un- 
derneath. The outſide: of the church 


has a ruſtic baſement, and the windows 


of the galleries have ſemicircular heads, 
over which is a modillion cornice. The 
ſteeple is 165 feet high, and conſiſts 
of a ruſtic pedeſtal, ſupporting a Doric 
order of pilaſters, and over the clock 
is an octangular tower with three quar- 
ter Ionic columns ſupporting a baluſ- 
trade with vaſes, on which ſtands the 
ſpire, which is alſo octangular and belted. 

In 1758 the organ was repaired ; 
and in 1759, two magnificent chande- 
liers were hung up, each containing 
_ thirty-ſix lights. 8 

“The new church of St. Giles's, ſays 
the author of The Review of the Public 
fe Buildings, is one of the moſt fimple and 
elegant of the modern ſtructures : it is 


&« raiſed 
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raiſed at a very little expence, has very 
few ornaments, and little beſide the 
propriety of its parts, and the harmony 
of the whole, to excite attention, and 


challenge applauſe: yet ſtill it pleaſes, 


and juſtly too; the eaſt end is both 


* plain and majeſtic, and there is nothin 


in the welt to object to, but the ſmall- 
neſs of the doors, and the poverty of 
appearance that muſt neceflarily follow. 
The ſteeple is light, airy, and genteel, 
argues a good deal of genius in the 
architect, and looks very well both in 
compariſon with the body of the church, 
and when *tis conſidered as a buildin 
by itſelf, in a diſtant proſpect. Yet after 
all 1 have confeſſed in favour of this 
edifice, I can'thelparraigning the ſuper- 
ſtition of fituating churches due eaſt 
and welt; for in complaiſance to this 
cuſtom, the building before us has loſt a 
oreat advantage it might have other- 
wiſe enjoyed; I mean, the making the 
eaſt end the front, and placing it in 
ſuch a manner as to have ended the 
viſta of what 1s called Broad St. Giles's; 
whereas now it 1s no where to be ſeen 
with eaſe to the eye, or ſo as juſtly to 
comprehend the ſymmetry and connec- 
tion of the whole.” LR. 
There is a marble monument on the 
Out- 
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outſide of tlie north iſle to the memory 
of Hugh Merchant, Gent. who died on 
the 17th of January, 1714. with this in- 
ſcription: 

When, by inclemency of air, 

Theſe golden letters diſappear, 

And Time's old cankered teeth have ſhown 

Their malice on this marble ſtone, 
Virtue and Art ſhall write his name 

In annals, and confign his fame 

To monuments more laſting far, 
Than marble ſtones, or golden letters are. 


The expence of erecting this church 
amounted to 10,0261. 15 8. 9 d. It is 
a rectory in the gift of the Crown. 
GILHAM's court, Rotherhith Wall. 
GILHAM's rents, the Folly, Dock og + 
GILTSPUR /ireet, without New gate. 
GINGERBREAD alley, 1. Howell lane. 
2. Old Change, Cheapſide. 
GIN GERBREAD court, 1. Lamb alley, 
Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 2. Old Change. 
GIiRDLERS, a company incorporated by 
letters patent granted by Henry VL in 
the year 1449, and confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1 568, when the Pinners and 
Wiredrawers were incorporated with 
them. 
This fraternity ality of a Maſter, 
three Wardens, twenty-fourAthiſtants, and 
ſeventy- ſeven Liverymen, who upon their 


admiſ- 
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admiſſion pay a fine of 101. They have 
a convenient hall in Bafinghall Miter. 

Gr ASSENBURY court, Roſe {treet, Covent 
Garden. 

GLASSHOUSE alley, White Friars. 

Gr AsSHOUSE fields, Cock hill, RatchF.| 

GL ASSHOUSE ., Well ſtreet. 

GLAassHOUSE LIBERTY, a part of the pa- 
riſh of St. Botolph Alderſgate ſtreet, 
ſituated in Goſwell and Pickax ſtreets, 
thus named from a glaſshouſe which 
anciently ſtood there. There was for- 
merly but one government in the pariſh; 

but the poor of this liberty increaſing 
conſiderably, the city liberty ungenerouſly 
ſeparated from many and obliged thoſe in 
this diſtrict to maintain their own poor. 
GLASSHOUSE ſtreet, Swallow ſtreet. - 

GLASSHOUSE yard, 1. Black Friars. 2. 

_ Goodman's fields. 3. Old Barge ſtairs. . 
4. Old Bethlem. . 5 Pickax ſtreet. 
6. Red Maid lane. 7. Upper Ground. 
8. Well ſtreet. T 9. White Friars. 10, 
White's yard. 11. Willow ſtreet 

GLASS SELLERS, a company that were 
incorporared with the Looking-glaſs ma- 
kers by letters patent granted by King 

Charles II. in the year 1664. by the 
title of The Maſter, Wardens, Aſiftants 
and Commonalty of Glaſs ſellers F the 
city of London, | 


This 
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This fraternity is governed by a Maſter, 
two Wardens, twenty-four Aſſiſtants, 
and forty-four Liverymen, who on their 
admiſſion pay a fine of 51. But they 
have no hall. Maitland. 

GLass yard, Cut-throat lane. 

GL AZIERS, a company incorporaaed with 
that of the glaſs painters, by a charter 
granted by Charles 1. in the year 1637. 

They conſiſt of a Maſter, two Wardens, 
twenty-one Aſſiſtants, and ninety-oneLi- 
verymen, Whoſe fine is 3 I. Their hall 
being conſumed in the fire of London, 
has never yet been rebuilt. Artland. 

GLAZIER's rents, Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe. 

 GLEAN 2 Tooley ſtreet. 

GLoBE alley, 1. Deadman's Place.“ 2. Fiſh 
fireet hill.“ 3- Narrow ſtreet, Lime- 
houſe.* 4. Quaker ſtreet.* 5. In the 
Strand.* 6. Wapping * 

GLOBE court, 1. Seven Stars alley.* 2. 

Sheer lane.“ 3. Shoe lane.“ 

GLoBE iſland, Rotherhith. 

GLoBE lane, Mile-end road.“ 

GLoBE /tairs, Rotherhith.* 

GLOBE fairs alley, 1. Jamaica ſtreet. * 2. 
Rotherhith.“ 

GLoBE yard, 1. New Fiſh ſtreet hill.“ 
2. Old Bethlem.* 3. Schoolhouſe lane, 
Ratcliff.* 4. Wapping.* 

GLOUCESTER court, 1. Beer lane. 2. Black 
Friars. 
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Friars. 3. St. James's ſtreet. 4. White- 
croſs ſtreet, Cripplegate. z 15 

GLOUCESTER ftreet, 1. Liquorpond ſtreet. 

2. Queen's ſquare, Bloomſbury, 

GLovERs, a company incorporated b 
letters patent granted by King Charles I. 
in the year 1638. 

This company is governed by a Maſter, 
four Wardens, thirty Afliſtants, and a 
livery of 130 members, who upon their 
admiſſion pay a fine of 51. 138. 4d. 
They have a hall in Beech lane. 

GLovERS court, Beech lane. 

GL oveRs yard, Beech lane. 

Goar alley, 1. St. Catharine's lane.“ 2. 
Ludgate hill.* 4. Upper Ground, South- 
wark.* 4. Whitecroſs ſtr. Cripplegate.* 

GOA INN yard, St. Margaret's hill.“ 

GoarT's HEAD alley, Skinners ſtreet.* 

GoAT fairs, Bank fide.* 

GoAT yard, 1. Free ſchool ſtreet, Horſely- 
down.* 2. In the Maze, Tooley ſtreet.“ 
3. Whitecroſs ſtreet, by Old ſtreet.* 

Goar yard paſſage, Horſelydown.* 

GoATHAM alley, Shoreditch. 

GoB8's alley, Grey Eagle ſtreet. 

GoBIONS. See GUBBINS. 


GoDDARD'S rents, 1. Holiwell ſtreet. + 2. 
Wheeler ſtreet. 


GoDLIMAN's ftreef, 1. Little Carter lane. 
2. St. Paul's Chain. 
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GODFREY Ss court, Milk ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
Gopw L. fairs, near Limehouſe.+ 
GopwiN's court, Oxford ſtreet.+ - 
GOLD AND SILVER WIREDRAWERS, a 
company incorporated by letters patent 
granted by K. James I. in the year 1623. 
This fraternity is governed by a Maſter, 
two Wardens, and eighteen Aſſiſtants, 
but has neither livery nor hall. 
GoLDBY'S rents, Golden lane. 
GoLDEN ANCHOR alley, Old ſtreet.“ 
GOLDEN BALL court, Great Wild ſtreet.* 
| GoLDEN CRoss court, Cateaton ſtreet.“ 
GoLDEN FLEECE yard, Tothill ſtreet.“ 


GoLDEN KEV court, 1. Baſinghall Poſ- 


tern.* 2. Fore ſtreet.* 

GoLDEN /ane, Barbican. 

GoLDEN LEG court, Cheapſide.“ 

GoLDENn LION alley, Long ditch, Weſt- 
minſter.* 

GoLDEN LION court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet.“ 
2. By St. George's church, Southwark.* 
GOLDEN ſquare, near Great Windmill ſtreet, 

a very neat but ſmall ſquare, containing 
about two acres. A large ſpace on the 


inſide adorned with graſs plats and gravel 


walks, was till lately ſurrounded with 
wooden rails; but theſe have been re- 
moved, and handſome iron ones placed in 
their room. 
GoLd's Hill, Dean ſtreet. 
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Friars. 3. St. James's ſtreet. 4. White= 
croſs ſtreet, Cripplegate. z 

GLOUCESTER ſtreet, I. Liquorpond ſtreet. 

2. Queen's ſquare, Bloomſbury. 

GLovERs, a company incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King Charles J. 
in the year 1638. 

This company is governed by a Maſter, 
four Wardens, thirty Afiſtants, and a 
| livery of 130 members, who upon their 

admiſſion pay a fine of 51. 13s. 4d. 
They have a hall in Beech lane. 

GLoveERS court, Beech lane. 

 GLoveRs yard, Beech lane..|- 

Go alley, 1. St. Catharine's lane.“ 2. 
Ludgate hill.“ 3. Upper Ground, South- 

wark.* 4. Whitecroſs ſtr. N 

GoAT INN yard, St. Margaret's hill.“ 

Goar's HEAD alley, Skinners ſtreet.* 

GoAT ftairs, Bank ſide.“ 

Go AT yard, 1. Free ſchool ſtreet, Horſely — 
down. * 2. In the Maze, Tooley aha w 
3. Whitecroſs ſtreet, by Old ſtreet.“ 

Goar yard paſſage, Horſelydown.* 

GoATHAM alley, Shoreditch.|| _ 

GoBB's alley, Grey Eagle ſtreet. . 

GoBIONS. See GUBBINS. 


GoDDARD's rents, 1. Holiwell ſtreet. F 2. 
Wheeler ſtreet. 


GoDLIMAN's Areet, I. Little Carter lane. 


2. St. Paul's Chain. . 
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GopFREV's court, Milk ſtreet, Cheapſide. 


GoDwWEL Jeairs, near Limehouſe.+ 
 GopwiN's court, Oxford ſtreet. + - 

GoLD AND SILVER WIREDRAWERS, a 
company incorporated by letters patent 
granted by K. James I. in the year 1623. 

This fraternity is governed by a Maſter, 
two Wardens, and eighteen Aſſiſtants, 
but has neither livery nor hall. 
GOLDBY'sS rents, Golden lane. _ 
GoLDEN ANCHOR alley, Old ſtreet.“ 
GOLDEN BALL court, Great Wild ſtreet.“ 
GOLDEN CRoss court, Cateaton ſtreet.“ 
GoLDEN FLEECE hard, Tothill ſtreet.“ 
GOLDEN Key court, 1. Baſinghall Poſ- 
tern.“ 2. Fore ſtreet.* 
GoLDEN lane, Barbican. 
GoLDEN LEG court, Cheapſide.“ 


GoLDEN LION alley, Long ditch, Weſt- 


minſter.“ 
GoLDEN LION court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet.* 
2. By St. George's church, Southwark.“ 
GOLDEN /quare, near Great Windmill ſtreet, 
a very neat but ſmall ſquare, containing 


about two acres. A large ſpace on the 


inſide adorned with graſs plats and gravel 
walks, was till lately ſurrounded with 
wooden rails; but theſe have been re- 
moved, and handſome iron ones t in 
their room. 
Sor bp's bil, Dean ſtreet. 
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Got DSMITHS, one of the twelve principal 
companies, is of great antiquity; for in 
the reign of Henry II. in the year 1180, it 
was among other guilds, fined for being 
adulterine, that is, ſetting up without the 
King's ſpecial licence. But at length, in 
1327, Edward III. in conſideration of 
the ſum of ten marks, incorporated this 
company by letters patent, and granted 
the Goldſmiths the privilege of purchafing 
an eſtate of 20 J. per annum in mortmain, 
for the ſupport of their valetudinary mem- 
bers, which in the yeat 1394, was confirm- 
ed by Richard II. for the ſum of twenty 
marks. Theſe grants were afterwards 
confirmed by Edward IV. in the year 
1462, who alſo conſtituted this ſociety a 
body politic and corporate, to have per- 
petual ſucceſſion, and a common ſeal. 
They had now likewiſe the privilege of 
inſpecting, trying, and regulating all gold 
and filver wares, not only in this city, 

but in all other parts of the kingdom ; 
with the power of puniſhing all offen- 
ders concerned in working adulterated 
gold and filver, and the power of mak- 
ing by-laws for their better government. 

This fraternity is governed by a Prime, 

three other Wardens, and ninety-eight 
Aſſiſtants; with a livery of 198 members, 
who upon their admiſſion pay a fine of 201. 
FE | __ GeLp- 
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GorpsMiTHS HALL, a ſpacious building 
in Foſter lane, Cheapſide, was originally 
built by Drew Barentin, about the year 
1407, but was deſtroyed by the fire in 
1666, and the preſent edifice aroſe in its 
place. It is an irregular ſtructure built 
with brick, and the- corners wrought in 
ruſtic of ſtone. The door is large, 
arched, and decorated with Doric co- 
lumns, which ſupport a pediment of the 
arched kind, but open for a ſhield, in 
which are the arms of the company. 
The hall room is ſpacious, and both 
that and the other rooms well enlight- 
end..." | 
In this hall are, among others, the pic- 
tures of Sir Martin Bowers, and Sir Hugh 
Middleton, both of this company, and 
great benefactors to it. They both en- 
joyed the office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. The latter is worthy of immor- 
tal honour, for bringing the New River 
water to the city: out of the rents of 
which he gave 3ol. a year to this com- 
pany, which is now worth near the an- 
nual revenue of 3001. They have alſo a 
very great eſtate, and apply above 10co l. a 
year to charitable uſes. 
By an act paſſed in the 12th year of 
the reign of his preſent Majeſty George II. 
it is ordered that na goldſmith, ſilverſmith, | 
or other perſon dealing in gold or filver 1 
Vor. III. E 5 
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wares, ſhall make any gold veſſel, plate, 
or manufacture, of leſs fineneſs than 22 
carrats of fine gold in every pound troy 
weight; nor any of filver, of leſs fineneſs 
than 11 ounces, two pennyweights, of fine 
filver in every pound troy. And that no 
goldſmith, filverſmith, or other dealer in 
gold or ſilver wares, ſhall ſell, exchange, 
or expoſe to ſale, any gold or ſilver plate, 
or export the ſame, without its bong 
marked with the firſt letters of the chriſ- 
tian and ſurname of the maker, and, if in 
London, with the marks of the Goldſmiths 
company, namely, the leopard's head, the 
lion patlant, and a diſtinct variable mark, 
denoting the year in which ſuch plate was 
made ; or with the mark of the worker, 
and the marks appointed to be uſed by 
the aſſayers of Vork, Exeter, Briſtol,'Cheſ- 
ter, Norwich, or Newcaſtle upon Tyne; 
on the penalty of forfeiting 10 1. for every 
omiſſion. The forging of the company's 
marks, expoſes the maker to the pe- 
nalty of 100 l. or two years impriſonment. 
However, ſuch pieces of gold or filver, 
as are either too ſmall or too thin to re- 
ceive the marks, and do not weigh ten 
pennyweights of gold or ſilver each, are 
not to be ſtamped. The price of aſſaying 
is fixed by the Wardens of the company. 
GoOLDSMITH'S alley, x. Jewin ſtreet. 2. 
Lukener's lane, Drury lane. 
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GoLDSMITH'S court, 1. Goldſmith's aleps 
Jewin ſtreet. 2. New ſtreet. 
_ GoLDSMITH's rents, Eaſt Smithfield. F 
- GoLDsSMITH's ftreet, 1. Crucifix lane, Bar- 
naby ſtreet, Southwark. 2. Wood ſtreet, 
Cheapſide. 
Gol p's ſquare, Golſton ſtreet, Whitecha- 
pel.+ See GouLD's /quare. 
GoLD ſtree?, 1. Near New Gravel lane. 2. 
Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
GoLsToN's court, Drury lane.F 
GonsoN's rents, Bluegate fields, Upper Shad- 
well.+ 
GooDculLD's alley, Market ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. 
GOODMAN's fields, a conſiderable piece of 
ground lying behind the houſes on the 
ſouth ſide of Whitechapel, the eaſt ſide 
of the Minories,. and the north fide 
of Roſemary lane. Mr. Stow obſerves, 
that in his time, this was a large 
field and farm kept by one Goodman, 
whoſe ſon afterwards let it out, and 
lived like a gentleman upon the rent it 
produced : and it ſtill retains the fame 
name, though it has now no appearance 
of a field. It principally conſiſts of four 
handſome ſtreets, inhabited by merchants, 
and other perſons in affluent circum- 
ſtances: theſe ſtreets are on the four fides, 
and in the center is a tenter ground, being) 
E 2 being 
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being ſurrounded by the houſes, is ex- 
cluded from public view. About fifteen 
years ago there was a very neat but (mall 
play houſe in one of theſe ſtreets, and in 
this theatre Mr. Garrick firſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf as an actor. 


 GoopMan's wharf, St. Catharine's. 


GoopMaN's yard, In the Minories, leading 
into Goodman's fields. 

Goop's rents, In the Minories. 

GooDwiN's court, 1. Oxford ſtreet. 2. St. 
Martin's lane, Chancery lane. 3. Noble 
1 

CooDYEAR'S rents, Wapping. 


- Goost alley, 1. Bow Church yard, Cheap- 


fide.* 2. Fleet Ditch.* 

GoosETREE'S yard, Peter ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter. 

GoRHAMBURY, a little to the welt of St. 
Alban's, was formerly the paternal eſtate 
of the great Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, and Viſcount of St. Alban's, and 1s 
now the ſeat of the Lord Viſcount Grim- 


{ton. 


 GosLinG's rents, Sw ordbearer's alley, 


Chiſwell ſtreet. + 


Goss is rents, Tooley ſtreet. 
 Goss1Ps row, Glean alley, Tooley ſtreet. 


GoswELL rect, extends in a line from the 
corner of Barbican, where Alderſgate ſtreet 


ends, to Mount Mill. 
| GoUuGu's 
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GovGH's ſquare, near Fleet ſtreet; a very 
ſmall oblong ſquare, with a row on each 
{ide of handſome buildings. 

Govucn's yerd, Back ſtreet, Lambeth. 

GouLD's court, Woodrofe lane. 

GouLD's ſquare, Woodrofe lane. 

GoULSTON'S ſquare, Whitechapel. F 

GRACECHURCH /treet, Cornhill, was origi- 

_ nally called Graſs church ſtreet, from a 
graſs or herb market, near Allhallows 
Lombard ſtreet, which from that mar- 
| ket was called Graſs church. Sow. 

GRACE court, Fenchurch ſtreet. 

GRACE'S alley, Well ſtreet, Wellclofe ſquare. 

GRAFTON buildings, Long lane. 

GRAFTON ſtreet, Soho. 

GRAHAM'S Almshouſe, in Hog lane, Soho, 
was founded in the year 1686, by Mrs. 
Graham, for four e Clergymen's 
widows, their maiden daughters, or other 
gentle women, each of whom has a hand- 
tome apartment, and 101. per annum; 
and for fuel and a ſervant to attend them 
all, the additional ſum of 10l. a year. 

GRANGE, Near the King's road. 

GRANGE court, Carey ſtreet, "ET s Inn 
fields. 

GRANGE lane, Bermondſey. 

GRANGE road, Bermondſey. 

GRANGE /treet, Chapel ſtreet, in Red Lion 
ſtreet, Holborn. 
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being ſurrounded by the houſes, is ex- 
cluded from public view. About fifteen 
years ago there was a very neat but ſmall 
play houſe in one of theſe {treets, and in 
this theatre Mr. Garrick firſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf as an actor. 
 GoopMan's wharf, St. Catharine's. 
GooDpMaN's yard, In the Minories, leading 
into Goodman's fields. 
Goop's rents, In the Minories. | 
GooDwiN's court, I. Oxford ſtreet. 2. St. 
Martin's lane, Chancery lane. 3. Noble 
ſtreet. T? 
GooDYEAR'S rents, Wapping. . 
Goos alley, 1. Bow Church yard, Cheap- 
fide.* 2. Fleet Ditch.* _ 
GoosETREE'S yard, Peter ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter. 
 GoRHAMBURY, a little to the weſt of St. 
Alban's, was formerly the paternal eſtate 
of the great Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, and Viſcount of St. Alban's, and is 
now the ſeat of the Lord Viſcount Grim- 
ſton. 
GosLinG's rents, Swordbearer's alley, 
Chiſwell ſtreet. + 
 Gossies rents, Tooley ſtreet. 
_ Goss1Ps row, Glean alley, Tooley ſtreet.|} 
GoswELL /treet, extends in a line from the 
corner of Barbican, where Alderſgate ſtreet 


ends, to Mount Mill. 


GouGu's 
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GovGnH's ſquare, near Fleet ſtreet; a very 
ſmall oblong ſquare, with a row on each 
{ide of handſome buildings. 

GovGcn's yard, Back ſtreet, Lambeth. 

GouLD's court, Woodrofe lane. 

GouLD's Square, Woodrofe lane. + 

GouLSTON's ſquare, Whitechapel.+ 

GRACECHURCH freer, Cornhill, was origi- 


nally called Graſs church ſtreet, from a 


graſs or herb market, near Allhallows 
Lombard ſtreet, which from that mar- 
ket was called Graſs church. SfgW. 
GRACE court, Fenchurch ſtreet. 
GRACE's alley, Well ſtreet, Wellcloſe ſquare. 
GRAFTON buildings, Long lane. 
GRAFTON ſtreet, Soho. 
 Granam's Almshouſe, in Hog line Soho, 


was founded in the year 1686, by Mrs. 


Graham, for four decayed Clergymen's 

widows, their maiden daughters, or other 

gentlewomen, each of whom has a hand- 

ſome apartment, and rol. per annum; 

and for fuel and a ſervant to attend them 

all, the additional ſum of 10l. a year. 
GRANGE, Near the King's road. 


GRANGE court, Carey ſtreet, Lincoln s Inn 


fields. | 
GRANGE lane, Bermondſey. 
GRANGE road, Bermondſey. 


GRANGE ftreet, Chapel ſtreet, in Red Lion 
ſtreet, Holborn. 
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GRANGE walk, King John's court, Ber- 
mondſey. 


GRANGE yard, Bermondſey fields. 
GRANGER's rents, Near Barbican. 
GRAPE /treet, By Little Moorfields. 
GRASSCHURCH rer, Cornhill; now gene- 
rally called and ſpelt Gracechurch ſtreet. 


GRASSHOPPER alley, 1. Fore ſtreet.* 2. 
Whitecroſs ſtreet.* 


GRASSHOPPER court, Charterhouſe ſtreet.“ 
GRAVEL court, Old Gravel lane.* 


GRAVEL /ane, 1. Near the Falcon ſtairs. 2. 
Houndſditch. 


GRAVEL ſtreet, * ſtreet, Halborn. 


GRAVEL walk, 1, Blue Anchor alley. 2. 
Collingwood er 


GRAVE'S dock, Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe. 


GRaAvE's wharf, near Fiſhmongers hall, 


Thames ſtreet. 
GRAVESEND, a town in Kent, twenty- 
two miles from London, fituated on the 
Thames, oppoſite to Tilbury Fort, about 
fix miles eaſt from Dartford, and about 
the ſame diſtance from Rocheſter, In the 
reign of Richard II. the French and Spa- 
niards failed up the Thames to this town, 
and having plundered and burnt it, car- 
ried away molt of the inhabitants. To 
enable the town to recover this loſs, the 
Abbot of St. Mary le Grace on Tower 
hill, to whom King Richard II. had 


granted 
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granted a manor belenging to Graveſend, 
obtained that the inhabitants of Graveſ- 
end and Milton ſhould have the ſole pri- 
vilege of carrying paſſengers by water 
from hence to London, at 2d. a head, or 
48. the whole fare; but the fare is now 
raiſed to gd. a head in the tilt boat, and 
1s. in the wherry. The former muſt 
not take in above forty paſſengers, and ; 
the latter no more than ten. The Wa- 
termens company are by act of parliament | 
obliged to provide officers at Billingſgate ' 
and at Graveſend, who at every time of 
high water by night and day, are at their 
reſpective places to ring publicly a bell | 
ſet up for that purpoſe, for fifteen mi- | 
nutes, to give notice to the tilt boats and = 
wherries to put off; and coaches ply 
at Graveſend at the landing of people from 
London to carry them to Rocheſter. 

King Henry VIII. raiſed a platform here 
and at Milton, and theſe towns were in- 
corporated by Queen Elizabeth, by the 
name of the Portreve (which has been 
changed to that of Mayor) the jurats and in- 
habitants of Graveſen d and Milton. The 
whole town being burnt down in 1727 
the parliament in the year 1731 grant- | 
ed Foool. for rebuilding its church. 4 
Here is a very handſome charitable foun- 
dation, Mr. Henry Pinnock having in 
1624, given twenty-one dwelling houſes 
. and 
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and a houſe for a maſter weaver to em- 
ploy the poor: and a good eſtate is alſo 
ſettled for the repairs. | 
Within a few years paſt, great im- 
provements have been made in the lands 
near this town, by turning them into 
kitchen gardens, with the produce of 
which Graveſend not only ſupplies the 
neighbouring places for ſeveral miles 
round, but alſo fends great quantities to 
the London markets, particularly of aſpa- 
ragus, that of Graveſend being preferred 
to that of Batterſea. As all outward 
bound ſhips are obliged to anchor in this 
road till they have been viſited by .the 
cuſtom houſe officers, and as they gene- 
rally ſtay here to take in proviſions, the 
town is full of ſeamen, and in a conſtant 
hurry. | | 
GRay FRIARS. See GREY FRIARS. 
GRA 's court, Duke ſtreet, Piccadilly. 
GRay's INN, on the north ſide of Holborn, 
near the Bars, is ſo called from its being 
formerly the reſidence of the ancient and 
noble family of Gray of Wilton, who in 
the reign of Edward III. demiſed it to 
ſeveral ſtudents of the law, It is one of 
the four Inns of Court, and is inhabited 
by Barriſters and Students of the law, and 
alſo by ſuch gentlemen of independent for- 
tune, as chuſe this place, for the ſake of 
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an agreeable retirement, or the pleaſure 
of the walks. 

The members of the houſe are to he 
in commons a fortnight every term, for 
which they pay 168. 

The officers and ſervants belonging to 
the Inn, are, a Treaſurer, a Steward, a 
chief and three under butlers, an upper 
and under coak, a pannier man, a gar- 
dener, the ſteward, the chief butler's men, 
and two porters. 

This Inn has its chief entrance out of 
Holborn through a large gate, though it 
is ſeated far backwards, and though with 
its gardens it takes up almoſt all the 
welt fide of Gray's Inn lane. It conſiſts 
of ſeveral well-built courts, particularly 
Holborn court, Coney court, and another 
at the entrance into the garden. The 
hall where the gentlemen of the ſo- 
ciety dine and ſup is large and commo- 
dious ; but the chapel is too ſmall ; it is 
a Gothic ſtructure, and has marks of 
much greater antiquity than any other 
part of the building. 

The chief ornament belonging to this 
Inn, is its ſpacious garden, the benefit of 
which is enjoyed by the public, every 
body decently dreſſed being allowed the 
recreation of walking in it every day. 
This garden conſiſts of gravel walks, 
between 
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between viſtas of very lofty trees, of graſs 
plats, agreeable ſlopes, and a long terras 
with a portico at each end ; this terras is 
aſcended by- a handſome flight of ſteps. 
Till lately there was a ſummer-houſe 
erected by the great Sir Francis Bacon, 
upon a ſmall mount: it was open on all 
ſides, and the roof ſupported by ſlender 
pillars. A few Journ ago the uninter- 
rupted proſpect of the neighbouring fields, 
as far as the hills of Highgate and Hamp- 
ſtead, was obſtructed by a handſome row 
of houſes on the north; ſince which the 
above ſummer-houſe has been levelled, 
and many of the trees cut down to lay 
the garden more open. The part repre- 
ſented in the print is the lower fide of 
Coney court, containing the chapel, hall, 
&c. and 1s the principal ſquare of this 
Inn (which is a very confiderable one) 
belonging to the gentlemen of the long 
robe. | 
Gray's INN lane, Holborn Bars. 
\ Grav's INN LIBRARY, which is kept in 
Coney court, Gray's Inn, conſiſts of a 
_ conſiderable number of books in ſeveral 
languages, and on different branches of 
learning ; but more particularly on law, 
for the uſe of the gentlemen of the Inn. 
GRAS Inn paſſage, 1. Field court, Gray's 
Inn. 2. Red Lion ſtreet, Holhorn. 
| ___ GRAYS 
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Grays THURROCEK, a town in Eſſex, nine- 
teen miles from London, ſo called from 
its ancient Lords the Grays of Codnor. 
It has a very good market for corn and 
cattle. 

GREAT ALMONRY, Tothill ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. See ALMONRY. 

GREAT ARTHUR /treet, Goſwell ſtreet. 

GREAT ASHENTREE court, White 9 4 

GREAT BAcoN yard, Goſwell ſtreet. 

GREAT BEAR Ley, Thames ſtreet. See 
BEAR KREV. 

GREAT BLAck HoRsE court, Alderſgate 
ftreet.* 

GREAT CARTER lane, St. Paul's church 
yard. 

GREAT CHAPEL Areet, Oxford ſtreet. 

GREAT Cock alley, 1. Fore ſtreet, Cripple- 
gate. 2 Redcrols ſtreet.“ 

GREAT Cow alley, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Old 

ſtreet.* 
GREAT DEAN's yard, Weſtminſter. 
GREAT Dice key, Thames ſtreet. 
GREAT DIsTAFF lane, Old Change.“ 
GREAT EARL /treet, Seven Dials. 
GREAT EASTCHEAP, Canon ſtreet, Fiſh 
ſtreet hill. SeeEAsTCHEAP. 

GREAT ELB0w lane, College hill. 

GREAT FRIARs Gate, Fleet ſtreet: fo call- 

ed from its leading into White Friars. 

GREAT GARDEN, St. Catharine's lane. 

GREAT 
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GREAT GEORGE ſtreet, 1. A fine new built 
ſtreet, that extends from the end of Bridge 
ſtreet into St. James's Park. The great 
uniformity obſerved in the buildings, their 
grandeur, and the length and ſtraight- 
neſs of this ſtreet, form a noble viſta, ter- 
minated at the end next the park by very 
handſome iron gates ſupported on ſtone 
piers, and by the tall trees of the park, 
which at a diſtance reſemble a thick 
grove. 2. A very noble ſtreet which ex- 
tends from Hanover ſquare into Conduit 
ſtreet; this is alſo broad and well paved, 
and has ſeveral very fine houſes built and 
inhabited by noblemen and people of the 
firſt rank. See HANOVER SQUARE. 

The other ſtreets of this name, are, 2. 
By Great New George ſtreet, Spitalfields : 
and 4. by King ſtreet, Weſtminſter. Theſe 
ftreets were thus named in honour ,of his 
preſent Majeſty and his royal father. 

GREAT HART ſtreet, James's ſtreet, Long 
Acre. | 

GREAT HERMITAGE ſtreet, in the Her- 
mitage. 

GREAT JERMAIN reet, Near Piccadilly. 

GREAT KIRBY ſtreet, Hatton Garden. 

GREAT KNIGHTRIDER'S -/treet, by Addle 
hill. | 

GREAT LAMB alley, Blackman ſtreet. 

GREAT Mappox ftreet, Hanover ſquare. 

| GREAT 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH ſtreet, Poland 
ſtreet. 

GREAT MonTAGUE court, Little Britain. 

GREAT MoNTAGUE /treet, near Brick lane, 
Spitalfields. 

GREAT Mook hard, St. Martin's lane, 
Charing Croſs. 

GREAT New ſtreet, Fetter lane. 

GREAT NEwPoORT Areet, near Long Acre. 

GREAT NoTTINGHAM freer, Plumtree 

. | 

GREAT OLD Bailey, Ludgate hill. 

GREAT ORMOND frreet, Red Lion ſtreet, 
Holborn. 

GREAT ORMOND yard, Ormond ſtreet. 


GREAT PEARL ſtreet, Grey Eagle ſtreet, 
Spitalfields. 


GREAT PETER Areet, by Great Poulteney 


ſtreet. 

GREAT PoULTENEY ftreet, near Brewer's 
ſtreet, Soho. 

GREAT Queen frect, 1. Lincoln's Inn 
fields. 2. Weſtminſter. 

GREAT RIDER ſtreet, St. James's ſtreet. 

GREAT RUSSEL ſtreet, 1. Bloomſbury, from 
the Duke of Bedford's houſe near it. 
2. Covent garden, from its being built 
upon the ſame Duke's eſtate. 

_ GREAT ST. ANDREW'S Areet, Seven Dials. 

GREAT ST. ANN'$ lane, by Orchard ſtreet, 
-Wellmunſter, 


GREAT 
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GR RAT ST. HzLxx's court, Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet within. See St. HELEN's. 

GREAT ST. ThHoMaAs APOSTLE's /ane, by 
Queen ſtreet, Cheapſide. See St. Tno- 
MAS APOSTLES. 

GREAT STONE flairs, Ratcliff. 

GREAT SUFFOLK ſtreet, Cockſput ſtreet. 

GREAT SwALLOw ſtreet, Piccadilly. 

GREAT SWORDBEARERS alley, Chiſwell 
{treet. | | 

GREAT TowWER Hill, by Great Tower ſtreet. 

GREAT TowER /tree?, the broad part on 
the caſt end. 

GREAT TRINITY lane, Bow lane. 

GREAT TURNSTILE, Holborn. 

GREAT TURNSTILE alley, High Holborn. 

GREAT WARDOUR /treet, Oxford ſtreet. 

GREAT WARNER /treet, Cold Bath ſtreet. 

GREAT WHITE LION ftreet, Seven Dials. 

GREAT WILD ſtreet, Great Queen ſtreet, 
Lincoln's Inn fields. 

GREAT WINCHESTER ſtreet, Broad ſtreet, 
London Wall. 

GREAT WINDMILL Areet, Piccadilly. 

GREAT yard, Pariſh ſtreet, Horſelydown. 

GREAT VoRE /treet, Cock lane, Shoreditch. 

GREAVE'S court, George yard, White- 
chapel. 

GREEN alley, I. Broad Sanctuary. 2. Cole- 

man ſtreet, Wapping. 3. St. Saviour's 

Dock. 4. Tooley ſtreet. 

GREEN 
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GREEN ARBOUR court, 1. French alley. 
2. Lambeth hill, Thames ſtreet. 3. Lit- 
tle Moorfields. 4. Little Old Baily. 
GREEN BANK, 1. Horſelydown. 2. Cole- 
man ſtreet, Wapping. 3- St. Olave ſtreet. 
4. Wapping. 
Board of GREEN CLOTH, a court of juſtice 
continually fitting in the King's houſe. 
This court is under the Lord Steward of 
the King's houſhold, and is compoſed of 
the Treaſurer of the houſhold, the Comp- 
troller, Cofferer, Maſter of the houſhold, 
two clerks of the Green Cloth, and two 
clerks oomptrollers; and receives its name 
from a green cloth ſpread over the table, 
at which they ſit. 

In the abſence of the Lived Steward, 
the Treaſurer of the King's houſe, in con- 
junction with the Comptroller, and other 
officers of the board, together with the 
Steward of the Marſhalſea, have power 
to determine treaſons, felonies and other 
crimes committed within the verge. By 
the direction and allowance of this board, 
the Cofferer pays the wages of the King's 
ſervants above and below ſtairs, and the bills 
for proviſions. Alſo before this board the 
Averner to the Maſter of the horſe lays 
the accompts of the ſtables for horſe meat, 
livery wages, and board wages, in order 
to be paſſed and allowed. See the article 
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LoRD STEWARD OF THE KING's Hous- 
HOLD. 1 
GREEN CoaT HosPITAL, Tothill fields. 
Several of the inhabitants of Weſtminſter 
having reſolved to ſettle an hoſpital like 
that of Chriſt Church in the city of Lon- 
don, where poor orphans might not only 
be furniſhed with all the neeeffaries of 
lite, but inſtructed in manual arts, in the 
year 1633 obtained a charter from King 
Charles I. by which they were conſti- 
tuted a body politic and corporate, by the 
appellation of ,The Governors of the hoſpi- 
pital of St. Margaret's Weſtminſter, of the 
foundation of King Charles; to conſiſt of 
twenty Governors, inhabitants of Weſt- 
minſter, with the right of purchaſing 
lands, tenements, &c. in mortmain, to 
the value of Fool. per annum. But the 
civil war ſoon after breaking out, in a 
manner quaſhed this noble defign. How- 
ever, by the charitable benefactions of 
King Charles II. and others, the eſtate 
amounts to above 3ool. a year, and there 
are at preſent twenty boys maintained 
upon this foundation. Maitland. 
GREEN court, 1. Green Bank, Wapping. 
2. Knaves Acre. 3. Little Minories. 4. 
* Marſhal ſtreet, Shoreditch. _ 
GREEN DRAGON alley, 1. Narrow. ſtreet, 
Lime- 
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Limehouſe. 2. Surry ſtreet, in the 
Strand.* 3. By Wapping Wall.“ 
GREEN DRAGON court, 1. Broadway, 
Weſtminſter.* 2. Cow lane.“ 3. Foul 
lane.“ 4. New Crane, Wein 5. 
Old Change.* 
GREEN DRAGON yard, 1. Long lane, Weſt 
Smithfield.* 2. Whitechapel.* . 
GREEN ELM court, in the Savoy. 
GREENFORD, in the vale, a village two 
miles ſouth of Harrow on the Hill. 
GREENHILL's rents, Smithfield bars. T 
GREENLAND fairs. Deptford. u. 
GREEN lane, I. Lab 2. Tottenham 
Court fields. | 
GREEN LETTICE court, F ore Areet, Crip- 
plegate.* 
GREEN LETTICE lane, Cine fiver. * 
GREEN market, Leadenhall ſtreet. 7; 4 
GREEN Park, between St: James's Park 
and Hyde Park. This Patk adds 
greatly to the pleaſantneſs of the houſes 
which are ſituated fo as to overlook it, 
among which the moſt conſpicuous by far 
is that lately built by Mr. Spencer. Alto- 
gether it appears very noble, but confider- 
ing it as a front, we are diſappointed in 
not ſeeing any entrance, which ſurelyſhould 
have been made conſpicuous. The pedi- 
ment being extended over ſo many co- 
lumns is too large and- heavy, and the 
Vol. III. F bow 
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boy window has no relation at all to the 
building, and offends every eye; but the 
figures and vaſes on the top have indeed 
a fine effect. The irregularity of the 
other ſide or principal front (which is in 
St. James's Place) is excuſable, as the ad- 
Joining houſes can't yet be purchaſed, but 
the flatneſs of it, having no columns or 
great projections, will always make it ſub- 
ordinate to the fide that fronts the Park, 
which is that we have given a view of 
in the print. 
GREEN'S court, Lothbury. 


GREEN'S rents, Bride lane, Fleet ſtreet. . 


GREEN SCHOOL court, London Wall. 
GREEN ſtreet, 1. Near Groſvenor ſquare. 
2. Leiceſter fields. 3. Theobald's row. 
GREEN <oa/k, 1. Broad Wall. 2. Gravel 

lane. 
GREENWICH, a very pleaſant town in Kent, 
ſituated fix miles from London, has been 
the birth place of ſeveral of our Monarchs, 


: particularly Queen Mary and Queen Eli- 


zabeth: and here King Edward VI. died. 
Their palace was firſt erected by Hum- 
 phry Duke of Glouceſter, who named it 
| Placentia. This palace was enlarged by 
Henry VII. and completed by Henry VIII. 
but being afterwards ſuffered to run to 
ruin, was pulled down by King Charles II. 
who began another, a moſt magnificent 
_— 
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edifice, and lived to ſee the firſt wing 
finiſhed. ' See GREENWICH HosPITAL. 

King Charles II. alſo enlarged the park, 
walled it round, planted it, and cauſed a 
royal obſervatory to be erected on the top 
of the ſteep of the hill. This edifice his 
Majeſty crected for the uſe of the cele- 


brated Mr. Flamſtead, and it till retains 


the name of that great aſtronomer : his 
Majeſty likewiſe furniſhed it with mathe- 
matical inſtruments for aſtronomical ob- 
ſeryations, and a deep dry well for obſerv- 
ing the ſtars in the day time. 
That which is properly the palace here, 
is an edifice of no great extent, and it is 
now converted into apartments for the 
Governor of the Royal Hoſpital, and the 
Ranger of the park. This park is well ſtock- 
ed with deer, and affords a noble and de- 
lightful view of the fine hoſpital, the ri- 
ver Thames, and the city of London. 
Greenwich is ſaid to contain 1350 
houſes. Its pariſh church, which has 
been lately rebuilt by the Commiſſion- 
ers for erecting the fifty new churches, 
is a very handſome ſtructure, dedicated to 
St. Alphage, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who is faid to have been ſlain by the 
Danes in the year 1012, on the ſpot 
Where the church now ſtands. There is 
2 college at the end of the town, fronting 
f e — me 


dd 


the Thames, for the maintenance of 20 
. decayed old houſekeepers, twelve out of 
f Greenwich, and eight who are to be al- 
1 ternately choſen from Snottiſnam and 
Caſtle-Riſing in Norfolk. This is called 
6 the Duke of Norfolk's College, though it 
| was founded and endowed, in 1613, by 

Henry Earl of Northampton, the Duke of 
Norfolk's brother, and by him committed 
to the care of the Mercers company. To 

this college belongs a chapel, in which 

_ the Earl's body is laid, which, as well as 
| his monument, was removed hither a 
i few years ago, from the chapel of Dover 
i Caſtle. The penſioners, beſides meat, 
| drink, and lodging, are allowed 1s. 6d. a 
| week, with a gown every year, linen once 

| in two years, and hats once in four years. 
In the year 1560 Mr. Lambard, author 
| 5 of the Perambulation of Kent, alſo built 
| and founded an hoſpital called Queen Eli- 


zabeth's College, ſaid to be the firſt erect- 
ed by an Engliſh proteſtant. There are 
likewiſe two charity ſchools in this pariſh, 
one founded by Sir William Boreman, 
| Ent. for twenty boys, who are cloathed, 
Il | boarded, and taught; they wear green 
= coats and caps: and the other by Mr. 
| John Roan, who left his eſtate for teach- 
WM ing alſo twenty boys reading, writing, and 
1 arithmetic, and allowing 21. per annum 

55 | | for 
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for each boy's cloaths. Theſe wear grey 
COALS. VVV 
The river Thames is here very broad, 
and the channel deep; and at ſome very 
high tides the water is ſalt, though it is 
uſually ſweet and freſh. 
REENWICH  HosPiTAL, ſtands on the 
ſpot, where ſtood the palace of ſeveral of 


our Kings. The firſt wing of this noble 


and ſuperb edifice, erected by K. Charles II. 
was deſigned to be applied to the ſame 
nſe. Indeed from the magnificence of 


the ſtructure, it can ſcarcely be taken for 


any thing leſs than the palace of a great 
monarch, However King William III. 


being very deſirous of promoting the 


trade, navigation, and naval ſtrength of 
this kingdom, by inviting great numbers 
of his ſubjects to betake themſelves to the 


ſea, gave this noble palace, and ſeveral 


other edifices, with a conſiderable ſpot of 


ground, for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh ſea- 


men and their children, who by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, ſhould be 


diſabled from farther ſervice at ſea, and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as 


were lain in fighting at ſea, againſt the. 
enemies of their country. King William 
alſo by his letters patent, in 1694, ap- 
pointed- commiſſioners for the better car- 
rying on his pious intentions, and therein 
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deſired the aſſiſtance of his good ſubjects, 
as the neceſſity of his affairs did not per- 
mit him to advance ſo confiderable a ſum 
« towards this work, as he deſired. In con- 
formity to this requeſt, many benefactions 
were made both in that and the ſucceed- 
ing reigns, to this noble charity, which, 
according to the tables hung up at the 
entrance of the hall, amount to 58,209 l. 
and afterwards the eſtate of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, who bore a principal part 
in the rebellion in 1715, amounting to 
Godol. per annum, was given by parlia- 
ment to this hoſpital. TI firſt range 
had coſt King Charles II. 36, oool. and 
another was ordered to be built on the 
fame model: this has been completed 
with equal magnificence, and the whole 
0 ſtructure entirely finiſhed. 
bi The front to the Thames comfilt of 
bo theſe two. ranges of ſtone buildings, 
_ with the Governor's houſe at the back 
5 part in the center, behind which the 
. park, well planted with trees, riſes with 
| a noble aſcent. Theſe buildings, between 
which is a large area, perfectly corre- 


| ſpond with each other, and each range 
F Fx 4s terminated by a very noble dome. 
6 — In each front to the Thames, two 
| ranges of coupled Corinthian columns 


| tinely wrought, ſupport their pediments, 
1 and 
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and the ſame order is continued in pila- 
ſters along the building. The projection 
of the entablatures gives an agreeable di- 
verfity of light and ſhade. In the center 

of each part, between theſe ranges of Co- 
rinthian columns, is the door, which is of 
the Doric order, and adorned above with 
a tablet and pediment. Within the 
height of theſe lay columns are two ſe- 
ries of windows, enlightening two floors. 
The undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, 
have ruſtic caſes crowned with pediments; 
while the upper ſeries, which are larger, 
and more lofty, are adorned with the or- 
ders, and with upright pointed pediments. 


Over theſe is an Attic ſtory ; the entabla- 


ture of the Corinthian columns and pi- 
laſters ſupports a regular Attic courſe : 
the pilaſters of this order riſing over every 
column, and pilaſter of the Corinthian 
below, between which the windows are 
regularly diſpoſed, and the top is crowned 
with a handſome baluſtrade. 
The buildings, which are continued 
from theſe, and face the area, correſpond 
with them, though in a finer, and more 
elegant manner. In the center of both 
is a range of columns ſuppoiting a pedi- 
ment, and at each corner a range of Co- 


rinthian pilaſters. The front is ruſticated, 


and there are two ſeries of windows. The 
domes at the end, which are 120 feet high, 
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are ſupported on coupled columns, as are 
the porticos below; and under one of theſe 
is the chapel, which is adorned on the in- 
ſide with the greateſt elegance and beauty. 
On the ſides of the gate which opens 
to theſe buildings from the park, are 
placed a large celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, 
in which the ſtars are gilt; and in the 
center of the area, is fixed on a pedeſtal, 
a ſtatue of his Majeſty King George II. 
The hall of this hoſpital 1s finely paint- 
ed by Sir James Thornhill, particularly 
the ceiling and upper end ; on the latter 
are repreſented in an e the late Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, King George I. King George 
II. Queen Caroline, the Queen Dowager 
of Pruſſia, Frederic Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and the five Prin- 
ceſſes, the daughters of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty. On the ceiling over the alcove are 
her late Majeſty Queen Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark : and on the ceiling 
of the hall are King William and Queen 
Mary, with ſeveral fine emblematical 
0 figures. All ſtrangers who ſee this hall 
x pay two pence each, and this income is 
| applied. to the ſupport of the mathe- 
| 
i 


KG 50 ſchool, for the ſons of ſailors. 
For the better ſupport of this hoſpital 
| every ſeaman in the royal navy and in the 
| ſervice of the merchants pays 6d. a month. 
l This is ſtopped out of the pay of all _— 
| an 
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and delivered in at the Six penny Receiver's 
office on Tower hill. And therefore a 
ſeaman who can produce an authentic 
certificate of his being diſabled, and ren- 
dered unfit for the ſea ſervice, by defend- 
ing any ſhip belonging to his Majeſty's 
Britiſh ſubjects, or in taking any ſhip 
from the enemy, may be admitted into 
this hoſpital, and receive the ſame benefit 
from it, as if he had been in his Majeſty's 
immediate ſervice. 


There are at preſent near 2000 old or 
diſabled ſeamen, and an hundred boys, the 


ſons of ſeamen, inſtructed in navigation, 


and bred up for the ſervice of the royal 
navy: but there are no out- penſioners, as 
at Chelſea. Each of the mariners has a 
weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, weigh- 
ing ſixteen ounces each; three pounds of 
beef; two of mutton; a pint of peaſe; a 

pound and a quarter of cheeſe ; two ounces 
of butter; fourteen quarts of beer, and 
I 8. a week tobacco money: the tobacco 
money of the boatſwains is 2 8 6 d. a 


week each; that of their mates 1 s. 6d. and 


that of the other officers in proportion: to 
their rank. Beſides which, each common 
penſioner receives once in two years, a ſuit 


of blue cloaths, a hat, three pair of ſtock- 


' ings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck cloths, 

three ſhirts, and two night caps. 
This hoſpital has about 100 Governors, 
com- 
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compoſed of the nobility, great officers 
of ſtate, and perſons in high poſts under 
the King. The principal officers of the 

houſe, with their annual falaries, are : 


The Governor - - - / 1000 
Lieutenant Governor - - = 300 
Treaſurer = = - - - 200 
Three Captains, SAY — =- 200 
Six Lieutenants, each - '= - 100 
Two Chaplains, each - - - 100 


A Phyſician and Surgeon, each - 200 
A Clerk of the N - =- - 100 
Auditor - - = - = 100 

GREENWICH. alley, Brickhill "EY | 

GREENWICH ſtreet, Dowgate wharf. 

GREENWooD's court, Nightingale lane. 

GREEN yard, 1. Baſinghall Poſtern. 2. Eaſt 
Smithfield. 3. Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate. 4. 
Goſwell ſtreet. 5. Green Bank, Wapping. 
6. Horſelydown. 7. Milk yard, New Gra- 

vel lane. 4 Pepper alley. 9. Tooley ſtreet. 
10. Upper Ground. ſtreet. 11. White's 
yard, Roſemary lane. 

GREGORY 's court, High Holborn. 

St. GREGORY's, fo called from its being de- 
dicated to Pope Gregory the Great, who 
ſent Auſtin the Monk to convert the Eng- 

liſh, ſtood at the ſouth weſt corner of St. 
Paul's cathedral; but being burnt by the 
fire of London in 1666, and not rebuilt, 
the pariſh was by 20 of parliament an- 
nexed 
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ne xed to the church of St Mary Magdalen 
in Old Fiſh ſtreet. 
GREG's court, Goodman's yard. 


GRENADIER'S Mews, Portland ſtreet. 4 


GRESHAM'S /4/mshouſe in Broad ſtreet, on 
the weſt fide of Greſham College, was 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſham in the 
year 1575, for eight poor men ; the truſt 
of which be commutted to the Lord Mayor 
and Commonalty of London, who annu- 
ally pay theſe Almſmen 61. 13s: 4d, 
each, and « gown every other year. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, ſituated within the 
walls between Biſhopſgate ſtreet and Broad- 
ſtreet, and was formerly the dwelling of 
the founder Sir Thomas Greſham, Knt. 
a merchant of London, and one of the 
company of Mercers, who after he had 
built the Royal Exchange, bequeathed 
half the revenue thereof to the Mayor and 
Commonalty of London, and their ſuc- 


ceſſors, and the other moiety to the com- 


pany of Mercers, in truſt that the Mayor 
and Commonalty ſhouid find in all times 


to come four able perſons to read in his 


dwelling houſe in Biſhopſgate ſtreet, lec- 


tures on divinity, aſtronomy, geometry, 
and Muſic, and allow each of them beſides 


handſome lodgings in that houſe, the ſum 


of 501. a year: and that the company of 
Mercers ſhould find three other able men 
to read lectures in the civil law, rhe- 

toric 
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toric, and phyſic, pay them the ſame 4. 


lary, and allow them the ſame accommo- 
4 Theſe ſalaries and other be- 
queſts of Sir Thomas Greſham, amount- 


ing in the whole to 603 J. are payable 
out of the rents of the Royal Exchange, 
and there is a grand committee for the 
management of the affairs of this college 

and the Exchange, which conſiſts of four 
Aldermen, whereof the Lord Mayor is al- 
ways one; twelve of the company of Mer- 


cers, and eight of the Common Council, 
for the city. Theſe lectures were firſt 


read in Trinity term, 1597, and with ſome 


interruptions have been continued to the 


- preſent time. 


The order of reading every term time 


is, Monday, divinity ; Tueſday, civil law; 
| Wedneſday, aſtronomy ; Thuriday, geo- 
. metry; Friday, rhetoric ; Saturday, ana- 


tomy in the morning, and muſic in the 
afternoon. Stow, laſt. edit. But ſince the 


inſtitution of, the Royal Society, theſe 


lectures. are in a manner deſerted, the pro- 


feſſors having ſeldom above three or four 
auditors, and thoſe of the moſt ordinary 
people. The print repreſents the inſide 
of the quadrangle in its preſent ſtate. 


GRESHAM Col LEER court, Biſhopſgate 


ſtreet. 


GREVvIL ſtreet, Leather lane. 
GREY-COAT HospIT A, Tothill fields, 


Weſt- 
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Weſtminſter. In the year 1698 this cha- 
rity ſchool was erected in St. Margaret's 
pariſh, for the education of poor children, 
and named The Grey- coat School, from the 
colour of the children's cloaths; but the 


truſtees being at length greatly encourag- 


ed by charitable contributions, in the 
year 1701, not only increaſed the num- 
ber of children, but ſupplied them with 
all the neceſſaries of life, in a large and 
commodious building near Tothill fields : 
and for the encouragement of ſo laudable 
an undertaking Queen Anne, in 1706, 
by her letters patent, conſtituted the truſ- 
tees of this ſchool a body politic and cor- 


porate, by the name of The Governors of 


the Grey-coat hoſpital in Tothill fields, of 


the royal foundation of Queen Anne, with 
the power of purchaſing lands, tenements, 
&c. in mortmain, to the yearly amount 
of 20001. Theſe children, beſides being 
taught the uſual learning, are employed 
in ſpinning, knitting, ſewing, &c. to 
inure them early to induſtry ; and having 
attained the neceſſary qualifications at 
ſchool, they are put out apprentices. 
This hoſpital, in the year 1727, was 
in ſo flouriſhing a condition that it con- 
tained eighty boys, and fifty girls, in 
which year the charge of all its diſburſe- 
ments amounted to 14571. 7s. 6d. At 
Michaelmas 1739, a mathematical ſchool 


was 
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was erected, and a proper maſter em- 
ployed to inſtruct the boys in the art of 
navigation, to fit them for the ſervice of 
their country, ſeveral of whom fince the 
erection of this ſchool have been put ap- 
prentice to captains in the King's ſervice; 
The expence of each child is about 81. 
a year, beſides the ſalaries of the maſters 
and miſtreſſes, the wages of ſervants, and 
other charges attending the hoſpital. 
GREY EAGLE Areet, Brick lane, Spitalfields.“ 
GREY FRIARS, a court in Newgate ſtreet, 
near the gate, adjoining on one fide to 
Chriſt's hoſpital. Here, in the reign of 
King Henry III. was erected a convent of 
Franciſcans or Grey Friars, and ſome time 
after a ſpacious church, which was not 
compleatly finiſhed till the year 1380, 
tho' it was conſecrated in 1325. This 
church, which was 3oo feet in length, 
eighty-nine in breadth, and ſixty-four 
feet two inches in height from the ground 
to the roof, was built at different times, 
at the expence of different perſons, and 
among its benefactors were ſeveral Queens 
of England. In the year 1429, Richard 
Whittington here founded a library, 129 
feet in length and thirty-one in breadth, 
which was finiſhed the following year, 
and within three years after furniſhed 
|: with books. However, at the general 
ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, the * 
| | N Wi 
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with all the edifices belonging to it, was 
ſurrendered to Henry VIII. and the or- 
naments and utenſils taken away, and ap- 
plied to the King's uſe: after which the 
church was ſhut up for ſome time, and 
uſed as a ſtorehouſe for goods taken as 


prizes from the French; but in January 
1546, this church, with the friery, libra- 


ry, chapter houſe, cloiſters and gardens, . 


were given by King Henry to the Mayor 
and Commonalty of London, with the 
hoſpital of St. Bartholomew in Weſt 
Smithfield, the pariſhes of St. Nicholas 
and St. Ewin, and ſo much of St. Sepul- 
_ chre's parith as is within Newgate, to be 
made one pariſh belonging to the church 
in the Grey Friars, which was from 
thenceforward to be called Chriſt Church. 
In ſhort, in the year 1552, the houſe of 
the Grey Friars began to be repaired for 
the reception of poor fatherleſs children, 
and in Da following near four 
hundred were taken in. &Szow. SEC 
Cur1sT's HosPITAL. 


GREYKOUND alley, I. St. Mary Ax.“ 2. 


Newgate ſtreet.* 

GREYHOUND court, 1. Alderſgate fireet.* 
2. St. Catharine's lane.“ 3. Chick lane.“ 

= Lamb ſtreet.* 5. Milford lane.“ 6. 

Moor's ſtreet, Soho.“ 

GREYHOUND Iun yard, St. Margaret ; hill. * 

GREYHOUND Jane, FRIES Colts ſtreet.* 

GREY- 
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GREYHOUND ſtreet, Whitechapel. * 


GREYHOUND yard, 1. Portpool lane.“ 2. 


Upper Ground ſtreet.* _ 
Grey PRA alley, Red Maid lane. 
GREyY's yard, Duke ſtreet, Piccadilly. 
GRIDIRON alley, Whitechapel.* 
GRIDIRON court, High Holborn.* 
GRIFFIN alley, Blackman ſtreet.“ 
GRIFFIN rect, Shadwell Dock.“ 


GRIFFIN yard, Long lane, Weſt Smith- 


field.“ 
GRIFF IS's rents, Barnaby ſtreet.- 
GRIGG's court, Goodman's yard. F 
GRIPEY alley, Artichoke lane. 
GROCERs, the ſecond of the twelve princi- 
pal companies, was anciently denominat- 
ed Pepperers; but having changed their 
name to that of Grocers, were under that 
denomination incorporated by letters pa- 
tent granted by King Edward III. in the 
year 1345, which were confirmed by 
Henry VI. in 1429. Theſe grants were 
afterwards confirmed by a new charter of 
Charles I. in the year 1640, with an ad- 
ditional power of ſearching and inſpecting 
the goods and weights of all Grocers 
within the city and ſuburbs of Lendon, 
and three miles round. They had an- 
ciently the management of the King's 
beam m this city, with the right of ap- 
pointing a maſter-weigher, and four por- 


ters to attend it. 
This 
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This corporation conſiſts of a Prime 
and three other Wardens, fifty-two Aſ- 
ſiſtants, and one hundred and 6-0 
ven Liverymen, whoſe fine upon admiſ- 
ſion is 20]. They have a great eſtate, out 
of which they annually pay to the poor 
about 7ool. Maitland. 

GROCERS olley, 1. In the Poultry. 2. 
Shoreditch. 


GROCERS HALL, on the north ſide of the 


Poultry, and at the farther end of Gro- 
cers alley, is ſituated on a ſpot of ground 
purchaſed by the Grocers company in the 
year 1411, of Robert Lord Fitzwalter, 
for three hundred and twenty marks. 
T8 building is well deſigned for the 

ſe of a common hall; and is not 
=o a ſtately edifice, but is fo capacious, 


that for many years it ſerved for the uſes 


of the Bank of England, which was kept 
in this hall, till the edifice in Thread- 
needle ſtreet was erected for that purpoſe. 
The ancient ſtone and brick building at 
the north weſt corner of the garden, in- 
habited by the beadle of the company, is 
probably part of the ancient city manſion 
of the noble family of F itzwalter, and 
conſequently the oldeſt building within 
the city walls. Maitland. 

Grocers HALL yerd, Grocers alley. 
GROCERS rents, Eaſt Smithfield. 


Vor. III. G. Groom 
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GROOM PoRTER, an officer of the King's 
palace under the Lord Chamberlain. It 
is his duty to ſee that his Majeſty's lodg- 
ings are furniſhed with tables, chairs, 
ſtools and firing ; to provide cards, dice, 

&c. Chamberlam's Preſent State. 

GRooOM OF THE STOLE, the firſt Lord of the 
Bedchamber, who is groom of the long 
robe or veſtment worn by the King on 

ſolemn occaſions, and called the ſtole. 
It is his office to preſent or put on his 
Majeſty's ſhirt every morning, and to 
order the things of the bedchamber. His 
ſalary is 2000 l. a year. 

Gr o8VENOR'S gate, Groſvenor ſtreet. 

GROSVENOR'S mews, a ſtreet of ſtables near 
Groſvenor ſquare. 

GROSVENOR'S paſſage, Groſvenor Areet. + 

GROSVENOR /7uare, is bounded on the north 

by Oxford road ; on the eaſt by Hanover 
buildings ; on the ſouth by Mayfair; and 

on the weſt by Hyde Park. It is however 
entirely — with buildings, which 
are very magnificent, though the fronts 
are far from being uniform, ſome of them 
being entirely of ſtone, others of brick 
and ſtone, and others of rubbed brick, 
with only their quoins, facios, windows 
and door caſes of ſtone. Some of them 
are adorned with ſtone columns of the 
ſeveral orders, while others have only 
plain 


plain fronts. Indeed here is the greateſt 4 
variety of fine buildings that are any where 


to be met with in ſo ſmall a compaſs, and i 
they are fo far uniform, as to be all ſaſhed uf 


and to be pretty near of an equal height. 
The area of this ſquare contains about 
five acres, and in the middle is a large 
garden ſurrounded with paliſado pales 
placed upon a circular dwarf wall. This 
garden is laid out into walks, and adorn- 
ed with an equeſtrian ſtatue of King : il 
George 1. gilt, which ftands upon a pe- 
deſtal in the center; _ 
This ſquare and the adjacent places are 
thus named from -Sir Thomas Groſvenor, 
GROSVENOR rect, 1. Horſe ferry, Weſt- 
minſter.+ 2: New Bond ſtreet. 


A lift of Pictures that are at preſent hung 1 
up in the two firſt floors of the houſe Y 
of Paul Methuen; Eſq; in Groſvenor 1 
ſtreet. | W | 1 


N. B. In this liſt, after the deſcription 
of the pictures, the names of thoſe by 
whom they are thought to be painted 


are added, for the information of ſuch as 8 
may be great admirers of the art of paint- I 
ing, and lovers of pictures, and yet may li” 
not have knowledge or experience enough hi 
in that art to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral hands N 
by which they are done. 1 

But as it is very poſſible, and even pro- 1 
G 2 bable, ll 
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bable, that the owner of them may, for 
want of ſufficient ſkill, have been miſ- 
taken in the naming of the authors of 
ſome. of them; tho' at the ſame time he 
begs it may be believed, that he has done 
nothing of that kind, without ſuch rea- 
{ons for it, as appeared very good to him; 
nor has been guided in it by partiality 
to the pictures, or any other conſidera- 
tion, but regard to truth, which he al- 
ways thought ſhould take place of every 
thing: ſo thoſe who are better judges, 
are at liberty to name the pictures as they 
pleaſe, and reſtore them to the authors to 
which they may think they really belong. 
On the FIRST FLOOR. 8 
In the hall and ſtair caſe. 
Over the chimney. ' 
A naked boy blowing bubbles and tread- 
ing on a death's head, repreſenting Va- 
nity, by Elizabetha Sirani. 
Near the ſtreet door. 
A large picture of dogs and foxes, by 
Peter Sneyders. 
Over the door that goes into the firſt 
parlour. 
A man's head, by Gioſep ppe de Ribera, 
commonly call'd Il Spagnoletto. 


On the landing place. 
A large picture of David and Abigail, by 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens 
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Over the door. 

The adventure of Don Quixote and the 
barber, by a Spaniſh painter. 

Fronting the landing place at the top. 

The portrait of the Ducheſs of Mantua, 
grand daughter to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, with her ſon in her lap, 
who was the laſt Duke of Mantua, with 
ſome allegorical figures, armour, &c. 
by Giovanni Benedetto Caſtiglione. 

Under it. 

A landſcape, and a muſical converſation, 
painted by Sir Peter Lely; being the 
portraits of himſelf and his whole fa- 
mily, drawn by the life. 

Fronting the windows. 
The judgment of Paris, by Gerard Laireſt. 
Under it. 

The judgment of Midas, by the farne hand. 
DODouer the looking glaſs. 

A young lad blowing bubbles, faid to be 
painted by Hannibal Caracci. 

In the firſt parlour. 
Over the chimney. 

A Dutch kermis or country fair, painted 
by Old Peter Breughel. 

On each fide of 1 * chimney. 

Next the window, the portrait of a Turk, 
by Rembrand Van Rhryn. 


. David with the head of Goliah and his 


ſling, by Leonello Spada. 


3 Between 


11 
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Between the windows. 
A man's head, ſaid to be that of Maſſa⸗ 
niello the fiſherman who cauſed the 


great revolution of Naples, Ty Salvator 
Roſa. 


The portrait of Franciſco de Taxis, the 


firſt inventor of the poſts in Europe, for 
which reaſon the direction of them has 
always remained in one of his family 
in all the dominions that belongs to the 
houſe of Auſtria, by a hand not cer- 
tainly known. 
Over the doors out of the hall, 


The folly of ſpending our lives in the pur- 


by William Vanderveld, „Junior. 


ſuit of love, wine, muſic and play, 
an emblematical picture, by Johannes 
Schorel. 

The Virgin, our Saviour, St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, St. Peter, St. John the Baptiſt, 
and St. Jerom; by Jacobo Palma, ſe- 
nior, commonly called Old Palma. 

Over the marble table. 

'The birth of our Saviour, and the adora- 

tion of the ſhepherds, by Giac. Baſſan. 
Under it, in the middle. 

St. John the Baptiſt aſleep in the deſert, 
1 Andrea del Sarto. 
| On both ſides of it. | 

Two ſmall ſea pieces, a port in the Medi- 
terranean, and a fight with the Turks, 


Under 
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Under them, in the middle. 
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An emblematical picture, repreſenting a 


guardian angel pointing out the way 

to heaven to a ſoul, under the figure of 

a young girl, by Carlino Dolce. 

On both ſides of it. 

Two very highly finiſhed landſeapes on 

copper, by Salvator Roſa. 
HhHetween the two doors. 

The portrait ef the Duke of Richmond 
and Lenqx, of the Stuart family, at 
whole length, with 2 dog, by Sir An- 
thony Vandyck. 

Over the ao to the back parlour. 

Vulcan at his forge, with the Cyclops, 
by Jacob Jordaans of Antwerp. 

Over againſt the windows. 

In the middle. 

The head of our Saviour crown'd with 

thorns, by Ludovico Caracci. 

On both ſides of that. 


Two fruit pieces, by Michael Angelo Paſe, 


called Michael Angelo del — . — 
lio. 
9 Under them, in the middle. 
A Bacchanal in two colours, by Rubens. 
On both ſides of it. 
A landicape with a robbery, and a battle, 
bow painted by Giacomo Corteſe, com- 
MPF called I Bourgognone. 


G 4 Under 
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Under them, in the middle. 
A pretty large landſcape and figures of 
utch boors, by Adrian Van Oſtade. 
On both ſides of it. 
Aſtag hunting, and another of hern hawk- 
ing, by Philip Woverman. 
Under them. 
Two converſations of boors within doore, 
by Adrian Van Oſtade. 
In the ſecond parlour. 
Over the chimney. 
Lot and his two daughters, with the city 
of Sodom on fire, by Lorenzo Lotti, a 
great imitator of Giorgione and Titian. 
Over the cloſet doors. 
, Next the window. | 
The great amphitheatre at Rome, ad 
other buildings, by Viviano Cadahorra, 
A ſea port with buildings and ruins, by 
Salviouch, and the figures by John Miele, 
Over the docr to the firſt parlour. 
Omphale the miſtreſs of Hercules, with 
the lion's ſkin and his club by her, by 
Auguſtin Caracci. 
Over the two other doors. 
T wo battles in the ſtile of Bourgognone, 
but the hands not certainly known. 
| In the paſſage room, 
Over the doors. 
A philoſopher with a book in his hand, 
We Pier Franceſco Mola. 


Mary 
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Mary Magdalen, by Giacinto Brandi. 
Our Saviour meditating on the ſins of the 
world, by Giovanni Antonio Regillio, 
a competitor of Titian's, and common- 
ly called II Pordenone. 
In the great room. 
Over the door at which you go in. 
The portrait of a young man on wood, by 
Andrea del Sarto. 
Between that door and the window. 
The head of St. James the apoſtle. 
The head of St. John the evangeliſt. 
N. B. Theſe two laſt pictures are by 
a hand that is not certainly known. 
Under them. 
A Bacchanal painted on copper, by Cor- 
nelius Polembergh, 
Between the door and the wall. 
In the middle. 


A mot large picture of our Saviour and 


the Samaritan woman, by Giovanni 
Franceſco Barbiori da Cento, common- 
ly called Il Guercino. 
On the ſide towards the door. 
The Virgin and Child, by II Cavalice 
Giovanni Langfranchi. 
On the fide towards the ll. 


Venus drefling, and Cupid holding her 


looking-glaſs, by Paolo Veroneſe. 
Under many in the middle. 


TheVirginand eee 
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On the fide towards the door. 

The Virgin and Child in the clouds, and 

ſeveral angels, by Bartholomeo Murillo. 
On the fide towards the wall. 

The Virgin and our Saviour, by Carlo 
Cignani. 

Next to the door. 

The annunciation of the Virgin * 
by Paolo Veroneſe. 

Next to the wall. 

The birth of our Saviour, &c. by Jacapo 
Robuſti, commonly called Tintoretto. 

DOiuoer the x Gran] 

Tobit and the angel, by Michael Angelo 
Amerighi, commonly called Michael 
Angelo Caravaggio. 

Between the wall and the chimney. 
In the middle. | 

The portrait of a man, by Antonio Al- 

legri, commonly called Il Corregio. 
Towards the wall. 

The head of ſome Spaniſh general, by 
Giovanni Giachinette, commonly cal- 
led Il Bourgognone delle Teſte. 

Towards the chimney. 

The portrait of the famous Hernando 
Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, by Ti- 
tiano Vecelli, called Il Titiano. 

Under them. 

A large battle in an oval, painted by 
Luca e | | 

Between 


* 
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Between the chimney and fartheſt wall. 
In the middle. 

St. Sebaſtian, by Guido Reni. 

Next the chimney. 

The portrait of Sir Aa Vandyck, 
painted by himſelf. | 

Next to the wall, 

The portrait of a young girl, with a little 
dog aſleep in her hands, Ip Rembrand 
Van Rhryn. 

Under them. 


A large oval battle, painted by Luca Jor- 
dano. 


2 . the cloſet door. 
'The portrait of a man with a book in his 
hand, ſaid to be the famous ſatiriſt 
Berni, by Giorgio Dan called II 
Giorgione. 
Between the door and the wall. 
A ſhe faint, with angels, by Pietro Beret- 
tini, called Pietro Cortona. 
Under it, in the middle. 
A ſmall battle, by Bourgognone. 
On both ſides of it. | 
Two ſmall pictures, done from the gal- 
lery of Archduke Leopold, the one 
from Paris Bourdon, and the other 
from young Palma, by David Teniers. 
Between the door and the window. 


A large picture, repreſenting our Saviour | 


at the hariſce's houſe, and * Mag- 


dalen 
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dalen anointing his feet, with the por- 
trait of the perſon for whom it was 
painted, as a ſervant waiting at table, 
by Carlo Dolce. 
N. B. This picture is out of the: tile of 
Carlo Dolce's paintings, who never 
before attempted fo great a ſubject 
and compoſition ; and was done by 
him, after the drawing of Ludovico 
Cigoli. 
Under it, in the middle. 


The portraits of three of Henry the 


Seventh's children, viz. Prince Arthur, 
Henry the VIII. and Princeſs Mary, 
— was afterwards Queen of France, 
and Ducheſs of Brandon, by a hand 
not certainly known. _ 
On both ſides of it. 


Two pieces of the hiſtory of Judith, the 


one where ſhe is preſented to Holofer- 
nes, and the other where ſhe is enter- 
tained by him at a feaſt, oy Paolo Ve- | 
roneſe. 
On the srcomD FLOOR. 
In the dining room. 
Over the door as you go into it. 


A fortune teller, with ſeveral figures con- 


ſulting him, by Giorgio Barbarelli, 
called I] Giorgione. 
Over the door. | 
The hiſtory of Tancred and Erminia, _ 
O 
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of Taſſo, by Pietro Berettini, called 


Pietro de Cortona. 
Between the doors. 

A large picture, repreſenting the baptiſm 
of our Saviour by St. John in the ri- 
ver Jordan, with angels, by Guido Reni. 

Between the wall and middle door. 

A Bacchanal, with Silenus and ſatyrs, by 

Jacob Jordaans of Antwerp. 
Under it. 

A large landſcape, by Claude Gille, com- 
monly called Claude de Lorraine. 
Between that door and the wall. 

The Virgin and our Saviour, St. John the 
Baptiſt and his lamb, St. Peter, and the 
three cardinal virtues, Faith, Charite, 


and Hope, 5 Titiano Vecelli, called 11 


Titiano. 
N. B. This is an emblomezical picture, 
by which the painter meant to re- 


preſent the ſeveral virtues that are 


neceſſary to form the character of a 
good Chriſtian. 
Under it, in the middle. 
The holy family, by Paolo Veroneſe; 
the ſaint which is repreſented in ar- 


mour, being the Portrait of Paolo him- 
ſelf. 


Next to the door. 
A landſcape and naked figures, by Cor- 
nelius Polembergh. 


Next 


. 


Next to the wall. | 
The flight into Egypt, by Filippo Lauri. 

HhHetween the wall and chimney, 

Scipio and the fair captive at Carthagena, 
by Pietro de Cortona. 

Under that. 

A battle, by Giacomo Corteſe, called 
Il Bourgognone. 

Between the chimney and the window. 

The dead body of our Saviour, with the 

Virgin Mary, and St. John, by Han- 
nibal Caracci. 
Under it. | 

A landſcape, repreſenting a temple of 
Bacchus, and the fun ſetting, by Claude 
Gille, commonly called Claude de Lor- 
raine. 

Dreſſing room. 

The ordination of St. Dennis, patron 

of France, by Luſtache le Sueur. 
Between the chimney and the window. 

Women at work by candle light, by Gia- 

como Baſſan. 
Under it, in the middle. 

The annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin, 
with God the Father, and ſeveral an- 
om in the clouds, by Franceſco Al- 

i. | 


N. B. This picture belonged to Pope 
Innocent X as may be ſeen by his 
2 his 
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arms on the back ſide of it; and the 
frame, which is of filver, was made 
by the famous ſtatuary A 
Algardi. 
Under that. 

St. Auguſtine in an extacy, contemplat- 
ing the myſtery of the holy Trinity, and 
the incarnation of our Saviour; a ve 
high finiſhed ſketch by Vandyck, of 
he fineſt picture he ever painted, which 
is in the church of St. Re at 
Antwe 

On both ſides, 3 at the top. 

A man and a woman ſmoaking, and a 
man and woman drinking, _— David 
Teniers. 

Underneath, on each ſido. 
Next the window. 
Cephalus and Procris, by Adam Elſheimer. 
Next to the chimney. 

The will of Eudadimus the nean, 
a ſketch, by Nicholas Pouſin. 
Between the chimney and the wall. 

The fli ght into Egypt, by Il Cavalier Gio- 
vanni Lanfranchi. _ 

Under it, in the middle. 

The portrait of Antonio Caracci, fon of 

Auguſtino, by Annibal Caracci. 
Under that. 

A garland of flowers, painted on looking 

glaſs, by Old Baptiſte. - 
n 
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On both ſides at top. 
Next the chimney. 
A ſatyr ſqueezing gr _ with a tyger 
and leopard, by Ru 
Next the wall. 
Cupid ſhaving his bow, and two other 
little Cupids, by Parmegiano. 
Under them. N 
Dutch boors in a fury againſt the Spa- 
niards, by Peter Brughel, and a barber 
- ſurgeon's ſhop, wi 
kies, by David Teniers. 


Over againſt the windows. 
In the middle. 


St. Francis Xavier dying 1 in an iſland on 


the coaſt of China, by Carlo Maratti. 
On both ſides of it. 
Two ſea pieces, by William Vaude 
velcd, jun. 

Under them, in the middle. * 
The Virgin and Child, St. Joſeph,“ st. 
Anne, and St. Catharine, by John 

Abeyk, commonly called Jonn of 


Bruges. 


On both ſides of it. 


Four pieces of the hiſtory of Judith and 


Holofernes, by Paolo Can 
Under them, in the middle. 
The martyrdom of the Innocents on cop- 
per, by Aleſſandro Turchi. 8 
n 


a cat and mon- 


| 
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On both ſides of it. 
A ſmall battle piece, by Bourgognone. 


A march of ſoldiers, by the ſame. 


Over the door to the dining room. 

The portrait of Coſmus the 3d. Duke 
of I. lorence, when a child, by Giuſtus 
Subtermans. 

| Over the two other Fay 

Our Saviour breaking the bread, and 
blefling the cup, and St. Bruno founder 
of the order of Carthuſians, both of 
them by Carlo Dolce. 

Between the two doors. 
The marriage of Jacob, by Ciro Ferri. 
Under it. | 

The Virgin and our Saviour in the clouds, 
and the ſeveral ſaints, patrons of the 
city of Bologna, by Guido Reni. 

nder that. 

The nativity of our Saviour, by young 

Palma. 

Over againſt the chimney. 

A large landſcape, with the baptiſm of 
Queen Candace's eunuch by St Philip, 
by John Both: 

Under it, in the middle. 

The inſide of a church, by Henry Sten- 
wix, and the hgures by Velvet Brug- 
hell. 

Under each corner of it. 

Two little round pictures, one of them 

Vol. III. H being 
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being the head of Mary Magdalen, and 


the other that of our Saviour crown'd 
with thorns; both of then by Fran- 
ceſco Albani. 
Under them. 
The ſhipwreck of St. Paul on the iſland 
of Malta, by Adam Elſheimer. 
| On each fide of it. 
Two ſmall landſcapes on copper, by John 
| Brughell, commonly call d the Velvet 
h Brughell. 
On both fides of them. | 
The martyrdom of St. Laurence, by Ti- 
tiano Vecelli, commonly called f Ti- 
tiano; and St. Sebaſtian, and other 
ſaints, by Filippo Lauri. 
Between "the door and the window. 
The education of Bacchus, ** Simon 
Vouet. 
Under it. 
The Virgin and our Saviour, and ſeveral 
ſaints, by Ludovico Caracc1. 
Under that. 
The judgment of Paris, by Giovanni Ro- 
tenhamer, the landſcape by Paul Brill. 
Between the windows over the glaſs, 
A portrait of a Dominican friar, by 
Giovanni Lanfranchi. 
In the paſſage room, over the doors. 
The portrait of Don Antonio de Leyva, . 
General to Charles the Fifth, who 
| too 
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tock Francis the Firſt priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia. By Il Doſſo di Ferrara. 
The portrait of Charles Lewis, the eldeſt 
Prince Palatine, by Vandyke. 
The portrait of the Lady Anne Carre, 
Counteſs of Bedford, by the ſame. 
Over the chimney. | 
Our Saviour carried before Pontius Pilate, 
in water colours, by Lucas of Leyden. 
In the bedchamber, over the door. 
The portrait of a man in a ruff, by 
Rubens. 
Over the chimney. 


A large picture of a cone, = ap fruit, 
&c. by the Malteſe, and Mic 26 8 
del Campidoglio. + Rs | 

In the cloſet. 
Over the chimney. - 
A copy of Raphael's Te of the Ma- 


donna della Seggiola in the Fe of 
Piti, at Florence. 


Under it. 


A ſmall flower piece on copper, by Velvet 
Brughell. 


Over the little cloſet FREE | 
The portrait of Sir Paul Methuen when 
a boy. 
Over the door next the window. 


The picture of a woman, &c. by Albert 
Durer. 


H 2 Over 
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Over the bedchamber door: 
* man's head, by Tintoretto, ſaid to be 
that of the famous Andrea Veſalio. 

Grove ſtreet, Hackney. 

GRruB ſtreet, 1. Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate. 2. 
Market ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 

GRruB's rents, Whitechapel. . 

GUBBINs, or GOBIONS, near North Mims 
in Hertfordſhire, had its naine from its 
ancient Lord Sir Richard Gobion. In the 
reign of Henry VII. it belonged to the 
family of the Mores, when it was called 
More Hall; but on the attainder of the 
great Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, it was forfeited to the 
Crown, and ſettled on the Princeſs, after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth, who held it till 
her death. It afterwards came into the 

ſſeſſion of ſeveral families, and was at 

length purchaſed by the late Sir Jeremy 

Sambroke. The manor houſe and gar- 
dens are very beautiful. 

GUuiLDHALL, at the north end of King 
ſtreet, Cheapſide, is the hall for holding 
the courts, and tranſacting the buſineſs 
of the city. The old hall in Alderman- 
bury being fallen to decay, the preſent 
ſtructure was begun in the year 1411, 
upon a larger and more noble plan, and 
ten · years were employed in compleating 


it; The executors of the famous Richard 
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Whittington, long celebrated in ſong, 
2ave a Purbeck er to the hall, and 
glazed ſome of the windows, on every 
one of which Whittington's arms are 
placed ; others of the Aldermen glazed 
different windows, and had alſo their 
arms painted on the glaſs. 8 
The hall being however much damag | 
ed by the fire of London in 1666, was 5 
repaired and beautified two years after, at 
the expence of 25001. in fo effectual a 
manner, that it has ſtood till this time. 
The entrance has a ſtately Gothic fron- 
tiſpiece, with the King's arms under a 
cornice, pediment and vaſe; under which 
are niches; and in the middle of the front 
are the following words done in gold: 
Reparata & ornata Thoma Rawlinſon, 
Milit. Majore, An. Dom. MD CCI. 
That is, | 
Repaired and adorned in the year 1706, 
during the Mayoralty of Thomas . 
linſon. 
Over the gate is a balcony, above which 
are placed in niches on each ſide, the 
figures of Moſes and Aaron; and in 
niches on each ſide of the gate below, the 
four cardinal virtues; alſo under the bal- 
cony are depicted the arms of twenty-four 
companies. „ | 
On entering this Gothic arch, you 
. come 
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come into the hall, which is one hundred 
and fifty- three feet long, forty-eight feet 
broad, and fifty- five feet high. The roof is 
flat, and divided into pannels; the walls 
on the north and ſouth ſides are adorned 
with four Gothic demi-pillars, painted 
white with blue veins, and gilt capitals, 
upon which are the royal arms, and thoſe 


of Edward the Confeſſor. 


Nearly fronting the gate, are nine or 


ten ſteps, leading to the Lord Mayor's 


court, over which is a balcony ſupported 
at each end by four iron pillars in the 
form of palm trees; by theſe is a ſmall 
encloſure on each ſide on the top of the 
ſteps, uſed on ſome occaſions as offices 
for clerks to write in, each being juſt ſuf- 
ficient to hold one perſon. Under theſe 
are two priſons called Little Eaſe, from the 
lowneſs of the ceiling, by which priſon- 
ers were obliged to fit on the floor ; theſe 
priſons are intended for city apprentices, 
who upon complaint and a ſtrict exami- 
nation into the offence, were ſometimes 
committed thither by. the Chamberlain, 
whoſe office is at the right hand at the 
head of the fteps. In the front of this 


balcony is a clock, on the frame of which 
is carved the four cardinal virtues, with the 


figure of Time on the. top, and a cock on 
each ſide of him, But the moſt extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary figures are yet behind; theſe are 
two monſtrous giants which ſtand on the 


outſide of the balcony cloſe to the wall, 


one on each fide: they have black and 
buſhy beards ; one holds an halbert, and 
the other a ball ſet round with ſpikes, 
hanging by a chain to a long ſtaff. Theſe 
abſurd ornaments, which Mr. Strype ſup- 
poſes were deſigned to repreſent an anci- 
ent Briton and a Saxon, are painted, as 


if to give them the greater appearance of 


life, and render them more formidable to 
children, | 

Round the hall are hung up, the ſtan- 
dards and colours taken from the French, 
at the battle of Ramilies. At the eaſt 
end are the King's arms between the 
pictures of his preſent Majeſty King 
George II. and Queen Caroline; cloſe by 
the firſt is Queen Anne, and by the laſt 
his late Majeſty King George I. and at 
the ſame end of the hall, but on the north 


and ſouth ſides, are the pictures of King 


William III. and Queen Mary fronting 
each other. The hall is likewiſe adorn- 
ed with the portraits of eighteen Judges, 
put up by the city as a teſtimony of 


public gratitude for their ſignal ſervices, , 


in determining the differences which 


aroſe between landlords and tenants, | 
without the expence of law ſuits, on re- 
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building the city after the fire. Theſs 
Judges are all painted at full length in 
their ſcarlet gowns; and in the Lord 
Mayor's court there are the portraits of 
five other Judges painted in the fame 
manner. 

On the eaſt end of the hall is held the 
court of Huſtings weekly, and occaſion- 
ally that of the Exchequer; and before the 
Huſtings is held the court of Conſcience. 
At the weſt end is held alternately the 
Sheriff's court for the Poultry and Wood 
ſtreet counters. Oppoſite to the Cham- 
berlain's office, already mentioned, as 
ſituated up the ſteps underneath the 
giants, is the office of Auditors of the 
city accounts, within which is the Lord 
Mayor's court office, where the Lord 
Chief Juſtice occaſionally fits in trials by 
niſi prius. On the weſt fide of the Mayor's 
court office is the. court of Orphans, 

where the Lord Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas occaſionally fits. Adjoining 
to this court on the north, is the old 
council chamber, now uſed by the Com- 
miſſioners of bankrupts. Contiguous to 
it is the new council chamber. Beneath 
the Mayor's court is the Town Clerk's 
office, where are depoſited the city ar- 
chives. To the eaſt and north are the 
reſidences of the Chamberlain and Town 

| | Clerk 
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Clerk; near which are two rooms wherein 
the buſineſs of bankrupts are diſpatch- 
ed. Contiguous to the north weſt is the 
kitchen ; in the porch is the Comptrol- 
ler's office, and over it the Iriſh chamber. 1 
Over the piazzas on the weſt, are the 1 
common Serjeant's, Remembrancer's, and " 
city Solicitor's offices. See an account of | ö 

| 


each of theſe courts under the articles, Court 
of COMMON Council. Lord Mavok's - 
Court. Court of HusTINGs, &c, = 
Guildhall is at the end of a tolerable 1 
- viſta, which ſhews the building to ſome 1 
advantage, though the Gothic front has 
nothing very extraordinary in it. The 
hall within is a fine one, but the entrance 
would have been better at the lower end = 
than in the middle, for by this means all 'q 
the beauty of the perſpective is loſt. The 10 
aſcent of ſteps acroſs the hall not being 
oppoſite the gate, as it ought to have 
been, is another material defect. A noble 
front in the ſituation of Guildhall, would 
have had an advantage hardly to be met 
with elſewhere, and give an architect a 
fine opportunity of diſplaying his genius. 
But the preſent front is full of little parts 
which have no effect at a diſtance. 
GUILDHALL alley, Baſinghall ſtreet, lead- 
ing to Guildhall. | . 
GUILDHALL CHAPEL, ſituated between 


Black- 
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Blackwell hall, and Guildhall, was found- 
ed in the year 1299, dedicated to St. Mary 
„ Magdalen and All Saints, and called Lon- 
4 don College. A chantry was founded 
| in this chapel for four chaplains, and 
1 lands and tenements left for their ſupport. 
bo It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VI. 
Wy and received new endowments : but at 
the ſuppreſſion of rehgious houſes it re- 
verted to the Crown, and was bought of 
King Edward VI. with other lands and 
tenements, for the ſum of 4561. 13s. 4d. 
and the city holds it in ſoccage of the 
manor of Greenwich. It was defaced, 
but not burnt down by the fire of London 
in 1666, and has been ſince repaired, 
This edifice 1s perfectly in the Gothic * 
taſte. In ſeveral niches are ſet the figures 
in ſtone of King Edward VI. of Queen 
Elizabeth, with a phoenix under her; 
and of King Charles I. treading on a 
globe. The windows are extremely large, 
and on the infide the walls are hung with 
tapeſtry. Over the Aldermen's ſeats there 
is a wainſcot covering, and a particular 
feat for the Lord Mayor, adorned with 
cartouches. There is a gallery at the 
welt end, a handſome wainſcot pulpit and 
deſk, and a neat altar piece incloſed with 
rails and baniſters. 
On the ſouth fide of this chapel was 
formerly 
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formerly a library belonging to Guild- 
hall and the College. But it is ſaid that 
that in the reign of King Edward VI. 
Edward Duke of Somerſet, then Lord 
Protector, ſent for the books with a pro- 
miſe of returning them ſhortly; upon 
which three carriages were loaded with 
them ; but they being never returned, 
the room has been long made a ſtorehouſe 
for cloths. 
 GuiLDHALL yard, 1. King ſtreet, Cheap- 
ſide. 2. King ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
GUILFORD, or GUILDFORD, a conſiderable 
borough in Surry, ſituated on the river 
Wey, thirty miles from London, and go- 
verned by a Mayor, Recorder, and Al- M 
dermen. Here the aſſizes are ſometimes 1% 
held, and always elections for members | 
of parliament, the town itſelf returning = 
| 
| 


two. Not far from the town are the | 
ruinous walls of an old caſtle, this having | 
been in the Saxon times a royal villa, | 
where many of our Kings long after kept _ 
their feſtivals. Here were formerly two | 
or three convents, one of which was not Ki 
long ago the ſeat of Daniel Coſwall, Eſq; If 
and had a delightful park adjoining to it. = 
There were alſo three churches in the _ 
town; but one of them fell down in the | 
year 1740. Here is a charity ſchool 1 | 
founded by King Edward VI. and an alms- ' | 
| __ houſe 1 
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' houſe founded by George Abbot, Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who endowed it 
with lands worth 300 l. a year, 100 l. of 
which he ordered to be employed in ſet- 
ting the poor at work, and the other 
2001. he allotted: for the maintainance of 
a maſter, twelve brethren, and eight ſiſ- 
ters, who are to have 2s. 6d. a week: 
the Archbiſhop's birth day is annually 
commemorated in it; and the Archhiſhop 
of Canterbury is its viſitor. There are 
here likewiſe two charity ſchools for thirty 
boys, and twenty girls; and a fine circu- 
lar courſe for horſe races, which begin 
when the Newmarket races are ended. 


Guilford had formerly, a conſiderable ma- 


- nufacture of cloth, of which there are ſtill 


ſome remains, The great road from 


Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies through 


the town, which has been always famous 


for good inns, the cleaneſt of linen, and 


other excellent accommodations ; and as 
the river Wey is made navigable to this 
town, a great quantity of timber is car- 
ried down it to London, not only from 
this neighbourhood, but from the Suſſex 
and Hampſhire woods, above thirty miles 
off, from whence it is brought to Guil- 


ford in the ſummer by land carriage. 


The road from hence to Farnham is 


very remarkable, for it runs along the 


rid ge 


— 
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ridge of a high chalky hill, no wider | | 
than the road itſelf, and the declivity be- 
gins on either hand, at the edge that 
bounds the highway, and 1s very ſteep 
and high. From this hill is a n a 
proſpect; to the north and north weſt 
over Bagſhot Heath; to the ſouth eaſt ; 
into Suflex, almoſt to the South Downs ; | 
and to the welt it is ſo unbounded that 1 
the view is only terminated by the hori- 1 
zon. On this hill, which is called St. {i 
Catharine's, ſtands the gallows in ſuch a | 

poſition, that the town's people of Guil- 
ford may, from the High ſtreet, fit at 
their ſhop doors and fee the criminals 
executed. | 

GuiLLAM's wharf, St. Catharine's.+ 

GUuLLYHOLE alley, Wheeler ſtreet. 

GuLsTON's ſquare, Guliton's ſtreet. 

GuLsTON's ftreet, Whitechapel. + 

Ju alley, Barnaby ſtreet. =— 

GUMMERY'S alley, Dorſet ſtreet. F 

Gu alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet.* 2. Little 
Moorfields.“ 3. St. John's ſtreet, Weſt =_ 
Smithfield.* 4. Wapping.* 5. Well [48 
ſtreet.* | = l 

GUN dock, Wapping. 

GUN-HOUSE Hair, near Vauxhall. 

GUN /ane, Three Colts ſtreet.* to 

GUNPOWDER alley, 1. Poor Jury lane. 2. 
Shoe lane. | | 
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GuNNERSBURY Hos, near Ealing, a 
noble and elegant ſtructure, built by Inigo 
Jones, or, as ſome ſay, by Mr. Web, who 
was ſon-in-law to Inigo Jones. Indeed 
the architecture ſhews that if the plan 
was not drawn by that celebrated archi- 
tect himſelf, it was deſigned by ſome of 
his ſcholars, for the building has that 
majeſtic boldneſs and ſimplicity which 
grace all the works of that excellent ar- 
| tiſt. It is ſituated on a riſing ground; 
the approach to it from the garden is 
remarkably fine. The loggia has a 
1 beautiful appearance at a diſtance, and 
= commands a fine proſpect of the county 
| of Surry, the river of Thames, and of 
1 all the meadows on its banks for ſome 
miles, and in clear weather of even the 
city of London. | CSE 
The apartments are extremely conve- 
nient and well contrived. The hall, which 
is large and ſpacious, is on each fide ſup- 
ported by rows of columns, and from 
thence you aſcend by a noble flight of ſtairs 
ts a ſaloon, which is a double cube of 
twenty-five feet high, and moſt elegantly 
furniſhed. This fine room has an en- 
trance into the portico on the back front, 
which is ſupported by columns, and from 
the fineſt of the proſpect over the Thames, 
is a delightful place to ſit in, — the 
ter- 
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afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon; for it 


being contrived to face the ſouth eaſt, the 


ſun never ſhines on it after two o'clock ; 
but extending its beams over the country, 
enlivens the beautiful landſcape that lies 


before this part of the edifice. On en- 


tering the garden from the houſe, you 
aſcend a noble terrace, which affords a de- 
lightful view of the neighbouring country; 
and from this terrace, which extends the 


whole breadth of the garden, you deſcend 
by a beautiful flight of ſteps, with a grand 


baluſtrade on each fide. But the gardens 


are laid out too plain, having the walls 


in view on every fide. This was the 
houſe of the late Henry Furneſſe, Eſq; 


who had a fine collection of pictures in it. 
GUuNSMITHsS, a company incorporated by 


© 


letters patent, granted by King Charles I. 
in the year 1638. This fraternity conſiſts 


of a Maſter, two Wardens, and eighteen 


Aſſiſtants; but has neither livery nor hall. 


Maitland. 


UN ſtreet, Artillery done, Spitalfields.“ 


Gun wharf, 1. Near Battle bridge.“ 2. 


Wapping Dock.* 


Gun yard, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet without.* 


2. Houndfditch.* 3. Maiden lane, South- 
wark.* 4. Pepper alley.* 5. Petticoat 
lane.“ 6. Roſemary lane.“ 7. Sugar 
Loaf alley, Moor lane.* 8, Tower ditch.* 
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GurrrR lane, Cheapſide, originally called 
Guthurn lane, from Guthurn, the owner 
thereof. Maitland 

GUuTTIGE's rents, Whitechapel. + 

Guy or WARWICK'S court, 1. Duke ſtreet.* 

2. Upper Ground.“ 

Guy's court, Playhouſe paſſage, Drury lane. 

Guy's HosPiTAL, in Southwark, for the 
cure of ſick and lame perſons, was found- 

ed by Mr. Thomas Guy, a citizen and 
bookſeller of London, who from a ſmall 
beginning amaſſed an immenſe fortune, 
by his induſtry and frugality; and more 
particularly by purchaſing ſeamen's tick- 
cts in the reign c? Queen Anne; and by 
his ſucceſs in buying and ſelling South 
Sea ſtock in the year 1720. He was 
never married, and had no near relations; 
and therefore towards the. cloſe of his 
life, conſidering how he ſhould diſpoſe of 
his wealth, after many ruminations, re- 
| ſolved to be the founder of the moſt ex- 
tenſive charity ever eſtabliſhed by one 
man. He was ſeventy-fix years of age 
| When he took this reſolution, and having 
no time to loſe, immediately took of the 
Prefident and Governors of St. Thomas's 
hoſpital in Southwark, a leaſe of a piece 
of ground oppoſite to that hoſpital, for 
the term of nine hundred and ninety-nine- 
years, for a ground rent of 3ol. a year ; 
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and as this was covered with ſmall houſes 
that were old and ill tenanted, he imme- 


diately gave the inhabitants notice of his 


intention, and when they had removed 
their effects, pulled down the buildings 
in the year 1721, and proceeding with 
all the expedition of a youth of fortune 
erecting a houſe for his own reſidence ; 
he cauſed the foundation of the intended 
hoſpital to be laid the following ſpring, 
and this vaſt fabric was roofed before the 
death of the founder, which happened 
on the 27th of December 1724. 

The only motive that induced Mr. Guy 
to erect this hoſpital in ſo low and cloſe 
a ſituation, was his deſign of putting it 
under the management and direction of 
the Governors of that of St. Thomas, 
But by the advice of his friends he alter- 
ed his reſolution ; it was then however 
too late to think of chuſing another ſitua- 
tion, for the building was raiſed to the 
ſecond ſtory, but he rendered the place as 
agreeable as poſſible by its elevation above 
the neighbouring ſtreets. 

The expence of erecting and furniſh- 
ing this hoſpital amounted to the ſum of 
18,792]. 16s. great part of which he ex- 


pended in his life time; and the ſum he 


left to endow it, amounted to 219,4991. 
both together amounting to 238, 292l. 16s. 
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a much larger ſum than was ever before 
left in this kingdom by one ſingle perſon 
to charitable uſes. Ta 

The edifice is ſituated at a ſmall diſt- 
ance from the foot of London bridge, and 
conſiſts of two quadrangles, beſides what 
the print exhibits, which 1s intended 
when the old buildings are removed to be 
made regular. At your approach, which 
is a very narrow ftreet, you firſt ſee the 
fide of the ſquare, which is very elegant, 
and a noble iron gate, with very hand- 
ſome piers, but are much diſappointed 
when you come nearer, to find the moſt 
contemptible front you can imagine. The 
whole fide could not be repreſented in 
the print, as there was not diſtance in 
the ſtreet to bring it into the viſual angle, 
The iron gates open into a ſquare, in the 
middle of which is a brazen ſtatue of the 
founder, by Mr. Scheemakers, dreſs'd in 
his livery gown, very well executed. 

In the front of the pedeſtal is this in- 
ſcription : 

THomMas Guy SOLE FOUNDER or 
THIS HOSPITAL IN HIS LIFE TIME, 
A. D. MDCCXXHI. | 

On the welt fide of the pedeſtal is re- 
preſented in baſſo relievo, the parable of 
the good Samaritan ; on the ſouth _ is 

| 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Guy's arms; and on that ſide of the 
pedeſtal facing the eaſt; is our Saviour 
healing the impotent man. 

The ſuperſtructure of this hoſpital has 
three floors beſides the garrets, and the 
ſame conſtruction runs through the whole 
building, which is fo extenſive as to con- 
tain twelve wards, in which are four 
hundred and thirty-five beds; and in 
ſhort the whole has a plainneſs that be- 
comes the nature of the inſtitution, and 
at the ſame time a regularity that does 
ſome honour to the builder, the whole 
being diſpoſed for the mutual accommo- 
dation of the ſick, and of thoſe who at- 
tend them. 


Soon after Mr. Guy's deceaſe, his exc- 


cutors, purſuant to his laft will, applied 
to parliament to get themſelves, and fifty- 
one other. gentlemen nominated by the 
founder, to be incorporated Governors of 
theintended hoſpital; upon which all theſe 
gentlemen were conſtituted a body politic 
and corporate, by the name of the Pre- 
ſident and Governors of this hoſpital : 
they were to have perpetual ſucceſſion and 
a common ſeal, with the power of poſ- 
ſeſſing the real and perſonal eſtates of the 
late Thomas Guy, Eſq; for the purpoſes 
of the will, and to purchaſe in 26) i 
tuity, or for any term of years, any other 
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eſtate whatſoever, not exceeding 12, oool. 
a year. | 

This corporation was no ſooner eſta- 
bliſhed by parliament, than the Preſident 
and Governors ſet heartily about the work, 
by finiſhing and furniſhing the hoſpital, 
chuſmg their officers and ſervants, and 
taking in patients, whoſe number at firſt 
amounted to 402. For the more effectual 
preventing inferior ſervants preying upon 
poor patients, or their friends, they re- 
ſolved to give them handſome ſalaries, 
and the following were appointed, and 
are ſtill given. 


The Treaſurer — — — oo o 
His Clerk == — — — 40 o 0 
Steward — — — — 80 o 0 
Chaplain — — — — 8% oo 
Two Phyſicians, 4o!. each — 80 o © 
Apothecary — — — 80 oo 
Apothecary's two ſervants — 78 0 © 
Surgeryman — — — 30 © 0 
Butler, with his horſe — 67 2 8 
Cook and her ſervant — 32 0 
Porter — — — — 35 00 
Beadde— — — 30 0 0 
Matron — — — — 50 00 
Eleven ſiſters, 251. each — 275 oo 
Eight nurſes, 161. each — 128 0 0 


Twelve watch-women, 1ol. 88 
each — — — — 124 16 0 
8 One 
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One brother belonging to the 


Junatics — — — — 36-0 0" 


One ſiſter belonging to the : 
— Junatiis — — — — 25 0 0 


ä 


5 Sum total, 1349 18 8 


Theſe officers and ſervants are choſen 
by the ſixty Governors, who have carried 
on this noble charity in ſuch a manner as 
to reſtore eaſe and health to many thou- 
ſands of their fellow ſubjects. 
Beſides which the out- patients who re- 
ceive medicines gratis, frequently amount 
to about 1600 in a year. 

Before we conclude this article, it may 
be proper to mention ſome other particu- 
lars relating to Mr. Guy, in order to do 
juſtice to the character of that great bene- 
factor to the public, by which the reader 


will ſee the little foundation there is for 
the general opinion of his being remark- 


able for nothing more than his parſimony 
and avarice. He was a patron of liberty 


and of the rights of his fellow ſubjects, 


which, to his great honour, he ſtrenu- 
_ ouſly aſſerted in ſeveral parliaments, where - 


of he was a member for the borough of 
Tamworth in Staffordſhire, the place of 


his birth. To this town he was a gene- 
ral benefactor; and early in his life he 
LEE © NS. not 
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not only contributed towards the relief of 
private families in diſtreſs, but erected an 
alms- houſe, with a library, in that borough, 
for the reception of fourteen poor men 
and women, to whom he allowed a cer- 
tain penſion during his life, and at his 
death he bequeathed the annual ſum of 
1251. towards their future ſupport, and 
for putting out children apprentices, &c. 
In the year 1701 Mr Guy built and 
furniſhed at his own expence, three 
wards on the north ſide of the outer court 
of St. Thomas's hoſpital, and gave to 
| thoſe. wards 1001. a year, for eleven 
| years immediately preceding the foun- 
l dation of his hoſpital. Some time be- 
fore his death, he removed. the frontiſ- 
piece of St. Thomas's hoſpital, which 
ſtood over the gateway in the Borough, 
and erected it in the place where it 
now ſtands, fronting the ſtreet : he alſo 
enlarged the gateway ; rebuilt the two 
large houſes on its fides, and erected 
the fine iron gate between them, all at 
the expence of 300 l. To many of his 
relations he gave while living, a ſettled 
allowance of 10 or 20 l. a year; and 
to others money to advance them in 
the world. At his death, he left to his 
poor aged relations the ſum of 8701. 
2 year during their life ; and among his 
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younger relations, who were very nume- 
rous, and his executors, he left the ſum 
of 785885 1. Fe left the Governors of 
Chriſt's hoſpital a perpetual annuity of 
4001. for taking in four children annu- 
ally, at the nomination of the Gover- 
nors ; and bequeathed 10001. for diſ- 
charging poor priſoners within the city of 
London, and the counties of Middleſex 
and Surry, who could be releaſed for the 
ſum of 5 I. by which ſum, and the good 
management of his executors, there were 
above 600 poor perſons ſet at liberty, 
from the ſeveral priſons within the bills 
of mortality. Maitland. 
Guy's yard, Vinegar yard, Drury lane. 
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ABERDASHER /quare, Grub ſtreet, 

Fore ſtreet. | 
HABERDASHERS, one of the twelve prin- 
cipal companies, was indifferently called 
Hurrers and Milliners; the latter from 
the merchandize in which they chiefly 
dealt, which came from the city of Milan 
in Italy: but they were incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King Henry VI. 
in the year 1407, by the ſtyle of The 
14 Fra- 
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| 2 of St. Catharine the Virgin, of 
the Haberdaſhers of the city af London. 
But at preſent they are denominated The 
Maſter and four Wardens of the frater- 
nity of the art or myſtery of Haberda- 
Pers. 
This company is governed by a Maſter, 
four Wardens, and ninety- three Aſſiſ- 
tants, with a livery of 342 members, who 
upon their admiſſion pay a fine of 51. 
_ Maitland. 2 
HABERDASHERS Alnshouſe at Hoxton. See 
AsKE's Almsbouſe. 5 
HABERDASHERS HALL, ſituated on the 
north fide of Maiden lane, is a good brick 
building, and the room called the hall is 
very neat and lofty. It is paved with mar- 
ble and Purbeck ſtone, wainſcoted about 
twelve feet high; and the ſcreen at the 
weſt end, where are two arched aper- 
tures, is adorned with pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order. 
HACKET court, Coleman ſtreet. F 
HACKNEY, a village in Middleſex, on the 
north eaſt fide of London, is a very large 
and populous village, inhabited by fuch 
numbers of merchants and wealthy per- 
ſons, that it is ſaid there are near 
an hundred gentlemen's coaches kept. 
The pariſh has ſeveral hamlets belong- 
ing to it, among which are Clapton by 
e tne 
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the north, Dorleſton and Shacklewell on 1 
the weſt, and Hummerton, which leads 1 
to Hackney Marſh, on the eaſt. In this A 
village are two meeting houſes, viz. a 
new Preſbyterian meeting near the church, 
and an Independent meeting in Mare 
ſtreet: beſides a Preſbyterian meeting 
houſe at Clapton. There are alſo here fix 1 
boarding bel a free ſchool, a cha- | 

rity ſchool, and ſeveral almshouſes. 4 

Hackney church was a diſtin& rectory x 
and vicarage in the year 1292, and de- I 
dicated to St. Auguſtine ; but the Knights | 
Templars having obtained a mill and 

other poſſeſſions in the pariſh, they. 

were, upon the ſuppreſſion « their order, 
granted to the Knights Templars of St. | 
John of Jerufalem, from whom the - 
church is ſuppoſed to have received the 
preſent appellation of St. John : however, 
it was not preſented to by that name till 
after the year 1660. It is in the gift of 
Mr. Tyſon, Lord of the manor, but 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs is ſubje& to the 
Biſhop of London. Maitland. 

At the bottom of Hackney Marſh there 
have been diſcovered within theſe' few 
years, the remains of a great ſtone cauſe- 
way, which by the Roman coins found 

ere, appears to have been one of the 

a famous 
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famous highways made by the Romans. 
Engliſb Gazetteer. 

Hackney Coachs. The village of 
Hackney being anciently celebrated for 
the numerous ſeats of the nobility and 
gentry it contained, this occaſioned a 
great reſort thither of perſons of all ranks 

| from the city of London, whereby ſo 
great a number of horſes were daily hired 
| in the city on that account, that at length 

all horſes to be lett received the common 
| appellation of Hackney horſes ; which de- 
nomination has fince been communicated 
| to public coaches and chairs. | 

: Tisobſervable that ſo lately as the year 

1625, there were not above twenty hack- 

ney coaches in the city of London and 

the adjacent parts ; and that theſe did not 
ply in the ſtreets as at preſent; but thoſe 
=. who had occaſion for * ſent for them 

_ from the ſtables where they ſtood : but in 

| 1635, the number of theſe coaches be- 

| ing greatly increaſed, they plied in the 

ſtreets, which being then much narrower 
in many parts of London than at pre- 
ſent, the common paſlages were ob- 
ſtructed and rendered dangerous; and it 
was alledged, that by this great increaſe, 
the price of hay and other . provender 
was much inhanced. Upon this a pro- . 
| clamation 
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clamation was publiſhed by his Majeſty 


King Charles I. on the 19th of January, 
ſtrictly commanding, that after the 24th 
of June following, no hackney coach 
ſhould be uſed within the city and ſub- 
urbs of London, except for carrying 
of people to and from their habitations in 
the country : and that no perſon what- 
ſoever ſhould'be allowed to keep a coach 
in this city, except ſich perſons as were 
capable of keeping four able horſes fit 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, which were at 


all times to be ready when called for, un- 


der a ſevere penalty. However in 1654, 


Cromwell publiſhed an ordinance, by which 


he ordered that the hachney coaches, 
which he limited to two hundred, ſhould 
be under the care and goyernment of the 
court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 
And in 1662 it was enacted by parlia- 
ment, that all the hackney coaches, which 
then amounted to four hundred, ſhould 


annually pay the ſum of 51. each to- 


wards the charge of paving and cleanſing 
the ſtreets of London and Weſtminſter. 
Since which time the number of hackney 
coaches has been augmented to eight hun- 
dred, and both they and the hackney, 
chairs put under the government of the 
Hackney coach office. Maitland. 


Hacks 
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Hackney Coach Office, in Surry ſtreet in 
the Strand, was erected according to an 
act of parliament paſſed in the year 1696, 
for licenſing hackney coaches and chairs, 
and to put them under the government 
of five Commiſſioners, who have a ſalary 
of 1501. a year each. The number of 
coaches is limited to eight hundred ; out 
of which two hundred are to ply every 
Sunday in their turn, on the forfeiture 
of 51. for every coachman who plies 
out of his turn. | 
For. the better government of theſe 
coaches and chairs, and preventing the 
drivers and owners impoſing on thoſe who 
employ them, each coach has its reſpec- 
tive number on a tin plate fixed on each 
ſide. The price of each licence is 501. 
no perſon is allowed to have more than 
two licences, and every proprietor pays 
58. a week by monthly payments, to 
the receiver of the office. A hackney 
coachman plying without a licence, uſing 
' another's figure, or defacing his own, for- 
feits 51. And no horſe, mare, or gelding, 
under fourteen hands high, is to be uſed 
in drawing hackney coaches, 
If any coachman abuſes a paſſenger ; 
exacts more for his fare than he ought 
to receive; or refuſes to go at the fol- 
Deg lowing 
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lowing rates, whether by day or night, 
foul or fair weather; upon complaint be- 
long made to the Commiſſioners, and the 
number of the coach delivered in, ſuch 
coachman will be ſummoned to appear, 
and fined for each offence twenty or forty 
ſhillings, according to the nature of his 
crime. N | 
Rates of Hackney Coachmen. 
For a day of twelve hours, 108. 
For one hour, 1s. 6d. 34 
For every hour after the firſt, 1s. 
For any diſtance nor exceeding a mile and 
a half, 15. | 
For any diſtance not exceeding two miles, 
16. 66. 
For the better aſcertaining the fares be- 


this city and ſuburbs, the Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Hackney Coach office 
have cauſed the diſtance between the 
following parts to be meaſured, and 
the ſeveral rates fixed accordingly. 
Rates for Hackney Coaches, one ſhilling. 
From any of the Inns to Court to any 
part of St. James's or Weſtminſter, 
except beyond Tothill ſtreet. 
From any of the Inns of Court, or there- 
abouts, to tlie Royal Exchange. 
From Weſtminſter Hall to Marlbordugh 
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tween the moſt remarkable places of 


ſtreet, Albemarle ſtreet, Bolton ſtreet, 
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Bloomſbury ſquare, Soho ſquare, of 
Little Daren ſtreet, Holborn. 

From St. James's gate to Queen Anne's 
ſquare, Weſtminſter ; or the neareſt 

corner of Red Lion ſquare. 

From Golden ſquare to Red Lion ſquare. 


From the Haymarket play houſe to Red 


Lion ſquare, Queen's ſquare Weſtmin- 
ſter, Thavies Inn, or Bloomſbury ſquare, 
From Guildhall to Red Lion ſquare. 
From the upper end of Fetter lane, Hol- 
born, to Aldgate. 
From the Royal Exchange to Hoxton 
r 
From Newgate to the middle of Greek 
ſtreet near Soho ſquare. 
From the Bridge foot, Southwark, to Sir 
William Walworth's Head at Wal- 
worth. 


From Gray's Inn gate to Sadler's Wells 


near Iſlington. 

From Covent garden to Clerkenwell 
church. | 

From Temple Bar to Billingſgate. 

From Aldgate to Shadwell church. 

Rates for Hackney Coaches, eighteen pence. 

From Drury lane play houſe to Queen 
ſquare, Weſtminſter. 

From Weſtminſter Hall to St. Paul's. 

From Weſtminſter Hall to "_ {quare, 

Red Lion fields. 


From 
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From St. James's gate to Hatton garden. 

From the New Exchange in the Strand to 

the Royal Exchange. 

From the Haymarket play houſe to Hat- 

ton garden. | 

From Red Lion ſquare to Weſtminſter hall. 

From any of the Inns of Court to the 
Tower, Aldgate, Biſhopſgate ſtreet, or 
thereabouts. 

From St. James's to Marybone church. 

From the Royal Exchange to Bloomſbury 
ſquare. 

From the Royal Exchange to the watch 

huouſe at Mile- end. 

From the outſide of Aldgate to Stepney 

Church. 

From Bedford ſtreet, Covent garden, to 
Coleman ſtreet. 

From Bread ftreet to Hoxton ſquare. 

From the middle of Broad ſtreet to Hart 
ſtreet, Bloomſbury. 


From St. Martin's lane in the Strand to 


Gold ſtreet, by Wood itreet. 

From the middle of Gracechurch ſtreet to 
Somerſet houſe. 

From Guildhall to Brownlow Reont, Dru- 
ry lane. 

From the Royal Exchange to N ewington 
church, Sur 


From Covent garden to the Royal Ex- 


change. 
From 
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From Stocks market to Charing.Croſfg, 
From Aldgate to Ratcliff Croſs. 
HAackNEy CHAIRMEN, are ſubject to the 
fame regulations as the Hackney Coach- 
men; and if they behave ill, any perſon 
may have them fined or puniſhed by pro- 
ducing the number of the chair, and 
making complaint at the Hackney Coach 
office in Surry ſtreet. The only difference 
between them and the Hackney Coach- 
men is, that they are obliged to go the 
ſame diſtance for eighteen pence, which 
the coachmen perform for a ſhilling ; they 
are to take no more than one ſhilling for 
any diſtance not exceeding a mile; and 
no more than eighteen pence for any di- 
ſtance not exceeding a mile and a half. 
Rates for Hackney Chairmen, one ſhilling. 
From Weſtminſter to Covent garden, or 
Excter Exchange. 
From St. James's gate through the Park 
to Weſtminſter Hall. 
From the Haymarket play houſe to the 
entrance of Lincoln's Inn fields. 
From the Haymarket play houſe to Bol- 
ton ſtreet. | 
From St. James's gate to Somerſet houſe. 
From Somerſet houſe to the upper end of 
Hatton garden. 1 
From the Haymarket play houſe to Soho 
{quare. 


From 
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From the neareſt corner of Golden ſquare 
to Drury lane play houſe. f 

Rates for Hackney Chairmen, eighteen pence. 

From Weſtminſter Hall to Marlborough 
ſtreet, Soho ſquare, Bolton ſtreet, or 
Temple Bar. 

From St. James's gate to Queen Anne 6 
ſquare, Weſtminſter. 

From Golden ſquare to Red Lion ſquare. 

From Red Lion ſquare to the Haymarket 
play houſe. , 

From Queen's ſquare to the Haymarket 
play houle. 

From the Haymarket play houſe to 
Bloomſbury ſquare. 

From the Haymarket play houſe to Gray's 
Inn. 

Hackney road, near Shoreditch. 

HaGcLE's court, Silver ſtreet, Tooley ſtreet. 

Hains's court, Swallow ſtreet.+ 

HAIRBRAIN'D court, 1. Blue Anchor yard, 

Roſemary lane. 2. Scotland yard. 

HaLBOURN yard, Mews, Duke ſtreet, Pic- 

cadilly. 

HALFMooN alley, 1. Biſhopſgate {ſtreet with- 


out.* 2. By the Halfmoon tavern, 9 7 5 


fide.* 3. Green Bank, Wapping.* 4. 
Grub ſtreet, Fore ftreet.* 5. Jewin ſtreet, 
Alderſgate ſtreet.* 6. Little Bartholomew 
Cloſe, leading to the Halfmoon tavern. 
7. Little Moorftelds.* 8. Saltpetre Bank.* 

Vo. III. K 9. Seven 
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9. Seven Stars alley, Golden lane.“ 10. 
Whitechapel.® 11. Whitecroſs ſtreet, 
Cripplegate.* | 

HALFMOON court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet.“ 2. 
Bow lane.“ 3. 2 Wapping.“ 
4. Long alley, Moorhelds.* 5. Ludgate 
hill.* 6. Portpool lane.* 7. Saltpetre 
Bank.“ 8. Wiltſhire lane.“ 9g. Eaſt 
Smithfield.* 

HAarrMooN AND SEVEN STARS court, Old 
ſtreet.* 
HALF MOON paſſage, Foſter lane, Cheapſide.* 
HALT MOON ſtreet, I. Hyde Park road.“ 2. 
In the Strand.“ 4. Welt ſtreet, Soho.“ 


Harry Nicol ftreet, New Turnmill ſtreet, 


Shoreditch fields. 

HALF-PAVvED court, Dorſet ſtreet, Fleet ſtr. 

HALFPENNY ol/ey. 1. Jacob ſtreet. 2. Sharp's 
alley, Cow Croſs. 3. Halfway houſe lane, 
Stepney fields. 

HALLAM frreet, Gray's Inn lane + 

HAL T's court, 1. Compton ſtreet. 2. Dead- 
man's place. 

HaLL's rents, Helmet court, St. Catha- 
rine's. 


HALL's fairs, Narrow ſtreet, Ratcliff. + 


 HarrmorTs, a court fo denominated from 


the place in which it is kept, belongs to 
the ſeveral companies of citizens, by 
whom it 1s occationally held in their re- 


ſpective halls, wherein the affairs of 2 
© F 
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of the companies are reſpectively tranſ- 
acted. 

HALsEv's court, Blackman ſtreet. . 

HALSTED, a village in Eſſex, between Cray 
and Seyenoak, near which is the ſeat of 
the Duke of Richmond, called Halſted 
Place. 

Ham (EasT) a village in Eſſex, ſouth, eaſt 
of Plaiſtow, and ſix miles from London. 

Ham (WEST) a village in Eſſex, between 
Stratford and Little Ilford. 

HAMBURGH MERCHANTS, a company in- 
corporated by Edward I. in the year 1269, 
by the name of Merchant Adventurers. 
This being the firſt company of mer- 
chants incorporated in this kingdom, they 
ſoon obtained ample privileges of John 
Duke of Brabant, for eſtabliſhing a facto- 
ry at Antwerp. 5 

As theſe merchants proved of great ad- 
vantage to the nation, their privileges 
were confirmed and enlarged by ſeveral 
lucceeding Princes, particularly by Queen 
Elizabeth, who impowered the members 
of this company to extend their com- 
merce to all parts of Germany. This was 

no ſooner known, than very great privi- 

leges were offercd them by the merchants 

of Hamburgh, as an encouragement to 

ſettle in their city, which being accepted, 
the factory repaired thither, Where they 
1 ſtill 
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ſtill continue, and are at preſent known 
by the appellation of the Hamburgh Com- 
pany, the ancient name being now never 
uſed but in deeds, and other writings. 
This ſociety, ſince the diminiſhing of 
their privileges, and laying open their 
trade in the reign of King William III. is 
greatly reduced. Szrype's edit. of Stow. 
Ham FARM, is the ſeat of the Earl of Port- 
more at Weybridge in Surry, It is fitu- 
ated between the Earl of Lincoln's and 
the late Mr. Southcote's. The houſe is a 
large handſome ſtructure built regularly of 
brick, with a fine lawn before the garden 
front. The grounds about it conſiſt of 
about 500 acres, 130 of which are laid 
out for pleaſure, beſides a paddock of about 
60 acres. Here is a fine command of wa- 
ter, there being two navigable rivers, the 
Thames, which comes with a fine bend- 
ing courſe by the fide of the terrace, and 
the Wye, which runs direMly through 
the grounds, and joins the Thames at the 
terrace. There is a ſwing bridge over 
the Wye, which may be turned aſide at 
pleaſure to let boats and other veſſels pals. 
The Wye is navigable up to Guildford 
and other places. What is called the 
Virginia Water, runs from Windſor great 
park, and flows through Mr. Southcote's 
grounds hither. The terrace next the 
Thames 
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Thames is beautiful; and though it lies 
upon a flat, there are ſome good views 
from it, and from other parts of the gar- 
dens. This place was firſt beautified by 
. the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, in the reign 
of James II. 
HAM Housk. See PETERSHAM. 
HAMILTON ftreet, Hyde Park road. 
HAMILTON's yard, Upper Shadwell.+ 
HAMMER AND CROWN court, Broad ſtreet, 
Ratcliff.“ | 
HAMMER court, In the Minories.* 
HAMMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, i 
four miles weſt from London. There are | 
a number of pretty ſeats about it, eſpe- | 
cially towards the Thames, among which 
the moſt remarkable is Mr. Doddington's. 
It has a church, a preſbyterian meeting 
houſe, two charity ſchools, a work houſe, 78 
and a kind of nunnery. 
HammonD's Almshouſe, in Almshouſe yard, 
Snow hill, conſiſts of fix neat rooms, and 
was founded by Edmund Hammond, Eſq; 
in the year 1051, for as many poor bat- 
chelors or widowers, with an allowance 
of 10]. a year each: but the eftate appro- 
priated for its ſupport being reduced by 4 
the fire of London, the Haberdaſhers [ 
company, to which the care of this cha- N 
ritable foundation was intruſted, at pre- 
ſent only pay the penſioners the annual 
ſum of 71. 10s. each. . 
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HAMmoND's court, Haymarket. 
HammonD's key, Thames ſtreet. 
HammonD's lane, Thames ſtreet. 
HAMPSHIRE court, Whitechapel. Tg 
HAMPSHIRE Hog yard, Broad St. Giles's.* 

HAMPSHIRE yard, Whitechapel. 

HAMPSTEAD, a pleaſant village in Middle- 
ſex, fituated near the top of a hill about 
four miles on the north weſt ſide of Lon- 
don. On the. ſummit of this hill is a 
heath, which is, adorned with many gen- 
tlemen's houſes, and extends about a mile 
every way, affording a moſt extenſive and 
delightful: proſpect over the city as far as 
Shooter's Hill, and into the counties all 
around it. This village uſed to be for- 
merly reſorted to for its mineral waters; 
and there is here a fine aſſembly room for 
dancing. Its old ruinous church, which 
was a chapel belonging to the Lord of the 
manor, has been lately pulled down, and 

a new one 1s juſt erected in its room. 
There is beſides a handſome chapel near 
the wells, built by the contribution of the 
inhabitants, who are chiefly citizens and 
merchants of London; and alſo a meet- 

. ing houſe. | 

Wet: HamPsTEAD WATER OFFics, in Den- 
mark ſtreet, St. Giles's. To this office 
belong two main pipes of a ſeven inch 
bore, which bring water from the ponds 
| | | at 


* 
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at Highgate and Hampſtead to ſupply that 
neighbouthpod. 

HAMPSTEAD yard, Gray's Inn lane. 
Ham's corner, Old ſtreet. 

Ham's rents, Ratcliff highway.+ 


Ham's yard, 1. Brook ſtreet.F 2. Great 


Windmill ſtreet. 

HaufTON COURT, is delightfully fituated 
on the north bank of the river Thames, 
about two miles from Kingſton, and at a 
{mall diſtance from a village called Hamp- 
ton. This palace was magnificently built 
with brick by Cardinal Wolſey, who here 
ſet up two hundred and eighty filk beds 
for {trangers only, and nchly ſtored it 
with gold and filver plate; but it raiſed 
ſo much envy againſt him, that to ſcreen 
him elf from its effects, he gave it to 
King Henry VIII. who, in return, ſuffer- 
ed him to live in his palace of Richmond. 
King Henry greatly enlarged it, and it 
had then five ſpacious courts adorned with 
buildings, which in that age were ſo 
greatly admired by all foreigners as well 
as the natives, that the Jearned Grotius 
ſays of this place : 


Si quis opes neſcit (ſed quis tamen ille?) Britannus, 
Hampton Curia, tuos conſultat ille Lares : 

Contulerit toto cum ſparſa palatia mundo, 

Dicet, Ibi Reges, hic habitare Deos. 
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That is, 

Feerà Briton what is wealth don't know ; 
let him repair to Hampton Court, and 
then view all the palaces of the earth, 
when he will ſay, Thoſe are the reſidence 
of Kings, but this of the Gods. 

In order to give a more perfect idea of 
this grandeur, we ſhall give a deſcrip- 
tion of the ornaments of this palace, as 
they appeared in the reign of Queen Eli- 


zabeth, from an author who deſcribes BY 
what he himſelf ſaw. 1 

The chief area, ſays he, is paved 9 
* with ſquare ſtone; in its center is a 1 
cs ; 


fountain that throws up water, covered 
with a gilt crown, on the top of which f 
* 15 a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſupported by co- 4 
lumns of black and white marble. The z 
** chapel of this palace is moſt ſplendid, 1 
in which the Queen's cloſet is quite 4 
* tranſparent, having its windows of cry- 4 
* ſtal. We were led into two chambers 
* called the preſence, or chambers of au- 
* dience, which ſhone with tapeſtry of 
“ gold and ſilver, and filk of different 3 
* colours : under the canopy of ſtate are 
* theſe words embroidered in pearl, Vi- 8 
; „ vaT HENRICUVS OcTavus. Here is 
* beſides a ſmall chapel richly hung with 
e tapeſtry, where the Queen performs 
& her devotions. In her bedchamber =_ 
e bed 
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bed was covered with very coſtly co- 
yerlids of filk. At no great diſtance 
from this room we were ſhewn a bed, 
the teaſter of which was. worked by 
Anne Boleyn, and preſented by her to 
her huſband Henry VIII. All the other 
rooms being very numerous, are adorn- 
ed with tapeſtry of gold, filver, and 


velvet, in ſome of which were woven 


hiſtory pieces, in others Turkiſh and 


American dreſſes, all extremely na- 
tural. . 

In the hall are theſe curioſities : a 
very clear looking glaſs, ornamented 
with columns and little images of ala- 
baſter ; a portrait of Edward VI. bro- 
ther to Queen Elizabeth; the true 
portrait of Lucretia; a picture of the 


battle of Pavia; the hiſtory of Chriſt's 


paſſion, carved in mother of pearl; the 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots; the 
picture of Ferdinand Prince of Spain, 
and of Philip his ſon; that of Henry 


VIII. under which was placed the Bible 


curiouſly written upon parchment; an 
artificial ſphere; ſeveral muſical inſtru- 
ments: in the tapeſtry are repreſented 
negroes riding upon elephants; the bed 
in which Edward VI. is ſaid to have 


been born, and where his mother Jane 


Fc Seymour 
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« Seymour died in childbed. In one 
% chamber were ſeveral exceſſively rich 
«« tapeſtries, which are hung up when the 
« Queen gives audience to foreign am- 
© batiadors; there were numbers of 
© cuſhions ornamented with gold and 
„ filver; many counterpanes and cover- 
« lids of beds lined with ermine. In 
* ſhort, all the walls of the palace ſhine 
„ with gold and filver. Here is beſides 
ce a certain cabinet called Paradiſe, where 
« beſides that every thing glitters ſo with 
« filver, gold, and jewels, as to dazzle 
* one's eyes, there is a muſical inſtru- 
« ment. made all of glaſs, except the 
* ſtrings. . Afterwards we were led into 
* the gardens, which are moſt pleaſant.” 
Hentzner's Journey into England. 

This palace, which was afterwards the 
priſon of King Charles I. is, with the 
parks, encompaſſed in a ſemicircle by 
the Thames. King William and Queen 
Mary were ſo greatly pleaſed with its 
ſituation, which rendered it capable of g 
great improvements, and of being made 1 
one of the nobleſt palaces in Europe, that a 
while the former was cauſing the old 
apartments to be pulled down, and rebuilt 

in the more beautiful manner in which 
they now appear, her Majeſty impatient 
to 
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to enjoy ſo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon 
a building near- the river, called the 
Water Gallery, and ſuiting it to her con- 
venience, adorned it with the utmoſt ele- 
gance, though its ſituation would not al- 
low it to ſtand after the principal building 
was completed. . 
Since the pulling down ef the Water 
Gallery, which ſtood before the fine ſtone 
front that faces the river, the ground to 
the ſouth weſt received conſiderable im- 
provements. This ſpot is laid out in 
{ſmall incloſures, ſurrounded with tall 
hedges, in order to break the violence of 
the winds, and render them proper for 
the reception of ſuch exotic plants as were 
moved thither in ſummer out of the 
conſervatories. Here are two baſons con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with water, for the ſup- 
port of theſe plants in dry weather; and, 
as theſe are ſituated near the great apart- 
ments, moſt of the plants may be view- 
ed from the window. 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt, ſtood 
2 large hot houſe, for preſerving ſuch ten- 
der exotic plants as require a greater ſhare 
of warmth than is generally felt in this 
climate. Of this part of gardening Queen 
Mary was ſo fond, that ſhe allowed a 
handſome falary to Dr. Plakenet, a very 
learned botaniſt, for overlooking and re- 
giſtering 


1 H A.M 
giſtering the curious collection of plants 
ſhe cauſed to be brought into the garden; 
but fince her Majeſty's death they have 
been much neglected, and very few of the 
moſt curious plants are now to be found 
there. 

The park. and gardens, with the ground 
on wich the palace now ſtands, are about 
7500 miles in circumference. On a pe- 
(i1::12nt at the front of the palace on this 
ide, is a bas-relief of the triumphs of 
Hercules over Envy; and facing it a large 
_ oval baſon, anſwering to the form of this 
part of the garden, which 1s a large oval 
divided into gravel walks and parterres, 
laid out in an elegant manner, by thoſe 
two eminent gardeners, London and 
Wile. | | 

At the entrance of the grand walk, are 
two large marble vaſes, of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, one ſaid to be performed by Mr. 
Cibber, the father of the poet lanreat, and 
the other by a foreigner ; theſe pieces are 
reported to be done as a trial of 1kill; but 
it is difficult to determine which is the 
fineſt performance. They are beautiful- 
ly adorned with baſs-relief ; that on the 
right hand, repreſenting the triumphs of 
Bacchus, and the other on the left, Am- 
phitrite aud the Nereides. At the bottom 
of this walk, facing a large canal which 

Eo Tuns 
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runs into the park, are two other large 
vaſes, the bas- relief on one repreſenting 
the judgment of Paris; and that of the 
other, Meleager hunting the wild boar. 

In four of the parterres are four fine 
braſs ſtatues. The firſt is a gladiator, 
which formerly ſtood in the parade of 
St. James's Park, at the foot of the ca- 


nal, and was removed thither in the reign 
of Queen Anne. The original was per- 


formed by Agaſias Deſitheus of Epheſus, 


and is in the Borgheſian palace at Rome. 


The ſecond is a young Apollo; the third 
a Diana; and the fourth, Saturn going to 
devour one of his children: all after 
fine originals. 

On the ſouth fide of the palace is the 
privy garden, which was ſunk ten feet, 
to open a view from the apartments to 
the river Thames; in this garden is a 
fine fountain, and two grand terrace 
walks, REES 

On the north fide of the palace is a 
tennis court; and beyond that a gate 
which leads into the wilderneſs : farther 
on is the great gate of the gardens, on 
the ſides of which are large ſtone piers, 
with the lion and unicorn couchant, in 
{tone. 

We ſhall now, leaving the gardens, 
take a view of the palace, and ſeveral 

| apart- 
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apartments, with their noble furniture 
and fine paintings, performed by tlie 
moſt eminent maſters. 

To begin with the firſt entrance into 
the palace, at the gates of which are 
four large brick piers, adorned with the 
lion and unicorn, each of them holding 


a ſhield, whereon are the arms of Great 


Britain, with ſeveral trophies of war well 
carved on ſtone. 

_ Paſſing through a long court yard, on 
each fide of which are ſtabling for the 
officers of his Majeſty's houſhold, we 
come next to the firſt portal, which is 
ſtrongly built of brick, and decorated by 
Wolſey with the heads of four of the 
Crziars, Trajan and Adrian on one ſide, 
and on the other Tiberius and Vitellius. 

Thro' this portal we paſs into a large 


quadrangle, remarkable for nothing ex- 


traordinary, but its ſpaciouſneſs and uni- 
formity. This leads to a ſecond qua- 
drangle, where over the portal is a beautiful 
aſtronomical clock, made by the celebrated 
Tompion, on which are curiouſly repre- 
ſented the twelve figns of the zodiac, 
with the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 
the various phaſes of the moon, and other 
ornaments, and indications of time. 


On the left hand of this quadrangle 1s: 
the great old hall, in which, by her late 
2 Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's command, was erected a thea- 
tre, wherein it was intended that two 
plays ſhould have been acted every weck, 
during the time of the court's continuance 
there; but Mr. Colley Cibber obſerves, 
that only ſeven plays were performed in 
it, by the players from Drury lane, the 
ſummer when it was raiſed, and one at- 
terwards for the entertainment of the 
Duke of Lorrain, afterwards Emperor of 
Germany. In the front is a portal of brick 
decorated with four Cæſars heads without 
names. | 
On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is 
2 tone colonade of fourteen columns, and 
two pilaſters of the Ionic order, with an 
entablature and baluſtrade at the top, 
adorned in the middle with two large vaſes. 
This leads to the great ſtair caſe, adorn- 
ed with iron balluſters curiouſly wrought 
and gilt, the whole erected on porphyry. 
From the ceiling hangs by a ſtrong brats 
chain gilt, a large glaſs lanthorn which 
holds fixteen candles, and has an impe- 
rial crown at the top. This ſtaircaſe, 
with the ceiling, were painted by Signor 
Verrio, an Italian, by order of King Wil- 
liam III. | : 0 
At the top, on the left ſide, are Apollo 
and the nine Muſes, at whoſe feet ſits the 
God Pan with his unequal reeds, and a 
little 
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little below them the Goddeſs Ceres, 
holding in one hand a wheat ſheaf, and 
with the other pointing to loaves of 
bread ; at her feet is Flora, ſurrounded by 
her attendants, and holding in her right 
hand a chaplet of flowers; near her are 
the two river Gods Thame and Ifis with 
their urns; and a large table in the mid- 
dle, upcn which is a quantity of rich 
plate, decorated with flowers. 
On te ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, 
with C :nymede riding on Jupiter's eagle, 
and o fering the cup. Juno's peacock 
is in die front: one of the Parcæ, with 
her { Jars in her hand, ſeems to wait 
for 1 ve's orders to cut the thread of 
life. Theſe figures are covered with a 
fine canopy ſurrounded with the figns of 
the zodiac, and by ſeveral zephyrs, with 
flowers in their hands; and on one ſide of 
of them is Fame with her two trumpets. 
Beneath is a beautiful figure of Venus 
riding on a ſwan, Mars addreſſing him- 
ſelf to her as a lover, and Cupid riding 
on another ſwan. | 
On the right hand are Pluto and Pro- 
ſerpine, Cœlus and Terra, Cybelecrowned 
with a tower, and others. Neptune and 
Amphitrite are in the front, and two at- 
tendants are ſerving them with nectar 
and fruit, Bacchus is leaning on a rich 
a Wer, 
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ewer, and, being accompanied by his at- 
tendants, places his left hand on the 
head of Silenus, who fits on an aſs that 
is fallen down, he ſeeming to catch at 
a table, to which Diana above 1s point- 
ing. The table is ſupported by eagles ; 
on one fide of it fits Romulus, the foun- 
der of Rome, with a wolf; and on the 
other fide of it is Hercules leaning on 
his club. Peace in her right hand holds 
a laurel, and in her left a palm over the 
head of Aneas, who ſeems inviting the 
twelve Cæſars, among whom is Spurina 
the ſoothſayer, to a celeſtial banquet. Over 
their heads hovers the genius of Rome 
with a flaming ſword, the emblem of de- 
ſtruction, and a bridle, the emblem of 
government, both in her right hand. 

The next 1s the Emperor Julian writ- 
ng at a table, while Mercury dictates to 

im. 

Over the door at the head of the ſtairs 


is a funeral pile, done in ſtone colour; 


and under the above paintings are thirty- 
fix pannels, repreſenting trophies of war, 
and other decorations in the ſame colour. 

From the ſtair caſe we paſs into the 
_ guar chamber, which is very large and 
pacious, it being. upwards of fixty feet 


long, and forty feet wide. This room 


contains arms for 5000 men, curiouſly 


Vor. III. L placed 
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| - placed in various forms. There are here 

| pilaſters of pikes and bayones on each fide 

| ſixteen pannels that go round the room; 

| with variety of other ornaments, as 

| muſkets in chequer work, ſtars made of 
bayonets, ſwords, &c. 

The next is the King's firſt preſence 
chamber, which is hung with rich old 
tapeſtry. The ceiling is vaulted, and 
from the center hangs a fine luſtre of nine- 
teen branches. Fronting the door are the 
canopy and chair of ſtate, which, as well 
as the ſtools, are of crimſon damaſk ; 
on the back part of the canopy are the 
King's arms, and round the vallance, a 
crown and cypher embroidered in gold. 

On the left hand of the entrance, behind 
the door is a fine picture about eighteen 
feet by fifteen, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
King William III. is in armour on a ſtately 
grey horſe, trampling on trophies of war, 
by which lies a flaming torch. At the 
top in the clouds Mercury and Peace ſup- 
port his helmet, decorated with laurel, 
and a Cupid holds a ſcroll. On the bot- 
tom part of the picture appear Nep- 
tuneand his attendants by the fide ofarock, 

welcoming the hero on ſhore; and at a diſ- 
tance is ſeen a fleetof ſhips their fails 
ſwelled with the eaſt wind. In the front 
ground Plenty with her cornucopia offers 
2 him 
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him an olive branch, and Flora preſents 
flowers. | „„ 
Over the chimney is a whole length of 
the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord Steward 
of the houſhold to King Charles I. by 


Van Somer ; and over the doors are two 


pieces of architecture, finely executed by 
Roſſo. | FT 

The next room, which is called the 
ſecond preſence chamber, is ſpacious, and 
has a vaulted ceiling, from the centre of 


which hangs a gilt chandelier of twelve 


branches. The tapeſtry is ancient but 
very rich, the lights being all gold, and 
the ſhadows filk ; the ſubjects are, Her- 
cules and the Hydra, and Midas with 
his aſſs's ears. The chair of ſtate and 
ſtools are of crimſon damaſk fringed with 


the ſame colour. Over the chimney is 


2 whole length of Chriſtiern IV. King 
of Denmark, by Van Somer. This pic- 
ture, as moſt of the large ones are, is 
decorated round the frame on the out- 
tide with feſtoons of fruit and flowers, 
finely carved in high-relief. Over the 
three doors are pieces of ruins and landſ- 
capes, by Roſſo. In this room are alfo 
two fine marble tables, with two pier 
glaſſes, and two pair of gilt ſtands. - 
The fourth room is very lofty ; in the 


middle hangs a beautiful chaſed filver 
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chandelier of ſixteen branches. Here is 
a fine canopy of ſtate, with the window 
curtains, chair and ſtools, of rich crimſon 
damaſk laced and fringed with gold. The 
tapeſtry, which repreſents part of the ſtory 
of Abraham, is fine; over the chimney 
is a whole length picture of Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of King 
James I. and over each of the two doors 
is a Madona, by Domenico Fetti. 

In the fifth room is alſo a-chair of ſtate, 
and ſtools; the window curtains are tiſſue 
with aſilver ground; there are ſilver ſconces 
faſtened to the tapeſtry, which is richly 
woven with gold, but 1s very ancient ; 
the ſubject is Abraham ſending his ſer- 
vants to get a wife for Iſaac. Over the 
chimney piece is an admirable whole 
length picture of King Charles I. by Van 
Dyck ; and over the doors are two capital 
hem, the firſt is David with Goliah's 
head, by Fetti; the other the holy family, 
by Correggio. 

In the King's ſtate bed chamber 1s a 
crimſon velvet bed, laced with gold, 
having plames of white feathers on the 
top. This room, which is very ſpacious, is 
hung round with tapeſtry repreſenting 
the hiſtory of Joſhua, about which are 
eight ſilver ſconces chaſed with the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, The ceiling, which 
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was painted by Verrio, repreſents Endy- 


mion lying with his head in the lap of 
Morpheus, and Diana admiring him as 
he fleeps. On another part of the ceil- 
ing is a fine figure of Somnus, or Sleep, 


with his attendants, and in the border are 


four landſcapes, and four boys with 
baſkets of flowers intermixed with 
poppies. Over the doors are two flower 
pieces, finely painted by Baptiſt ; and over 
the chimney is-a whole length of the 
Duteheſs of Vork, by Van Somer. 

In the King's private bed chamber, the 
bed is of crimſon damaſk, and the room 


hung with fine tapeſtry, the ſubje& of 


which 1s Solbay fight. 
The King's dreſſing room, which is 
about twelve feet long, and ſix feet wide, 


has the ceiling painted by Verrio. Mars 


is fleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral 


Cupids ſteal away his armour, ſword and 
ſpear, and others are binding his legs 
and arms with fetters of roſes. 'The 
borders are decorated with jeſſamin, 
orangd trees in pots, and ſeveral ſorts of 
birds. Over the doors are fine flower 
pieces, by Baptiſt. The room is hung 


with ſtraw- coloured India damaſk, and 


the chair, ſtools and ſcreen, are covered 


with the ſame. „ 
The King's writing cloſet is of a crian- 
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gular form, and has two windows. The 
hangings and ſtools are of a pea-green 
India damaſk. A glaſs is here ſo placed, 
as to ſhew all the rooms on that fide of 
the building in one view. Over each 
door is a flower piece by Baptiſt, and 
over the chimney a fine picture of a great 
variety of birds, by Bougdane. There is 
here a fine collection of china. 

Queen Mary's cloſet is hung with 
needle work, ſaid to be wrought with Ti 
her own hand; there are alſo an cay ü 
chair, four others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid Ml 
to be the work of that excellent Queen. 
The work 1s extremely neat ; the figures 
are well ſhadowed, perhaps equal to Ml 
the beſt tapeſtry, and ſhew great judg- 
ment jn drawing. Over the chimney EO 
piece is an old painting, ſaid to be 
Raphael's, repreſenting Jupiter's throne, ' i 
by which is the thunder, and his eagle 
in the clouds. q | 

The Queen's gallery, which is about 
ſeventy feet long, and twenty-five feet 
wide, is hung with ſeven beautiful pieces 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtory of 

Alexander the Great, and done after the 
famous paintings of Le Brun; they are 
however not placed according to chrono- 
logy, for ſome of the laſt actions of Alex- 
ander's life are placed before thoſe which 
preceded them, Under that part of the 

tapeſtry 
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tapeſtry which repreſents the ſtory of 
Alexander and Diogenes, and which is 
placed over the chimney piece, is a very 
neat buſt of a Venus in alabaſter ſtand- 


ing upon an oval looking-glaſs, under 


which are two doves billing in haſſo re- 
lievo. Among the other furniture in this 
gallery, are two very fine tables of Egyp- 
tian marble. 

The ceiling of the Queen's ſtate bed 
chamber is finely painted by Sir J. Thorn- 
hill, who has repreſented Aurora rifing »ut 
of the ocean in her golden chariot, drawn 


by four white horſes. The bed is of crim- 


ſon damaſk ; and beſides other furniture, 
the room is adorned with a glaſs luſtre 
with filver ſockets. Over a large marble 
chimney piece 1s a whole length of King 
James I. by Van Somer. At his right 
hand, over one of the doors, is Queen 
Anne his confort; on his left, their 
daughter the Princeſs Elizabeth, after- 
wards Queen of Bohemia ; both by Van 
Somer. Over the other door is a beautiful 


whole length of Henry Prince of Wales, 


their eldeſt ſon, by Van Dyck. In the 


cornice are four other portraits, one on 
each ſide, viz. his late Majeſty K. George I. 


his preſent Majeſty King George II. the 


late Queen Caroline, and the late Prince 
of Wales. 


The Queen's drawing room has the 
L 4 celling 
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ceiling painted by Signor Verrio; in the 
middle of which is the late Queen Anne, 
under the character of Juſtice, holding 
the ſcales in one hand, and the ſword in 
the other: ſhe is dreſſed in a purple robe 
lined with ermine; and Neptune and Bri- 
tannia are holding a crown over her head. 
The room is hung with green damaſk, 
upon which are placed nine pictures, three 
on each fide of the room, and three at the 
end. Theſe were formerly all in one 
piece of a great length, as may be very 
plainly ſeen from ſome of the figures be- 
ing cut aſunder, and placed in different 
pieces. The whole is the triumph of 
Julius Cæſar, and was a long proceſſion 
of ſoldiers, prieſts, officers of ſtate, &c. 
at the end of which that Emperor appears 
in his triumphal chariot, with Victory 


holding a laurel crown over his head. It 
is painted in water colours upon canvas, 


by Andrea Mantegna. 15 
The Queen's ſtate audience room is 
hung with rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
children of Iſrael carrying the twelve 
ſtones to the river Jordan, as mentioned 
in Joſhua iv. Here is a fine canopy of 
ſtate, and five pictures at full length, the 
Duke, Dutcheſs, and Marchioneſs of 
Brunſwick their daughter; the Dutcheſs 
of Lenox, and Margaret Queen of Scots, 
all by Holbein. 
The 
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The Prince of Wales's preſence cham- 
ber is hung with tapeſtry wrought with 
the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. Here is 
a canopy of ſtate of green damaſk : over 
one of the doors is Guzman, and over 
another Gundamor, two Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſadors: over the third is Madam Chatil- 
lon, the French Admiral's lady; and over 
the chimney, Lewis XIII. of France, with 
a walking ſtick in his hand, and a dog by 
his ſide, all by Holbein. | 

The Prince of Wales's drawing roo 
is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting Ely- 
mas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindneſs ; 
this is taken from one of the cartons. 
Over the chimney piece is the Duke of 


Wirtemburg : over one of the doors is a 
whole length of the wite of Philip II. 


King of Spain; and over the other, a 


whole length of Count Mansfield, Gene- 
ral of the Spaniards in the Low Coun- 
tries, all by Holbein. 
The Prince of Wales's bed chamber has 
a bed of green damaſk, and four pictures 
alſo done by Holbein, viz. over the chim- 
ney piece is a whole length of the Duke 
of Lunenbourg, great grandfather to his 
preſent Majeſty ; over one of the doors 
Philip II. King of Spain; over another, 
the conſort of Chriſtiern IV. King of 
Denmark; and over the third, a whole 
length 


154 1 
length of the Prince of Parma, Governor 
of the Netherlands. 

In the private dining room are four 
pictures of the defeat of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada, by Vande Velde; and over the 
chimney a very fine one, by Van Dyck, 
of the Lord Effingham Howard, Lord 
High Admiral of England. 

In the Admiral's gallery are the pictures 

of the following celebrated Admirals, Sir 
George Rooke, Sir Cloudfley Shovel, Sir 
John Leake, the Lord Torrington, Ad- 
miral Churchill, Sir Stafford Fairborne, 
Sir John Jennings, Sir Thomas Hopſon, 
Admiral Beaumont, Sir Thomas Dilks, 
Admiral Bembo, Admiral Whetſtone, Ad- 
miral Wiſhart, Admiral Graydon, Admi- 
ral Munden; all painted by Dahl, and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. e 

In the room of Beauties, nine ladies 
are placed in the following order: the 
Lady Peterborough, the Lady Ranelagh, 
the Lady Middleton, Miſs Pitt, the Du- 
cheſs of St. Alban's, Lady Eſſex. Lady 
Dorſet, Queen Mary, and the Ducheſs of 
Grafton. Q. Mary was painted by Wiſſing, 
and all the reſt by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

In the Carton gallery are the cele- 
brated cartons of Raphael Urbino, ſo 

called from their being painted on paper. 
Theſe are ſeven pieces of ſacred 2 
i | | taken 
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taken from the New Teſtament, and were 


at firſt deſigned only as patterns for ta- 

eſtry. For theſe admirable pieces Lewis 
XIV. is ſaid to have offered 100, 000 
louis ors. 


Theſe pictures, which may be properly 


termed coloured drawings on paper, as 
big as the life, are painted with great de- 
licacy and beauty in water colours. The 
firſt is the miraculous draught of fiſhes, 
in which Chriſt appears in the boat with 
an air of divine gentleneſs. A very ingeni- 
ous modern author, whoſe words we ſhall 
chiefly follow in the deſcription of theſe 
admirable pieces, obſerves, that the exotic 
birds, the magnificent large fowl placed 
on the ſhore in the fore ground, have a 
ſea wildneſs in them; and, as their food 
was fiſh, contribute to expreſs the buſi- 
neſs in hand, which is fiſhing ; and being 
thus placed on the ſhore, prevents the 
heavineſs which that part would other- 
wiſe have had, by breaking the parallel 
lines that would have been made by the 

boat, and the baſe of the picture. 
However in this carton Raphael has 
made a boat too little to hold the figures 
he has placed in it; but had he made it 
large enough for thoſe figures, the picture 
would have been all boat; and to have 
made his figures ſmall enough for a veſſel 
of that ſize, would have rendered them 
| unſuitable 
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unſuitable to the reſt of the ſet, and leſo 
conſiderable: there would have been too 
much boat, and too little figure. 
The ſecond, which is the delivery of 
the keys, has received ſome injury, and is 
not now what Raphael made it. As this 
is the appearance of our Saviour after the 
reſurrection, preſent authority, late ſuf- 
fering, humility and majeſty, deſpotic 
command, and divine love, are at ohce 
viſible in his celeſtial aſpect. He is wrapt 
only in one large piece of white drapery, 
his left arm and breaſt are bare, and part 
of his legs naked, which vas undoubt- 
edly done to denote his appearing in his 
reſurrection body, and not as before his 
crucihxion, when this dreſs would have 
WP been altogether improper. The figures 
of the eleven apoſtles all expreſs the fame 
paſſion of admiration, hut diſcover it dif- 
terently according to their characters. 
Peter receives his maſter's orders on his 
| knees, with an admiration mixed with a 
; more particular attention; the words uſed 
on that occaſion are expreſſed by our Sa- 
viour's pointing to a flock of ſheep, and 
„St. Peter's having juſt received two keys. 
The two next expreſs a more open extacy, 
though ſtill conſtrained by their awe of 
the divine preſence. The beloved diſciple 
has in his countenance wonder drowned 
in love; and the laſt perſonage, * | 
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back is towards the preſence, one would 
fancy to be St. Thomas, whole perplexed 
concern could not be better drawn, than 
by this acknowledgment of the difficulty 
to deſcribe it. The apoſtle who ſtands in 
profile immediately behind St. John, has 
a yellow garment with red ſleeves, which 
connects the figure with St. Peter and 
St. John, whoſe draperies are of the ſame 
ſpecies of colours; next is a looſe change- 
able drapery, then another different yel- 
low with ſhadows bearing on the purple, 
all which produce wonderful harmony. 
The third is the miracle of healing 
the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of 
the temple. All the figures are admi- 
rably performed; the boys are done with 
great judgment, and by being naked 
make a fine contraſt. The figures are 


placed at one end near the corner, which 


varies the fide of the picture, and gives 
an opportunity to enlarge the building 
with a fine portico, the like of which you 


muſt imagine mult be on the other fide of 
the main ſtructure, all which together 
make a noble piece of architecture. 


The fourth is the hiſtory of the death 


of Ananias. Here is the greateſt dignity 


in the apoſtles; they are however only a 


ſubordinate group, becauſe the principal 
action relates to the criminal; thithEr the 
eye is directed by almoſt all the figures in 
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the picture; what a horror and reverence 
is viſible in the whole aſſembly on this 
mercenary man's falling down dead! 

The fifth is Elymas the forcerer ſtruck 
with blindneſs. His whole body from 
head to foot expreſſes his being blind. 
How admirably are terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment expreſſed in the people preſent ? and 
how variouſly according to their ſeveral 
characters? the Proconſul has theſe ſen- 
timents but as a Roman and a gentleman, 
the reſt in ſeveral degrees and manners. 
The ſame ſentiments appear in Ananias's 
death, together with thoſe of joy and. 
triumph, which naturally ariſe in good 
minds upon the fight of the divine juſtice 
and the victory of truth. 

What grace and majeſty is ſeen in the 
great apoſtle of the gentiles, in all his 
actions, preaching, rending his garments, 
denouncing vengeance on the ſorcerer 
The Proconſul Sergius Paulus has a great- 
neſs and grace ſuperior to his character; 
and equal to what one can ſuppoſe in 
Cæſar, Auguſtus, or Trajan. 

The fixth is the ſacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas by the people of Lycaonia. The 
_ occaſion of this is finely told; the man 
healed of his lameneſs, to expreſs his 
ſenſe of the divine power which appeared 
in thels” apoſtles, Rs" to ſhew it to be 
him, 
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him, not only a crutch is under his feet 
on the ground, but an old man takes up. 
the lappet of his garment, and looks upon 


the limb he remembers to have been 


crippled, expreſſing great devotion and 
amazement; which are ſentiments ſeen 
in the other, with a mixture of joy. 

The group of the ox and popa are taken 


from a baſs rehevo in the Villa de Me- 


dici. | 

The ſeventh is St. Paul preaching to 
the Athenians. The divine orator is the 
chief figure; but-with what wonderful 


art are almoſt all the different tempers of 


mankind repreſented in that elegant au- 
dience ! one is eminently diftinguiſhed as 
a believer, holding out his hands in rap- 


ture, and has the ſecond place in the 


picture; another is wrapped up in deep 
ſuſpence; another faying there is ſome 


reaſon in what he fays ; another angry and 


malicious at his deftroying ſome favourite 
opinion; others attentive and reaſoning 
on the matter within themſelves, or with 
one another ; while the generality attend, 


and wait for the opinion of thoſe who 


are leading characters in the aſſembly. 
Some are placed before the apoſtle, ſome 


behind, not only as caring leſs for the 
preacher or the doctrine, but to raiſe the 


apoſtolic character, which would loſe 


ſome- 
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ſomething of its dignity, if his maligners 
were ſuppoſed to be able to look him in 
the face. 
This picture is conducted with the 
greateſt judgment. The attitude of St. 
Paul is as fine as poſſible, pointing out his 
hands to the ſtatue of Mercury, alluding 
to their idolatry; for the men of Lyſtra 
would call him by that name, and wor- 
ſhip him as a God preſiding over elo- 
quence. Thus the picture thews the ſub- 
ject of his preaching. The little drapery 
thrown over the apoſtle's ſhoulder, and 
hanging down to his waiſt, poiſes the 
figure, which otherwiſe would ſeem 
ready to tumble forwards. 'The drapery 
is red and green, the back ground is 
expreſſive of the ſuperſtition St. Paul was 
preaching againſt, as abovementioned. 
No hiſtorian, orator or poet, can poſſibly 
give ſo great an idea of the eloquent 
and zealous apoſtle as this figure does : 
for there we ſee a perſon, whoſe face and 
action no words can ſufficiently deſcribe ; 
but which aſſure us as much as thoſe 
can, that that divine man muſt ſpeak 
with good ſenſe and to the purpoſe. 
There were in all twelve of theſe 
pieces, two of which are in the poſſeſſion 
of the French King : the King of Sardi- 
nia has two of the others, and one be- 
longed 
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longed to a gentleman in England, who 
pledged it for a ſum of money : but 
when the perſon who had taken this va- 
luable depoſit found it was to be re- 
deemed, being very unwilling to part 
with it; he greatly damaged the drawihg ; 
for which the gentleman brought his ac- 


tion, and it was tried in Weſtminſter 


hall, where the picture was produced. 
The ſubject was Herod's cruelty, and in- 
deed, the cruel malice of the perſon ſued, 
ſeemed to flow from a principle perhaps 
equally diabolical and inexcuſable. 
| Over the chimney piece in this gallery 
is a fine bas-relief in white marble of 
Venus draiwn in her chariot, and attended 
by ſeveral Cupids: 

We come next to tlie Queen's ſtair- 
caſe, where the ceiling is painted by Vick, 
Here is King Charles II. and Catharine 
his Queen, with the Duke of Bucking- 


ham repreſenting Science in the habit of 


Mercury, while Envy is ſtruck down by 
naked boys. There are alſo other orna- 
ments done by Mr. Kent. 


From the Queen's ſtair caſe, we de- 


ſcend into a new quadrangle, in the mid- 
dle of which is a round baſon, and four 
large lamps on pedeſtals of iron work; 
and on the right hand over the windows, 

Vo. III. M be” are 
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are the twelve labours of Hercules done 
in freſco. 

We ſhall conclude our account with 
obſerving, that the whole palace conſiſt 
of three quadrangles. The firſt and ſe- 
cond are Gothic, but in the latter is a 


moſt beautiful colonade of the Ionic or- 


der, the columns in couplets, built by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren. - Through this, as 
was before obſerved, you paſs into the 
third court or quadrangle, in which are 
the royal apartments, which are magni- 
ficently built of brick and ſtone by King 
William III. The print ſhews two fides 
of theſe new buildings. The gardens 
are not in the preſent natural ſtile, 
but in that which prevailed ſome years 
ago, when mathematical figures were 
prefered to natural forms. = 

ANAPER Office, an office in Chancery un- 
der the direction of the Maſter of the 
Hanaper, his deputy, the clerk, ſome- 


times called the Warden of the Hanaper, 


and the fix elerks in Chancery for the 
time being, who are comptrollers of the 
Hanaper. The clerk of the hanaper re- 
ceives all money due for charters, patents, 
commiſſions, and writs ; attends the Lord 
Keeper daily in term time, and at all 


times of ſealing, with leather bags, in 
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which are put all ſealed charters, patents, 
and the like; and delivered to the comp- 
troller of the Hanaper. Mr. Chamber- 
lain ſuppoſes, that inſtead of leather bags 


the clerk of the Hanaper formerly carried 


a hamper, and that from thence he was 
called the clerk of the Hamper or Hanaper. 


HAND alley, 1. High Holborn.“ 2. Long 


alley, Moorfields.* 3. Norfolk ſtreet.“ 
4. Petticoat lane and Biſhopſgate ſtreet.“ 
5. Snow hill.“ 6. Wormwood ſtreet.“ 


HAND AND CROWN alley, Cow Croſs.* 


HRND AND PEN alley, Tower hill.“ 

HanD court, 1. Petticoat lane.“ 2. Philip 
lane, London Wall.“ 3. Near the Steel 
yard, Thames ſtreet.“ 

HAND AND CRowN court, 1. Chiſwell 


ſtreet.“ 2. Gravel lane.“ 3. Orchard 


ſtreet.* 
HAND AND HoLYBUSH court, St. Cle- 
ment's.* 


HAND AND PEN court, 1. Barbican.* 2. 
Great Tower hill.“ 4. Leadenhall ſtreet.“ 


Hanpcock's yard, Brown's lane, Spital- 


fields.“ 
Hax D in HAND alley, St. Olave's ſtreet.“ 
HAND IN HAND FIRE OFFICE, in Angel 
court, Snow hill, oppoſite St. Sepulchre's 
church, for inſuring only houſes, was 
Was erected in the year 1696, by about 
one hundred perſons, who entering into 
X 2 a mutual 
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a mutual agreement to inſure each other 
from loſſes by having their houſes con- 
ſumed by fire, formed a deed of ſettle- 
ment for that purpoſe, which was inrolled 
in Chancery on the 24th of January 1698, 
and this deed being ſigned by every per- 
ſon deſirous of becoming a member, he 
or ſhe is by this means admitted into 
the joint copartnerſhip, and becomes an 


equal ſharer in the profit and loſs, in 


proportion to his or her reſpective in- 
ſurance. | 

The conditions of inſurance are, two 
ſhillings per cent. premium, and ten ſhil- 
lings per cent. depoſit on brick houſes, 
and double thofe ſums on timber houſes 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and within five computed miles from the 
ſame, to be paid on inſuring for a term 
not exceeding ſeven years. | 

Houſes in the country, beyond five, and 
fo far as twenty computed miles from 
the ſaid cities are to pay an additional 
premium of one ſhilling per cent. on 
brick, and double on timber ; and beyond 
twenty ſo far as thirty computed miles 
from the ſaid cities, being the limits of 
inſurance by this office, an additional pre- 
mium of two ſhillings per cent. on brick, 


and double on timber, the depoſit being 


the ſame in all places. Houſes with par- 
| ty-walls 
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ty-walls of brick or ſtone are to be 
accounted brick, and thoſe which have 
not ſuch party-walls to be accounted 
timber-houſes. Thatched are not to be 
inſured. 

Any number of contiguous houſes, not 
exceeding the value of three hundred 
pounds, may be inſured in one policy. 

No more than two thouſand pounds 
can be inſured on one houſe in a policy: 
but halls, hoſpitals, and other large build- 
ings, divided by brick or ſtone e ory 
may each be inſured in ſeveral policies. 

At the ee of policies, or what- 
ever time the property in their houſes 
ceaſes, all perſons may on application to 
the office, receive the depoſit, together 
with the dividends of profit made every 
year from the premium and intereſt of 
money, after the charges. of the office 
are paid, deducting their proportion of 
contributions towards loſſes, during the 
time they have been inſured. 

Hence it plainly appears, that the 
whole money paid on inſuring, both pre- 
mium and depoſit, is in effect only de- 
poſited, to make good loſſes by fire and 
the charges of the office; it being all 
returned, except what is applied to thoſe 
purpoſes. | b 

Contributions are laid when fires hap- 


M 3 pen, 
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pen, and dividends made every year by 
| the Directors, which are regiſtered in 
| tables hung up in the office, to be pe- 
[ ruſed by the members. | 

| All the members or perſons inſured, 
have the liberty of examining all the 
books and papers of the office, at ſea- 

ſonable hours, gratis. | 
I No perſon inſured is obliged to pay 

b above ten ſhillings per cent. Contri- 

bution for brick, and double for timber 

houſes, more than the money firſt depo- 

ſited. This being now upwards of 80,000], 

valuing the public ſecurities at Par, mult 

all be exhauſted by loſſes happening al- 

moſt together, before any call can be 

4 made from the members. 

1 The affairs of the office are managed 

15 by twenty- four Directors, without any 

ſalary or reward, who are choſen by bal- 

| loting for three years, from amongſt, and 

. by the perſons inſured, in the way of 
an annual rotation, eight new ones every 

year, on the three days immediately pre- 

i ceding the general meeting in Novem- 

9 ber. They meet at the office in Angel 


4 court on Snow hill, to tranſact buſineſs, 

Fl every Tueſday at three in the afternoon. 

N Every houſe before it can be inſured, 

$ muſt be ſurveyed by a perſon employed 

x by the office, and in caſe of a loſs or 

0 | | damage, a 
| \ 


1 1 


damage, is to be put into the condition 
it was in before the fire, allowing not 
more than three ſhillings a yard for paint- 
ing, nor above thirty pounds for any 
chimney piece; or elſe the whole ſum 
inſured is to be paid to the ſufferer with- 
out any deduction. i 

Nothing is more evident than that 
the profits of inſurance, which in the 
offices inſuring for gain are divided on 
their capital ſtock, are here, together with 
the ſalaries of the Directors, applied to the 
benefit of the inſured. The conſequence 
of which is, that this office having paid 
above two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds for loſſes; the charge to the in- 
ſured from its beginning in the year 1696, 
has been at a medium under nine-pence 
a year for one hundred pounds inſured on 
brick hoaſtes.” fe 

The ſurveyors are to ſurvey houſes with 
all convenient expedition after directions 
are left, without any fee or reward. 

The clerks give conſtant artendance at 
the office, from eight in the morning to 
ſix in the evening. e delivered 
by the Office, October 10, 1758. 50 

This company keep in their ſervice 
thirty firemen, who are annually clothed, 
and have each a badge, on which are two 
hands joined and a crown over them. 
/«öͤ 
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HAND in HAND yard, Old Horſelydown 


lane.* 

HAND yard, Thames ſtreet.“ 

HAN ING LION yard, Nightingal lane, Eaſt 
Smithfield.x 

HAN OGING SWORD alley, 1. Quaker ſtreet.® 
2. Water lane, Fleet ſtreet.* 

HanGinG SwoORD court, Water lane, Fleet 
ſtreet.* 

Haxoman's acre, King David's 110 near 
Bluegate fields. 

HAN GMAN's GaiNs, St. Catharines. Mr. 
Strype obſerves, that the towns of Calais, 
Hammes, and Guiſnes, being loſt in the 
reign of Queen Mary, many of the inha- 
bitants fled to England, and wanting ha- 
bitations, a part of St. Catharine's where 
this lane is now built, was allowed them, 
which from the countries whence they 
came was called Hammes and 'Guiſnes 
which at length by a vulgar corruption 
was changed to Hangman's gains. 

HanGMAN's GAINS alley, St. Catharine's. 

HannowAy ſtreet, een Court 
road. 

HAN OVER court, 1. Grub ſtreet. 2. Hounds- 
ditch. 3. In the Minories. 

HANOVER ſquare, ſo called in compliment 
to the preſent royal family, has Oxford 
road on the north; dal ſtreet in 
the eaſt ; Conduit ſtreet on the W 

an 
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and New Bond ſtreet on the weſt, The 


area of the ſquare contains about two 
acres of ground, in the middle of which 
is a garden incloſed with rails; the houſes 
are new built in the modern taſte ; they 
make a grand appearance, and are inha- 
bited by noblemen and gentlemen of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank. | 3 
The author of the Review of the pub- 
lic buildings remarks, that the upper end 
of Great George ſtreet towards ere, 
ſquare is laid out fo conſiderably wider 
than at the other end, that it quite re- 
verſes the perſpective, and ſhews the end 
of the viſta broader than the beginning ; 
which was calculated to give a noble view 
of this ſquare from its entrance, and a bet- 
ter proſpect down the ſtreet from the 
other ſide, and both way the effects an- 
ſwer the intention. He adds, that the 
view down George ſtreet, from the upper 
fide of the ſquare, is one of the moſt 
entertaining in this whole city: the ſides 
of the ſquare, the area in the middle, the 
breaks of building that form the en- 
trance of the viſta, the viſta itſelf, but 
above all, the beautiful projection of the 
portico of St. George's church, are all 
circumſtances that unite in beauty, and 
render the ſcene perfect. 3 
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[i HaNoveR ſtreet, 1. Hanover ſquare, 2. 

Long Acre. 3. Rotherhith Wall. 

} ___ HanoveERſtarrs, Hanover ſtreet Rotherhith. 

HANOVER yard, St. Giles's. 

HANsON's alley, St. Giles's Broad ſtreet.+ 

HARcoURT's buzldings, Inner Temple. 

$ HaRDING's alley, Petty France, Weſtmin- 

1 ſter. 

l HARE alley, Shoreditch.* 

HARE court, 1. 1 ſtreet.* 2. Hare 
ſtreet, Spitalfields.* 3. Inner Temple.“ 
4. Little Knightrider's ſtreet.“ 5. Petti- 
coat lane.“ 6. Upper Ground.“ 

HaRE CouRT buildings, Inner Temple.“ 

HAREFIELD, a village in Middleſex, near the 

river Coln, between Rickmanſworth and 
Uxbridge, about twenty miles from 
London. Harefield Place is the ſeat of 
Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart. Here alto 

1 George Cooke, Eſq; the preſent member 

1 for the county of Middleſex, has a hand- 

«| ſome ſeat and park. 

Hake marſh, Hare ſtreet.“ | 

Hare ſtreet, Brick lane, Spitalfields.“ 

| HARE yard, Hoxton.* 

ti HARLEY ſtreet,asdoesmoſt of theother ſtreets 

'y near it, took its name from the late Earl 

of Oxford, the ground landlord, who left it 
to his lady. This is a noble new ſtreet, ex- 
tending northward from Cavendith _ 
where 


—— 
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where Sir Richard Littleton's houſe is at 


the corner. 

Hare alley, 1. Grub ſtreet.“ 2. Little 
Knightrider's ſtreet.* 3. Saffron hill.“ 
4. Shoe lane. * 

Harp court, Little Knightrider's ſtreet.* 

Hare /ane, Tower ſtreet.* 

Hare yard, Black horſe yard, Fleet ſtreet.* 

HaRPER's alley, Fore ſtreet, Lambeth.+ 

HARPER'S w, Fore ſtreet, Lambeth.+ 

HaRRIE's gun whorf, Millbank. 

HARRISON's court, Brook ſtreet. 

HakRIS's court, Ratcliff Highway. 

HaRR1s's rents, Roſemary lane. 

HARROLD's court, Coal yard. 

=_ Harrow alley, 1. St. Catharine's.* 2. Hol- 

born.“ 3. Mint ſtreet.“ 4. Old Gravel 

E | lane.* 5. Old ſtreet.* 6. Petticoat lane.“ 
7. Whitechapel.* 85 

HARROWwW corner, 1. Bennet's hill.“ 2. 
Deadman's place.“ 3. Fleet lane.“ 4. 
Long lane. & | 

Harrow dungbil, Mint ſtreet.“ 

HaRrRow dungbil yard, Old Horſelydown.* 

HARROW yard, Ropemakers fields. 

HARROwW ON THE HILL, is ſituated in 
Middleſex, fifteen miles N. W. from 
London, on the higheſt hill in the county, 
on the ſummit of which ſtands the church, 
which has a very high ſpire. This pa- 
rſh is famous for a free ſchool founded by 
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Mr. John Lyons in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and every 4th of Auguſt a 
ſelect number of the ſcholars, dreſſed 
in the habit of archers, come with their 
bows, and ſhoot at a mark for a ſilver 
arrow. X 

HARTTORD, or HERTFoRD, the county 
town of Hartfordſhire, 1s fituated on the 
river Lea, twenty-three miles from Lon- 
don, and is a place of great antiquity. 
It is faid to have been of ſome note even 
in the time of the ancient Britons ; here 
the Saxon Kings frequently kept their 
courts, and here King Alfred built a caſtle, 
by which he deſtroyed the Daniſh veſſels 
that paſſed from the Thames up the river 
Lea. The town had its firſt charter 
granted by Queen Mary, by which it was 
made a corporation, and King James I. 


ranted it a new one. The town is plea- 


antly fituated in a dry and healthful vale, 
and built in the form of a Y with a caſtle 
in the middle of the to horns, It is go- 
verned by a High Steward, who is ge- 
nerally a nobleman, and by a Mayor, 
nine Aldermen, a Recorder, a Town 
Clerk, a Chamberlain, ten capital Bur- 
geſſes, with ſixteen Aſſiſtants, and two 
ſerjeants at mace, Here were five churches, 
which are reduced to two. In that of St. 


Andrew's there is not only a ſeat for the 


Mayor 


. 
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Mayor and Aldermen, but another for 
the Governors of Chriſt Church hoſpital 
in London, and a gallery, in which 208 
of the children of that hoſpital may be 
accommodated; for the Governors have 
erected an handſome houſe in the town 
for ſuch children, as either wanted health, 
or are too young for that hoſpital. Here 
is alſo a handſome free ſchool, and three 

charity ſchools ; but tho the ſplendor of 
the town is much diminiſhed, ſince the 
north road from London was turned 
through Ware, yet the county jail is 
{till kept here, and the jail delivery in 
the caſtle. This town has the honour of 
giving the title of Earl to the Duke of 
Somerſet, and of ſending two members 
to parliament. The chief commodities 

= of its market are wool, wheat, and malt, 

9 and it is ſaid to ſend 5000 quarters of 

' malt weekly to London by the river Lea. 

Near this town 1s a ſeat of the late Go- 
vernor Harriſon, pleaſantly fituated on a 
== Hil that commands a fine proſpect of 
== the country all around; and its neigh- 
bourhood is a ſeat of the Clarks, which 
alſo enjoys a delightful fituation. 
HARTINGFORDBURY, a village a little to 
the weſt of Hartford, near which the þ 
Earl Cowper has a handſome ſeat, built 6 
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by his father, the Lord Chancellor of 


that name. 
HART alley, Grub ſtreet, Fore ſtreet.“ 
HART court, Little Knightrider's ſtreet.“ 
HART Row /freet, without Newgate,* 
HarT ſreet, 1. Bloomſbury. 2. By Bow 
ſtreet, Covent Garden. 3. Cripplegate. 4. 
Dukeſtreet. 5. Mark lane, Fenchurch ſtreet. 
HARTSHORN court, 1. Golden lane. 2. 
| Moor lane. : 
HARTSHORN Jane, in the Strand, lately by 
| Northumberland houſe, leading down 
| from the Strand to the water ſide ; but it is 
now demoliſhed, and a handſome ſtreet 
buildir in its room, which, it is faid, 
will be alled Northumberland ftreet, from 


ther ent Earl of Northumberland t» 
Whole, t belongs. 


HAR VEM s court, in the Strand. 

. HarwaR's Almshouſe, in Kingſland road, 
was founded by Mr. Samuel Harwar, 
citizen and draper, in the year 1713, | 
for twelve ſingle men and women, fix of 
whom are to be put in by the company | 
of Drapers, and the other fix by the pa- | 
riſh of St. Leonard, Shoreditch : each 
of whom is allowed ſix ſhillings a month, 

and eighteen buſhels of coals a year. 
Harwooed's court, 1. Wellcloſe ſquare. 2. 


Well ſtreet. | 
HARkwoop's yard, Holiwell ſtreet. * 


Hass 
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Hass park, Wheeler ſtreet. 

HasTEwooD's court, Blue Anchor alley. 

HasTiNG's court, 1. Ratcliff Highway.+ 
2. Upper Shadwell. 

Har AND MITRE court, St. John's ſtreet.* 

HATBANDMAKERS, a company incorpora- 
ted by latters patent granted by King 
Charles I. in the year 1638. They have a 
Maſter, two Wardens, and twelve Aſſiſ- 
tants; but have neither livery nor hall. 

This fraternity during the wear of rich 
hatbands, was in a flouriſhing condition; 
but this part of dreſs having been many 
years out of faſhion, the trade of making 
hatbands is almoſt dwindled ꝙ nothing, 
ſo that there are at preſent at two or 
three of the company wl. are really 
hatbandmakers. Maitland. 

HATCHET alley, 1. Church lane, White- 
chapel. 2. Eaſt Smithfield. 3, Little Bri- 
tain. 4. Little Tower hull. 

Har freet, Greek ſtreet, Soho. 

HATFIELD, a town in Hartfordſhire, twenty 

miles from London, was called Biſhops- 

Hatfield, from its belonging to the Biſhops 

of Ely. Here Theodore Archbiſhop of 

Canterbury held a ſynod, againſt the 

Eutychean opinions; and here was once 

a royal palace, from whence both Edward 

VI. and Queen Elizabeth were conducted 

to the throne, The rectory, which is 0 
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the Earl of Saliſbury's gift, is computed at 
800 l. a year. e 
The Earl of Saliſbury has here a noble 
ſeat built by the great Lord Burleigh, 
called Hatheld Houſe. The park and 
gardens, in which is a vineyard, is wa- 
_ tered by the river Lea. 
HATFIELD /treet, Goſwell ſtreet. 
HaTrToN court, I. Saffron hill. 2. Thread: 
needle ſtreet. 
Harro garden, Holborn, a broad ſtraight 
and long ſtreet, in which the houſes are 
pretty lotty ; but tho' they are plain and 
unadorned on the outſide, yet there being 
ſomething like regularity in the buildings, 
they appear to great advantage; and the 
ſtreet affording a fine viſta, may juſtly be 
reckoned among the handſomeſt within 
3 the liberties of the city. Mr Strype ob- 
| ſerves, that here was anciently fituated the 
manſion houſe of the Biſhop of Ely; ad- 
joining to it was an orchard and paſture of 
about forty acres incloſed with a wall, 
which falling to the Crown at the death 
of Bithop Cox, ſhe granted it to the Lord 
Chancellor Hatton, and his heirs for ever. 
Upon which the houſe was pulled down, 
and Hatton Garden, and ſeveral other 
ſtreets erected on this eſtate, Strypes 
Sto. ; 
HaTToN wall, at the end of Hatton En, | 
| on; 
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den; probably fo called from its being 
at the extremity of the wall of the garden 
in which the ſtreet called Hatton Garden 
was built. See the preceding article. 
Har rox yard, Hatton Wall. 
HaviLANp's rents; St. Catharine's. 
Hauxch oF VENSION yard, Brook ſtreet.“ 
HAWKERS AND PEDLERS Office, for 
granting licences to the hawkers and ped- 
lers, is kept in Holborn court, Grays Inn. 
There belong to this office three com- 
miſſioners, a comptroller, a caſhier, nine 
riding ſurveyors, and a ſupernumerary 
riding ſurveyor, each of whom has a falary 
of 100 l. a year. There are beſides a few 
other officers with ſmaller ſalaries. _ 
 Haws's Almshouſe, in Bow lane, Poplar, 
was founded in the year 1686, for fix 
poor women, who beſides a room have 
thirty ſhillings a year each. | 
Hay court, near Newport market. x 


 HayMaRKErT, Pall Mall; a pretty long and 

{pacious ſtreet, in which there is the opera 
houſe on one ſide; and aſmalltheatre on the 
other. It received its name from tliere be- 


Tueſday, Thurſday and Saturday. 
HAZ ELWOOD court, Bunhill row.“ 
HrATHCOCK court, in the Strand.“ | 
Ir Aru's Almihouſe, in Almshouſe row, 


# 


Hay hill, Dover ſtreet. ' 8 


ing a market here for hay and ſtraw, every 
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inthe Lower ſtreet, Iſlington, was founded 

by John Heath, Eſq; in the year 1648, 

for the reception of ten decayed members 

of the clothworkers company, who an- 

annually receive from their corporation, 

who are truſtees for this foundation, the 
ſum 61. each. Maitland. 

HEeATH's rents, Church lane, Rag Fair. 

HEeDDoN's court, Swallow ſtreet. 

HepDoN's fraet, Swallow ſtreet.+ 

HEDGE alley, Barnaby ſtreet. 

HEDGE lane, Charing Croſs, ſo called fromits 
being formerly incloſed all along between 
two hedges. Maitland. 

HEDGERS court, St. Thomas's, Southwark. 

HEDLEY, a village in Surry, three miles 

from Epſom. 

St. HELEN's Church, ſituated in a ſpacious 
court, on the eaſt fide of Biſhopſgate ſtreet, 


Called Little St. Helen's, is thus denomi- 


nated from its dedication to St. Helena, 
the mother of Conſtantine the Great. 
This church eſcaped the flames in 1666, 
and is no ill monument of the taſte of the 
time in which it was erected. It is a 
Gothic ſtructure of the lighter kind; and 
cConſiſts of a plain body, with large win- 
dows not too much incumbered with 
ornaments. It has a tower wrought with 
ruſtic at the corners, and crowned with 
2 turret and dome in which is a bell. * 
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In this church was formerly a figure 
of the Trinity, and a high altar of St. 
Helena, to which much devotion was 
paid. The church is now a vicarage in 
the patronage of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's. 

In the north iſle is the following in- 
ſcription, on a large handſome piece of 
black marble, under which are placed 
the remains of the wife, ſon, and daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Payne, bookſeller. 


Silent grave, to thee I truſt 

_ Theſe precious piles of lovely duſt; 
Keep them ſafely, ſacred tomb, 
Till a father aſks for room. 


Priory of St. HELEN's, was a convent of 
Black Nuns, founded in the reign of 
Henry III. by the above church; but 
was ſurrendered to the Crown in the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The nuns hall, and other houſes belong- 
ing to the priory, have been ſince pur- 
chaſed by the leatherſellers company; and 
is their common hall. a 

HELMBT alley, Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate.* 

HELMET court, 1. Butcher Row, Temple 
Bar.* 2. Near Catharine ſtreet, in the 
Srand.* 3. Fore ftreet, Cripplegate.* 4. 
London Wall.* 5. In the Minories.* 6. 
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Thames ftreet.* 7. Wormwood ſtreet.* 

HELMET row, Old ſtreet.* 

HEMLOCK court, Wa; ſtreet, Lincoln's Inn 
fields. 

HEMMING's row, St. Martin's lane, Char- 
ing Croſs. | 
Heme yard, 1. Creechurch lane. 2. Petti- 

cC. cat lane. 3. Seething lane. 

Hr MPSTED, or HEMEL-HEMPSTED, a 
town. in Hertfordſhire, fituated about 
eight miles to the weſt of St. Alban's, 
is eſteemed one of the greateſt markets 
for wheat in this county, if not in England: 
it is kept on Thurſday, and 20,0001. a 
week 1s often returned in it for meal 
only. Eleven mills ſtand within four 
miles of the place, which bring a great 
trade to it; but by this means the road is 

ſo continually torn, that it is one of the 
worſt turnpike ways round London. 

Hrx court, Golden lane.* 

HN AND CHICKENS court, Fleet ſtreet.“ 

HENNAGE /ane, Duke's Place. 

HENRIETTA frreet, 1. Cavendiſh ſquare. 
2. Covent Garden. 

HrxRyY /reet, Old ſtreet. 

HuPPER's wharf, ncar Puddle dock, Thames 

rest. 

HEPwWoORTH'S ib. Dancing Bridge. 

HrRALDs' Office, or the College of Arms, 
is ſituated upon St. W 5 hill, near 

| Doctors 
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Doctors Commons, at the ſouth weſt end 
of St. Paul's cathedral. This office Was 
deſtroyed by the dreadful conflagration in 

1666, and rebuilt about three years after. 
It is a ſquare, incloſed by regular brick 
buildings, which are extremely neat with- 

oy out expenſive decorations. The floors 

'Þ are raiſed above the level of the ground, 
7 and there 1s an aſcent to them by flights 
of plain ſteps. The principal front is 
in the lower ſtory ornamented with ruſtic, 
upon which are placed four Ionic pi- 
laſters, that ſupport an angular pediment. 
The fides which are conformable to this 
have arched pediments, that are alſo 
ſupported by Ionic pilaſters. On the m- 
ide is a large room for keeping the court 
of honour; a library; with houſes and 
apartments for the King's Heralds and 
Purſuivants. 4 

This corporation conſiſts of thirteen 
members, viz. three Kings at arms, fix 
Heralds at arms, and four Purſuivants 
at arms; who are nominated by the 
Earl Marſhal of England, as miniſters 

. ſubordinate to him in the execution of 

their offices, and hold their places by 
patent, during their good behaviour. 
They are all the King's ſervants in ordi- 
nary, and therefore in the vacancy of the 


office of Earl Marſhal, have been ſworn 
N 3 into 
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into their offices by the Lord Chamber- 


lain. Their meetings are termed chap- 
ters, which they hold the firſt Thurſday 
in every month, or oftener, if neceſſary, 
wherein all matters are determined by a 
majority of voices of the Kings and He- 
ralds, each King having two voices. 
The Kings are Garter, Clarenceux and 7 
Norroy. Garter was inſtituted by King I 
Henry V. in the year 1417, for the ſer- 
vice of the moſt noble order of the Gar- i 
ter: and forthe dignity of that order, he | 
was made Sovereign within the office of 
arms, over all the other officers ſubject to 
the crown of England, by the name of 
Garter King of Arms of England. By the 
Þ conſtitution of his office he muſt be a 
native of England, and a gentleman bear- 
ing arms To him belongs the correction 
F | of arms, and all enſigns of arms uſurped 
| or borne unjuſtly ; and the power of grant- 
ing arms to deſerving perſons, and ſup- 
1 orters to the nobility and Knights of the 
| Bach It is likewiſe his office to go next 
„ before the ſword in ſolemn proceſſions, 
1 none interpoſing, except the Marſhal ; to 
adminſter the oath to all the officers ot - 
arms ; to have a habit like the regiſter of 
the order ; with Baron's ſervice in the 
court, and lodgings in Windſor Caſtle ; 
he bears his white rod with a banner of 


the 
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the enſigns of the order thereon before 
the Sovereign; when any Lord enters 
the parliament chamber, it is his poſt to 
aſſign him his place, according to his 
dignity and degree; to carry the enſigns 
of the order to foreign Princes, and to do, 
or procure to be done, what the Sovereign 
ſhall enjoin relating to the order; for the 
execution of which he has a falary of 
100 l. a year payable at the Exchequer, 
and 1001. more out of the revenue of 
the order ; beſides his fees. 
The others are called Provincial Kings, 
and their provinces together, comprize 
the whole kingdom of England ; that of 
Clarenceux comprehending all to the 
ſouth of the river Trent; and that of 
Norroy, all to the north of that river: - 
but tho' theſe provincials have exiſted time 
immemorial, they were not conſtituted 
to theſe offices by the titles of Claren- 
ceux and Norroy before Edward III. 
_ Clarenceux is thus named from the 
Duke of Clarence, the third fon of King 
Edward III. It is his duty, according to 
his commiſſion, to viſit his province, to 
ſurvey the arms of all perſons, &c. and 
to regiſter their deſcents, marriages, &c. 
to marſhal the funerals of all perſons in 
his province not under the direction of 
Garter ; and in his province to grant arms, 
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with the conſent of the Earl Marſhal. 
Before the inſtitution of Garter he was 
the principal officer of arms, and in the 
vacancy of Garter he executes his office. 
Beſides his fees, he has a ſalary from the 
Exchequer of 40 l. a year. 

Theduty and office of Norroy, or North 2 
Roy, that is North King, is the ſame on W 
the north of the Trent, as that of Claren- * 
ceux on the ſoutn. 

The Kings of arms were formerly 
erected by the Sovereign with great ſolem- 
nity, upon ſome high feſtival; but ſince 
the ceremonies uſed at the creation of 
Peers have been laid aſide, the Kings of 

arms have been created by the Earl Mar- 
ſhal, by virtue of the Sovereign's warrant: 
upon this occaſion he takes his oath; 
wine is poured upon his head out of a 
gilt cup, with a cover; his title is pro- 
nounced; and he inveſted with a tabart 
of the royal arms, richly embroidered 
F upon velvet; a collar of SS, with two port- 
cullices of ſilver gilt; a gold chain, with 
a badge of his office, and the Earl Marſhal 
places on his head the crown of a King 
of arms, which formerly reſembled a 
ducal coronet ; but ſince the reſtoration 
it has been adorned with leaves reſemb- 
ling thoſe of the oak, and circumſcribed, 
according to ancient cuſtom, with the 
words, 
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words, MisERERE MEI DEuUs sE- 
CUNDUM MAGNAM MISERICORDIAM 
TUAM. Garter has alſo a mantle of 
crimſon ſattin, as an officer of the order; 
with a white rod or ſcepter with the So- 
vereign's arms on the top, which he bears 
in the preſence of the Sovereign; and he 
is ſworn in a chapter of the Garter, the 
Sovereign inveſting him with the enſigns 
of his office. 

The Kings of arms are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by their reſpective 
badges, which they may wear at all 
times, either in a gold chain or a ribbon, 
Garter's being blue and the Provincials 
purple. 3 

The ſix Heralds are Windſor, Cheſter, 
Lancaſter, York, Richmond, and So- 
merſet, Who take place according to 
ſeniority in office. They are created with 
the ſame ceremonies as the Kings, taking 
the oath of an Herald, and are inveſted 

with a tabart of the royal arms, em- 
broidered upon fattin, not ſo rich as the 
Kings, but better than the Purſuivants, 
and a ſilver collar of 88. They are Eſ- 
quires by creation, and have a ſalary of 
261. 138. 4d. per annum, and fees 
according to their degree. 
The Kings and Heralds are ſworn up- 
on a ſword as well as the book, to ſhew 


that 
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that they military, as well as civil officers, 


The four Purſuivants, who are, Rouge. 


croix, Bluemantle, Rougedragon, and 
Portcullis, are alſo created by the Earl 
Marſhal, when they take their oath of 2 
Purſuivant, and are inveſted with a tabart 
of the royal arms upon damaſk. They 
have a falary of 201. a year, with fees 
according to their degree. It is the duty 
of the Heralds and Purſuivants, to attend 
in the public office, one of each claſs to- 
gether, by a monthly rotation. 
Beſides theſe particular duties of the 
ſeveral claſſes, it is the general duty hothof 
the Kings, Heralds, and Purſuivants, to 


attend his Majeſty at the houſe of Peers, 


and, upon certain high feſtivals, to 
the chapel royal; to make proclamations; 
to marſhal the proceedings at all public 
proceſſions; to attend the inſtallation of 
the Knights of the Garter, &c. 

All theſe officers have apartments 1n 
the college, annexed to their reſpective 


offices. They have likewiſe a public hall, 


in which is a court for the Earl Marſhal, 
where courts of chivalry are occaſionally 
held, and the officers of arms attend in 
their tabarts, his Lordſhip being preſent. 
Their public library contains a large and 
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valuable collection of original records of 8 ä 
the pedigrees and arms of families, tu- BW 
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neral certificates of the nobility and gen- 
try, public ceremonials, and other bran- 
ches of heraldry and antiquities; and 
there have been few works publiſhed, 
relating to the hiſtory and antiquities of 
this kingdom, in which the authors have 
not received ſome aſſiſtance from this li- 
brary, where attendance is daily given by 
two officers for the public emolument. 
Inſtruftions communicated by Stephen Mar- 
tin Leake, Eſq; Garter King of Arms, to 
Mr. Maitland. 
HERBERT'S grounds, Bandyleg Walk. 
HERBERT'S paſſage, Beaufort Buildings. 
HERCULES PILLARS alley, Fleet ſtreet.“ 
HERCULES yard, Turnmill ftreet.* 
HERMITAGE bridge, Hermitage dock. 
HERMITAGE court, Red Maid lane, near 
the Hermitage. | 
HERMITAGE, Dock fide. There were for- 
merly ſeveral hermitages on the ground on 
which London now ſtands. 
HERMITAGE ftairs, Wapping. 
HERMITAGE ſtreet, Wapping. 
HERMITAGE yard, Pariſh ſtreet 
HEeRoN's yard, Marſham ſtreet.+ 
HERTFORD's court, Fenchurch ſtreet.+ 
HESTON, a village in Middleſex, to the 
north weſt of Hounſlow. 


HEWET's court, in the Strand. 


HEewEY | 
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HEwEV court, near Halfmoon ſtreet, in the 
Strand. T 
HEY DON court, Heydon ſquare. . 
Hv DON paſſage, Heydon ſquare. 
HE Y DON ſquare, on the caſt {ide of the 
Minories.+ 
HevpoN yard, Heydon ſquare. 
HickMAN's court, Mill ſtreet. 
Hick's court, Shoreditch. 
Hicxs's HALL, in St. John's ſtreet, facing 
Weſt Smithfield, is the county hall in 
which the juſtices of Middleſex hold their 
ſeſſions. This is a very plain brick edi- 
1 fice with a portico at the entrance. It 
was built by Sir Baptiſt Hicks, Viſcount 
Campden, who was for ſome time a mer- 
cer in Cheapſide, and died in 1629, and 
from him it received its name. Sow. 
Hicks's yard, Angel alley, Little Moor- 
fields. | 
HI DE PARE, is in a very fine fituation to 
the weſt of the new buildings of London, 
from which it extends to Kenſington ; it 
being encompaſſed by a wall, and weil 
. ſtocked with deer. There is a place in 
3 it called the Ring, which uſed formerly 
KF doũ be frequented by people of faſhion in 
their coaches. Mr. Miſſon, who publiſhed 
an account of his travels over 1 
ſpeaking of this Ring, which was then 
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in vogue, ſays, © The coaches drive round 

« and round, and when they have turned 

« for ſome time round one way, they face 

« about and turn tother : fo rolls the 

« world.” Here is a baſon of water, 
formed to ſupply the above mentioned 
new buildings, and a fine ſerpentine river. 
There are ſeveral good proſpects from it. 

A magazine for gunpowder has been 
lately built in this Park near the Ring. 

Hipe PARK corner, Piccadilly, by the cor- 
ner of Hide Park. 

Hips PARK ſtreet, Hide Park. 

Hip freet, Bloomſbury. 

Hip's court, 1. King ſtreet, Golden 
{quare.+ 2. Noble ſtreet. P 3. Hide's 
rents, Chick lane. 

IGR HoLBORN, that part of Holborn be- 
yond the bars, and out of the liberties of 
the city. ee 

Hie HoL BORN LIBERTY, which conſiſts 
of that part without the bars, is one of 

1 the two liberties in the county of Mid- 

$ | dleſex and hundred of Oſulſton, belong- 

5 ing to the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn; 

though by its ſeparate government, (ex- 
cluſive of that of the church) it acts in all 
reſpects as if independent. Maitland. 
Han ſtreet, 1. Aldgate. 2. Coverlead's 
fields. 3. St. Gi, 

an TIM BER Areet, Broken Wharf. ö 

 HiGHGATE | 
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HionOAT R, a large and populous village in 
Middleſex, a little above four miles north 


of London, is ſo called from its high ſitu- 


ation on the top of a hill, and a gate 


erected there above 400 years ago, to re- 
ceive toll for the Biſhop of London; upon 
an old miry road from Grays Inn lane to 
Barnet, being turned through that Biſhop's 
park. The church, which is a very old 


edifice, is a chapel of caſe to Pancras and 


Hornſey ; and where it ftands was for- 
merly an hermitage ; near which the Lord 
Chief Baron Cholmondeley built and en- 
dowed a free ſchool in 1552, which was 
enlarged in the year 1570, by Edwin 
Sandys, Biſhop of London, and a chapel 
added to it. There are alſo here ſeveral 
diſſenting meeting houſes. On the fide 


next London, the fineneſs of the proſpet 


over the city, as far as Shooter's hill, and 
below Greenwich, has occaſioned ſeveral 
handſome edifices to be built ; particu- 
larly a very fine houſe erected by the late 
Sir William Aſhurſt. It is remarkable 


that moſt of the public houſes in High- 


gate have a large pair of horns placed 
over the fign ; and that when any of the 
country people ſtop for refreſhment, a pair 
of large horns fixed to the end of a ſtaff, 
is brought to them, and they are earneſtly 
preſſed to be ſworn. If they — ; 
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kind of burleſque oath is adminiſtered; 
that they will never eat brown bread 
when they can get white ; never kiſs the 


maid when they can kiſs the miſtreſs; 
and abundance of other things of the 


ſame kind, which they repeat after the 
verſon who brings the horns, with one 
hand fixed upon them. This ridiculous 


ceremonyis altered according to the ſex of 


the perſon who is ſworn; whois allowed to 
add to each article, except I like the other 
better ; the whole being over, he or ſhe 
muſt kiſs the horns, and pay a ſhilling 
for the - oath, to be ſpent among the 
company, to which he or the belongs. 
iGHGATE road, Tottenham court. 
LLLIARD'S court, Old Gravel lane. 
ILLINGFON, or HILLINGDON, the name 
of two villages in Middleſex, fituated 


near each other, at a ſmall diſtance from 


Uxbridge, and diſtinguiſhed by the 


epithets Great and Little. The church of 


Great Hillington 1s a vicarage, to which 


the town of Uxbridge is a hamlet, and 


here Meinhardt late Duke of Schom- 


berg had a ſeat; and Mr. Chetwynd has 


one at Little Hillington. 

L's Almshouſe, in Rocheſter row, Tot- 
hill fields, was erected in the year 1708, 
purſuant to the will of Emery Hill, Eſq; 


for the ule of fix poor menand their wives, 
and 
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and fix poor widows. The former are 
allowed 71. 4s. and a chaldron of coal; 
every year; and the latter 5 1. and a chal- 
dron of coals per annum, and a gown 
every other year. 

Ihe fame gentleman erected an alms- 
Houſe in Petty France, Weſtminſter, in 
the year 1677, for the reception of three 

men and their wives; but left it to be 

endowed out of the ſurpluſage of the 
above almshouſe ; however it does not 
appear that there ever was any ſurplus. 
Maitland. 
HILL's rents, Helmet court, Butcher Row, 
near Temple Bar. 

HirL's wharf, Wapping Wall. 

Hill's yard, Shoreditch. 

Hinp court, 1. Coleman ſtreet, Lothbury. 
2. Hi lane... . Fenn. 
HiNnd's alley, Maiden lane. f 
HiNp's rents, Maze Pond ſtreet. | 
HriNnToN's Almshouſe, in Plough alley, Barbi- 

can, was erected in the year 1732, purſuant 
to the will of Alice Hinton, of Hackney, 
widow, who bequeathed the ſum of 

2000 l. for erecting and endowing an 

almshouſe for twelve poor widows of the 
pariſh of St. Giles, Cripplegate ; but the 
building was only erected for fix, occa- 
fioned, it is faid, by the loſs of effects at 
fea, and 7001. by African ſtock. Each 
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widow has, however, two neat er þ 
and the houſe is endowed with 22 1. 
annum, ariſing from ground rent. Aa. 
land. 

Hir chcock's yard, Newington Cauſeway. “ 
HoAR's yard, Biſhopſgate ſtreet.· 
HosBBIN's court, Long lane, Southwark. 
HoBB's rents, Marigold ſtreet. + 
HocKENHUIL's court, Black Eagle ſtreet, 

Spitalfields. . 

Hock LEV in the Hole, near Clerkenwell. 

HoDDESDON, a hamlet fituated on the 
river Lea, in the pariſh of Amſwell 
and Brockſbourn in Hertfordſhire, nine- 
teen miles from London. Queen Eli- 
-abeth granted a grammar ſchool to be 
kept here, and an almshouſe was founded 
in the reign of King Henry VI. by 
Richard Rich, Sheriff of London. It is 
2 zreat thoroughfare on the north road, 
and has a market on Thurſday, and fair 
eleven days after St. Peter's. 

Hopcr's rents, Nightingale lane. 

Hod alley, Eaſt Smithfield.* 

Hog IsLAND, Liquorpond ſtreet. 

Hoc land, 1. St. Giles's Pound.“ 2. Nor- 
ton Falpate.* 

Hos yard, 1. Eaſt Smithfield.* 2. Flemiſh 
church yard.“ 3. Kent ſtreet.* 4. Li- 
quorpond ftreet. 5. Tothill ſtreet.* 6. 
White's yard, Roſemary lane.* 
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HoLanD's court, Back alley, Wapping. 

Hor Ax p's LEGURE, near Green walk. 

Hor AN p's LEGURE wal, Green walk. 

Hor AND f/treet, 1. Black Friars. 2. Great 
Wardour ſtreet. 

Hor BORN, extends from the bottom of 
Snow hill to Broad St. Giles's. This 
ſtreet was anciently a village called Old- 
borne, built on the bank of a brook or 
borne called Olborne, or Holbourn, that 
ſprung up near Middle row, and flowed 
down the nill in a clear current, till it fell 
into the river of Wells at Holborn bridge. 
Along this rivulet the village gradually Ml 
extended itſelf weſtward, and commu- Mi 
nicated its name to this long and ſpacious i 
ſtreet, afterwards built upon the ſame 
ſpot. This brook now runs the ſame 
courſe along the common ſewer. Holborn 
was firſt paved from the bridge to the 
bars in the year 1535. 

HoL BORN bars, near the end of Gray's Inn 
lane, where the liberties of the city end 
on that fide. 

HoLBoRN ridge, a bridge erected over 
Fleet ditch, at the bottom of Holborn 
hill, where the river of Wells, alſo called 
'Turnmill brook, fell into it. 

Hor BoRN court, the firſt court in Gray's 
Inn, on paſling through the gate out of 
Holborn. 
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HoLBORN ill, the deſcent at the eaſt end 
of Holborn. . 

Hol BORN row, Lincoln's Inn fields. 

HoLDEN, or Nenſuch court, Gracechurch 
ſtrœet. | 

HoLDING rect, Rotherhith. 

Hor IN THE WALL, Little Ruſſel ſtreet.“ 

HoLEiN THE WALL yard, Goddard's rents.“ 

HoLFoRD alley, Drury lane. 

HoLFroRD court, Fenchurch ſtreet. . 

HoLFoRD's walk, Fore ſtreet, Lambeth. 

HoLiDAY's court, 1. Blue Anchor alley. 
2. Narrow Wall. T- 

HoLiDaAY's yard, Creed lane. 

HoLIiwELL, a fine ſpring, now choaked up 
with ſoil and a hill of rubbiſh called 
Holiwell Mount, near Shoreditch. This 
ſpring, in the times of popery, was famed 

for its miraculous virtues, and thence ob- 

tained the name of Holy. 

little to the ſouth of this well, but 
wittin its precinct, ſtood an ancient priory 
of Benedictine nuns, which after many 
repairs, was rebuilt by Sir Thomas Lo- 
vel, Knight of the Garter, in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and VIII. who alſo gave 
to this priory a conſiderable benefaction 
in land, and was here buried in a chapel 
which he himſelf had erected. In com- 
memoration of this benefactor, the follow- 
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ing lines were curiouſly painted in moſt 
of the glaſs windows : 


All the nunnes in Holiæwell, 
Pray for the foul of Thomas Lyovel. 


This priory, at the general ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries, was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. 
in the year 1539, and its ruins are ſtill to 
be feen in St. John's court in Holiwell 
lane: the populace unjuſtly conſider theſe 
as the remains of St. John's palace, tho 
it does not appear that ever any royal 
manſion was in this neighbourhood. 
HoLIWELL court, 1. Holiwell lane, Shore- 
ditch. 2. St. Catharine's. 
HoLiwELL /ane, 1. Shoreditch. 2. St. Ca- 
tharine's, Tower hill. 
HoLiwELL mount, Holiwell lane, Shore- 
ditch. 
HoLiwELL row, Horſeſhoe alley, Shore- 
ditch. | | 
Horw L freet, 1. Shoreditch. 2. In the 
Strand; ſo called from its neighbourhood 
to St. Clement's well. 
HoLL AND Hovss, a little beyond Ken- 
ſington, is a fine old large Gothic ſtruc- 
ture built of brick, very pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted on a riſing ground, and is at preſent 
the ſeat of the right Hon. Henry 2 
5 c 
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The celebrated Mr. Addiſon, Who mar- 
ried the Counteſs of Warwick, lived in 
this houſe. | 

HoLLEs's Almshouſe, in Great St. Helen's, 
near Biſhopſgate ſtreet, was founded by 
the Lady Holles, relict of Sir William 
Holles, Lord Mayor of London, in the 
year 1539, for {ix poor men or women, 
and endowed with 10l. a year, aut of 
which each perſon was to receive 7d. a 
week, and the ſurplus to be laid out in 
coals for their uſe. EN 

As an addition to this foundation, Alice 

Smith of London, widow, deviſed lands 
to the value of . 15]. a year; which, with 
the above mentioned, being greatly in- 
creaſed in their revenues, the company 
of Skinners, who are the truſtees, have 

| rebuilt the houſe in a handſome manner, 
and augmented the penſions of the poor. 
Maitland. 

HoLLts ftreet, 1. Clare market. + 2. Ox- 
ford ſtreet. + 

The HoLLow, near Brick lane. 

1 court, Nevil's court, Roſemary 
ane. 

HOLLYBUSH court, St. Clement's, Temple 
Bar.“ | | 
FIOLMAN' s alley, Bunhill row. 
HOLYWELL, See HoLIWELL. 
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 HomERTON, a hamlet belonging to Hack. 
ne 

Ho x OY s ſquare, Chick lane. 

HoNESTH 's yard, St. James's court, Chick 
lane. 

Hon court yard, Aileſbury ſtreet. 

Honey lane, Cheapſide. 

Hod Ey laune market, behind the north fide 
of Cheapſide, facing Bow church. After 
the fire of London, Fxciney lane, and other 
buildings, were converted into this mar- 
ket, among which was the pariſh church 
of Allhallows Honey lane. It is the ſmall- 
eſt market in the city, being but 193 feet 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and y from 
north to ſouth. In the middle is a mar- 
ket houſe, which ſtands on pillars, has 
rooms over it, and 1s crowned with a bell 
tower. In this market there are 135 ſtand- 
ing ſtalls for butchers covered over, and 
alſo ſeveral ſtalls for fruiterers ; the pal- 
ſages into it are inhabited by fiſhmongers, 
poulterers, &c. It is famous for the go0d- 
neſs of the proviſions fold there, with 
which it is well ſupplied on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

 HonEySUCKLE court, Grub ſtreet, Fore 
ſtreet.* 

Hook ER's cgurt, St. Nicholas lane.“ 


Hook E's HoLE yard, ol 26 Ground ſtreet.“ 
Hoop 
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Hoop alley, 1. Old ſtreet.“ 2. Portpool lane.“ 
Hoop yard, 1. Little Swan alley.* 2. New 
Fiſh ſtreet hill.“ 3. In the Strand.“ 
HoorR's ſquare, Goodman's fields. 
HoopER's yard, 1. Brick lane, Spitalfields. 
2. Tooley ſtreet. 
Hop garden, St. Martin's lane, Charing 
Crols. 
Hor RkIN's rents, Crown alley, Tooley ſtreet. F 
HoPKiN's row, near Petty France, Welſt- 
minſter. 
HoPKIN's /treeft, Broad ſtreet, Poland ſtreet. 
HoeToN's Almshouſe, in the pariſh of Chriſt 
Church, Surry, was founded by Charles 
Hopton, Eſq; for twenty-ſix poor men, 
who have been houſekeepers and come to 
decay, each of whom has an upper and 
lower room, with fol. a year paid month- 
ly, and a chaldron of coals. The build- 
ing is handſome, neat, and ſpacious. The 
founder died in the year 1730, and the 
poor men were firſt admitted two years after 
by the miniſter and two churchwardens of 
that pariſh, and ten other gentlemen, Who 
are truſtees for the management of this 
charity. 
_ +rox ret, Berwick ſtreet. 
Hoss ey, 1. Alderſgate ftreet.* 2. Li- 
Bs. Nu ſtreet.“ 3. Tower ſtreet, Tower 
* III.“ | 
oa court, 1. Baſing lane.“ 2. Beer lane, 
* Tower 
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Tower ſtreet, near Tower hill.“ 4. Peter 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter.* 
Horn TAvERN court. St. Margaret's lane,* 
HoRN yard, Goodman's fields.“ - 
| HoRNCHURCH, a town near Rumford in 
Eſſex, was formerly called Horn Mona- 
| ſtery from a large pair of leaden horns; 
which, according to tradition, were placed 
1 there by a certain King, who diſliking its 
ö former name Hore Church, ſo called from 
] its being built by a whore, in order to at- 
tone for her ſins, altered its name by ſet- 
ting up the horns. 
HoRNERs, a company incorporated by let- 
lers patent granted by King Charles I. in 
the year 1638. They are governed by a 
Maſter, two Wardens, and nine Aſſiſt- 
| ants ; but have neither livery nor hall. 
Fa” + In the reign of Henry IV. this compa- 
| ny was greatly reduced, by the almoſt ge- 
neral exportation of horns ; when apply- 
ing to parliament in the year 1465, it was 
enacted, that from thenceforward no other 
horns ſhould be exported, but ſuch as 
| were refuſed by the horners of this city 
| and kingdom, on the penalty of forfei- 
ture: and for the more effectual execu- 
tion of this law, the Wardens of the com- 
pany of Horners of this city were im- 
powered to ſearch for all ſuch goods 
and merchandize, both wrought and un- 
4 | wrought, 
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wrought, not only within this city and 20 


miles round, but in the fairs of Sturbridge 
and Ely, and all ſuch goods as were found 


bad and unmarketable were to be forfeit- 


ed. Maitland. 
HoRNSEY, a village in Middleſex, five miles 
from London. About a mile nearer this, 
is a coppice of young trees, called Hornſey 
Hood, at the entrance of which is a genteel 
public houſe, to which great numbers of 
perſons reſort from the city. This houſe 
being ſituated on the top of a hill, affords 


a delightful proſpect of the neighbouring 


country. 

HorNs yard, 1. Cloth fair, Eaſt Smithfield.* 
2. Kent ſtreet.* 3. Peter ſtreet, Weſt- 
ſter. 4. Stony ſtreet.* 5. Whitechapel.* 

Maſter of the HoRsE. See the article MA- 
STER OF THE HORSE. | 

HoksE AND GROOM yard, Wood ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, * - 

HoksE AND TRUMPET yard, Poor Jewry 
lane, Aldgate. a 


Hoks F GUARDS, a noble modern edifice 


oppoſite to the Banquetting houſe, White- 
hall. It conſiſts of a center and two wings, 
and has an air of ſolidity perfectly agree- 
able to the nature of the building. It 
receives its name from the horſe guards, 
who while the King is at St. James's 
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are here on duty, two at a time being 
conſtantly mounted and completely arm- 
ed, under two handſome ſlope porches 
detached from the building, and erected 
to ſhelter them from the weather. This 
{ſtructure is equally calculated for the uſe 
of the foot as well as the horſe on duty. 
In the center of this edifice 1s an arched 
| paſſage into St. James's Park, and the 
building over this has a pediment, in 
which are the King's arms in baſs relicf, 
But this arch, as it is the paſſage of his 
Majeſty to and from the houſe of Peers, 
ſhould have been more lofty and noble. 
At each extreme of this center is a pavi- 
lion. But the cupola, which is not ſeen 
in the view repreſented in the plate of the 
| Treaſury, has but little to recommend it. 
| The middle face of the cupola preſents a 
dial; and the aperture in the lower part 
of this, and on the ſeveral ſtages of the 
other, are well calculated to break the 
plainneſs, without weakening the build- 
ing, either in reality - or appearance. 
The wings are plainer than the center. 
They each conſiſt of a fore front, project- 
ing a little, with ornamented windows in 
the principal ſtory, and a plain one in the 
ſides. Each has its pediment, with a cir- 
cular window in the center : and the whole 
has a proper air of ſtrength and plainnels. 
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Hos E walk, Windmill hill, Moorfields. 

HoksE AND CART yard, St. John's ſtreet. 

HoRSEFERRY bank, Millbank, Weſtmin- 
iter. 

HoRSEFERRY /ane, Fore ſtreet, Lambeth, 

HoRSEFERRY road, Tothill fields. 

HoRSELYDOWN, Tooley ſtreet. All the 
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ſtreets, ſquare and lane of the ſame name, 
was originally a grazing ground, whence 
it was denominated Horſe Down, which 
by corruption was changed to Hor ſely- 
down. Stow, laſt edit. 

= lots: vDown farr free, near Free (chool 

IS ſtreet. 
= Hor Lypown Od lane, Horſelydown. 

= lHorstLypowNn /quare, Shad Thames. 

_ ijors:LYDowN . Horſelydown. 

= tlorsELYDown freer, St. Olave's, South- 
wark. 

HoRSEMONGER lane, near Bick an ſtreet. 
HoRsESHOE alley, 1. Anchor ſtreet.“ 2. 
Bank fide, Southwark.“ z. Bunhill row.“ 
4. Faſhion ſtreet.* 5. Golden lane.* 6. 

Maiden lane.* 7, Moorfields.* 8. Petti- 
coat lane. 9. Petty France. 10. Thread- 
ncedie ſtreet. 11. Whitechapel.* 
HoRsESHog ALLEY ſtairs, Bank ſide.“ 
HORSESHOE court, 1. Bridge yard, Tooley 
ltrect.æ 2. Clement's lane, near Temple 
Bar.* 3. Cock lane, Weſt Smithfield.“ 
| | 4. Faſhion 
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tract called Horlelydown, including the 
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4. Faſhion ſtreet.“ 5. Giltſpur ſtreet, 
without Newgate.* 6. Old ſtreet.“ 5. 
Peter ſtreet, Flicks all. . Scething 
lane.“ 
HoRSESHOE pa//age, Blowbladder ſtreet.“ 
HoRSESHOE yard, 1. Brook ſtreet.“ 2. Old 
Gravel lane.* 1 5 
HosIER lane, Weſt Smithfield; fo called 
from its being formerly inhabited by the 
hoſiers. Stow. 
HosxiNn's court, Hartſhorn lane, in the 
Strand. | 
HosePITAL paſſage, leading from Chriſt's 
hoſpital into Butcherhall lane.“ 
HospPITAL walk, Hoxton. 
HovucGnToN fret, Clare market. 
HoTwaATER alley, Paris Garden lane. 
HovzEL, Hog lane, Norton Falgate. 
HouNDsDITCH, extends from Buſhopigate 
ſtreet without to Aldgate ſtreet within, 
and runs along the outſide of the city 
wall. Here was formerly the city moat, 
which obtained the name of Houndſ- 
ditch, from the number of dead dogs 
flung into it; and this ditch being filled 
up, the ſtreet built upon it obtained the 
ſame name. Maitland. | 
HovunsLow, a village 12 miles north of Lon- 
don, on the edge of the heath of the fame 
name, which is equally famous for horſe- 
races and robberies. There are here a 


chapel 
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chapel and a charity ſchool. The village 
belongs to two pariſhes, the north fide of 
the ſtreet to Heſton, and the ſouth to 
Illeworth. In this place was formerly a 
convent of mendicant friars, who by their 
inſtitution were to beg alms for the ran- 
ſom of captives taken by the infidels. On 
its diſſolution by King Henry VIII. that 
Prince gave it to the Lord Windſor, and 
it was afterwards purchated by Mr. Au- 
ditor Roan. 
HousEwiFE alley, Old Bethlem. 
Mafter of the HousHoLD. See the article 
MASTER OF THE HoUSHOLD. 
HowAaRp ſtreet, Norfolk ſtreet. Lord Arun- 
del's houſe ftood there, and from thence 
both Arundel and Norfolk ſtreet had their 
names. MM | | 
HowaRD's alley, 1. Angel alley. 2. Back 
ſtreet, Lambeth. 3. Clerkenwell clofe.F 
Howarp's CAusEwWwAY alley, Narrow 
Wall. | 
HowroRD's court, 1. Fenchurch ſtreer. 
2. St. Nicholas lane, Lombard ſtreet. 
HoxToN, near Shoreditch. This was for 
many ages a village, and in the Conque- 
ror's Survey is named Hocheſton : but 
by the increaſe of buildings it has been 
for ſome time paſt joined to this metro- 
polis. 
Hox rod 
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HoxToN market, Hoxton. 

HoxToN road, Hoxton. 

HoxToN /quare, Hoxton. 

HovLE's court, Noble ſtreet, Foſter lane. 

HuBBaRT's rents, Houndſditch. 

HUuBBART's yard, Brown's lane. 

HucKeR's court, St. Nicholas lane.+ 

HunsoN's Bay Company. Though the ex- 
tenſive countries to which this Company 
trade, were diſcovered by Sir Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in the year 1497, yet this com- 
merce does not ſeem to have been fully 
ſettled till after the year 1670, at which 
time King Charles II. by his letters pa- 
tent incorporated the adventurers by the 
title of The Governcr and Company of the 
Adventurers of England trading into Hud- 
ſon's Bay, and granted them and their 


ſucceſſors for ever, all the ſtreights, bays, 


ſeas, rivers, lakes, creeks, iſlands, ſhores, 
lands, territories and places whatſoever, 
within Hudſon's Streights and Hudſon's 
Bay. 


This Company carry on a conſiderable 


trade to the above places by a joint ſtock, 
and have ſettled ſeveral ſmall factories, to 
which the natives repair with their rich 
furrs, ſkins, and other commodities of the 
country, which they exchange for thoſe 
of England. 3 
This corporation is under the direction 
of a Governor, Deputy Corn ny 
even 


3 
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ſeven Aſſiſtants, who have a hall which 
ſtands backward in the ſouth ſide of Fen- 
church ſtreet. This is a very fine brick 
building, adorned with pilaſters, archi- 
traves, &c. Maitland. 
Hupsox's court, 1. Tower hill. 2. Vine 
gtrrcet, Little Chandois ſtreet. f 
g Horr's court, in the Strand. 
norr's rents, Grub ſtreet, Fore ſtreet. * 
HUGGEN alley, 1. Wood or, Cheapſide. 
2. Huggen lane. 
logs ane, Thames ſtreet. 
Ss 1UGH4's court, Water lane, Black Friars. 
= Hu:.:rrT's A/mshouſe, a very handſome 
building contiguous to St. Peter's hoſpital 
at Newington Butts. See FISHMONGERS 
Almshouſe. 
HUMFREY'S alley, Shoreditch. f 
Hoss Rrokp market, near the weſt end of 
= the Strand, and at a ſmall diſtance from 
N the Thames. In this place was ancient- 
ly a large houſe, with a garden, the ſeat 
of Sir Edward Hungerford, which he 
converted into buildings. There is here 
2 200d market houſe, and over it a French 
church : but the market houſe turns to 
little account, notwithſtanding its conve- 
ment ſituation for the gardeners to land 
their greens, &c. at the ſtairs. 


EZ | HunGeRroRD fairs, Hungerford mar- 


ket, li 


HuxN- 
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HuNGERFORD STAIRS paſſage, Hunger. 
ford market.+ 

HUNGERFORD ſtreet, in the Strand, leading 
to the market, wn 

Common HUNT. See COMMON. 

HunT's court, 1. Caſtle ſtreet, Leiceſter 
fields. P 2. Hunt's ſtreet. 3. St. Mar- 
tin's lane, Charing Croſs. 

HunT's ente, Goſwell ſtreet. 

HunT's ſreet, Spicer's ſtreet. 

HuxT's Wharf, near Thames ſtreet. 

HuRsT's gardens, St. George's fields.+ 

HusBAnD's ftreet, 1. Near Berwick ftreet.+ 
2. By Knave's acre. 

HussEx's alley, Wood ſtreet. +. 

HuTcninsoN's wharf, Milford lane. 

Hy DON ſquare, near the eaſt end of the 
Minories. 

HV DON ſquare court, Hydon ſquare. 

Hypon yard, leading from the Minories to 
Hydon iquare.+ . 


S800 805 T0 20s 205 W850 athe aſh 805 808708805 
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15 ACK Apams's alley, ban hill. 
Jack alley, Bow lane. 
Rein row, Cheapſide. 
Jacksox's alley, Bow ſtreet, Covent gar- 
den. 
JACKSON 
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Jackson's Almshouſe, in College yard, Dead- 
man's Place, Southwark, was founded in 
the year 1685, by Mr. Henry Jackſon, 
for two poor women, who have each an 
allowance of 18. 8d. per week. 

ACKSON'S court, I. Black Friars. 2. Gra- 
vel lane.F 3. White ſtreet. + 

JACKSON'S yard, Gravel lane. 

Jack Sr RAw¾'s CASTLE yard, Saltpetre 
Bank. 

Jacoz's alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet. 2. Goſ- 
well ſtreet. 3. Turnmill ſtreet. + 

Jacos's court, 1. Cow Croſs. 2. Peter 
ſtreet, Turnmill ſtreet. 

Jacos's ſreet, Mill ſtreet, Rotherhith. 

Jacos's WELL alley, 1. Nightingale lane.“ 
2. Thames ſtreet.* 

Jacos's WELL yerd, Nightingale lane.“ 

| Jamaica ſtreet, Rotherhith. | 
St. James's Clerkenwell, ſituated on the 
north fide of Clerkenwell Green, is a 
part of the church of the ancient priory ; 
and is thus denominated from its dedica- 
F tion to St, James the Minor, Biſhop of 
_ .|crufalem. This priory was founded fo 
_ c<arly as the year 1100, and the church 
belonging to it not only ſerved the nuns 
but the neighbouring inhabitants. The 
priory was diſſolved by King Henry VIII. 
in the year 1539, and the church was 

Vor. III. | imme- 
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h immediately made parochial. SeeCrrnx. 
1 ENWELIL. 

The ſteeple of this edifice being great. 
ly decayed by age, a part of it fell down 
in the year 1623, upon which the parih, 
contracted with a perſon to rebuild it, 
but the builder being deſirous of getting 
as much as poſſible by the job, raiſed the 
new work upon the old foundation, ad 
carried it on with the utmoſt expedition; 
but before it was entirely finiſhed, it fell 
down, and deſtroyed part of the church, 
which were both ſoon after rebuilt, as 

they are at preſent. 
This church is a very heavy ſtructure, 
* partly Gothic, which was the original 
form, and partly Tuſcan. The boch, 
though it Has not the leaſt appearance of 
elegance, is well enlightened, and the 
iteeple conſiſts of a low heavy tower 
crowned with a turret. 
The church is a curacy in the gift ot 
the pariſhioners. Fas +505 
St. James's Duke's Place, near Aldgate, 1s 
a very old church, it having eſcaped the 
great conflagration in 1666, that was de- 
ſtructive, to ſo many others, and ſtill re- 
mains in its original form. The body 
is well enlightened, and the tower, which Wa 
is compoſed of four ſtages, is — 8 


— 
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by a very ſingular kind of turret in the 


form of a canopy. 
This church is a curacy, the patronage 
of which being in the Lord Mayor and 
Commonalty of London, the pariſh claims 
a right of exemption from the Biſhop of 
London's juriſdiction, in matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical. The Incumbent receives about 
601. a year by tithes, and 131. a year 
from the Chamber of London. Maitland. 
$7. Tames's Garhkckbithy is fituated at the 
eaſt end of Garlic Hill, and is thus de- 
nominated from its dedication to St. James 
one of the apoſtles, and its vicinity to a 
garlic market anciently held in this neigh- 
bourhood. This church being deſtroyed 
by the fire of London, the foundation of 
the preſent edifice was laid in the year 
® 1676, and the church was finiſhed in 
2 g 1682. Stop. | | 
This church, which, as well as both 
the former, is built of ſtone, is well en- 
:ghtened, and is ſeventy-five feet in length, 
and forty-five in breadth; the roof is 
torty feet high, and the ſteeple ninety- 
eight feet. The tower is divided into 
three ſtages; in the loweſt is a very ele- 
gant door, with coupled columns of the 
Corinthian order: in the ſecond ſtage is 
a pretty large window, and over it the 
torm of a circular one not opened: over 
2 2 N this, 
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this, in the third ſtory, is another window 
larger than any of the former, and the 
cornice above this ſupports a range of 


open work in the place of battlements, 


or a baluſtrade. From hence riſes the 
turret, which is compoſed of four ſtages, 
and decorated with columns, ſcrolls, ang 
other ornaments. The parts are all re- 
gular, and even elegant, but the whole 
is too maſſy. Engliſb ArchiteFure. 
This church is a rectory, the patronage 


of which is in the Biſhop of London. 


The Rector receives 100l. per annum, in 
lieu of tithes. 


St. James's Weſtminfter, by St. James's 


{quare, is one of the churches that owes 
its rife to the increaſe of buildings and in- 


habitants; for the church of St. Martin's 


in the Fields being too ſmall for the inha- 
bitants, and too remote from thoſe in this 
quarter, the Earl of St. Alban's, with 
other perſons of diſtinction in that neigh- 
bourhood, erected this edifice at the ex- 
pence of about 7oool. It was built in 
the reign of King Charles II. and tho a 
large fabric, was conſidered as a chape 
of eaſe to St. Martin's; but being conſe- 
crated in 1684, it was dedicated to dt. 
James, in compliment to. the name of the 
Duke of York, and the next year, whe! 


that Prince had aſcended the throne, the 


diſtrict 
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diſtrict for which it was built, was by 
act of parliament ſeparated from St. Mar- 
tin's, and made a diſtinct pariſh. 

The walls are brick, ſupported by ru- 
{tic quoins of ſtone ; and the windows, 
which are large, are alſo caſed with 
tone. The tower at the eaſt end, riſes 
8 regularly from the ground to a conſidera- 
7 ble height, and is crowned with a neat, 
well conſtructed ſpire. 

EL This church is a rectory, in the patro- 

nage of the Biſhop of Londen. Maitland. 

=_ Sow. Engliſb Architedure. 

BS [avs court, 1. Berry ſtreet, Piccadilly. 2. 

James ſtreet, Featherſtone ſtreet. 3. James 

ſtrect, Theobald's row. | 

8 5. James's Market, by Market ſtreet, is a 
place of conſiderable extent, with a com- 
modious market houſe in the middle, 
filled with butchers ſhops, &c. The ftalls 
in the market place are for country but- 
chers, higlers, &c. | | 

ot. JAMES'S Palace. On the place where 
this edifice ſtands, was once an hoſpital 
dedicated to St. James, originally founded 
by the citizens of London for only four- 
teen maids afflicted with the leproſy, who 
were to hve a chaſte and devout life ; but 
atterwards new. donations increaſed the 
extent of the charity, and eight brethren 

were added, to miniſter divine ſervice. 


3 his 
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This hoſpital, which is mentioned in 3 
manuſcript of the Cotton library, fo carly 
as in the year 1100, was at length ſup- 
preſſed by King Henry VIII. who alloy. 
ed the ſiſters penſions during the term of 
their lives, and taking down the edifice 
built a palace in its room, which retained 
the name of the hoſpital, and is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. In this edifice our Kings have re- 
fided ever ſince Whitehall was conſumed 
by fire in 1697, and his Majeſty uſually 
reſides here during the winter ſeafon : 
but though it is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
north ſide of the Park, and has very con- 
venient, and not inelegant apartments, it 
is an irregular brick building, without 
having one ſingle beauty on the outtide to 
recommend it, and 1s at once the con- 
tempt of foreign nations, and the diſgrace 
of our own. In the front next St. James's 
ſtreet, there appears little more than an 
old gatehouſe; and on pafling through 
the gate we enter a little ſquare court, 
with a piazza on the welt fide of it lead- 
ing to the grand ſtair cafe ; the buildings 
are low, plain, and mean; and there are 
two other courts beyond, which have not 
much of the air of a palace. The win- 
dows however look into a pleaſant gar; 
den, and command a view of St. Jamess 
Park, which ſeem to be the only advan- 

tage 
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tage this edifice enjoys, above many others 
devoted to charity. This palace claims a 
print, as it is the dwelling of a Britiſh 
Monarch, having otherwiſe not the leaſt 
beauty to recommend it. The print 
ſhews both ſides of it. 5 
In other kingdoms the attention of fo- 
reigners is firſt ſtruck with the magnifi- 
cent reſidence of the Sovereign, on which 


all the decorations of architecture are la- 


viſhed without the leaſt regard to expence. 
The outſide is grand and noble; and the 
galleries and apartments are adorned with 
all the boaſted pieces of art, the fineſt 
efforts of genius, and the moſt rare and 
precious productions of nature: for the 
magnificence of the palace is intended to 
give an idea of the power and riches of 
the kingdom: but if the power, wealth 


and ſtrength of the King of England 


ſhould be judged from this palace, how 
great would be the miſtake! We are 
however in no want of a 7 for an 
edifice ſuitable to the dignity of the Bri- 
tiih Crown; the celebrated Inigo Jones 
drew a draught of ſuch a ſtructure ; but 
the ideas. of that architect were greater 
than the ſpirit of the publie, and the ex- 
pence of building it has hitherto prevent- 


cd its being begun: but as a taſte for 


elegance in building gains ground, and 
P 4 5 new 
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new ſchemes are continually laid for build- 


ing magnificent bridges, ſtreets and ſquares, 


it is to be hoped that the erecting of {5 
neceſſary a ſtructure will not be much 
longer neglected : eſpecially if it be con- 
ſidered, that however great the expence 
may be, it will coſt the nation nothing, 
for on theſe occaſions, what is given by 
the people is paid to the people. 


St. JAMES's PARK, was in the reign of 


Henry. VIII. a wild wet field ; but that 
Prince, on his building St. James's palace, 
incloſed it, laid it out in walks, and col- 
lecting the waters together, gave to the 
new incloſed ground, and new raifed 
building, the name of St. James. It was 
afterwards much enlarged and improved 

by King Charles II. ks added to it ſe- 
veral fields, planted it with rows of lime 
trees, laid out the Mall, which is a viſta 
half a mile in length, and formed the 
canal, which is an hundred feet broad, 


and two thouſand eight hundred feet long, 


with a decoy, and other ponds for water 
fowl. Succeeding Kings allowed the 
people the privilege of walking in it, and 
King William III. in 1699 granted the 
neighbouring inhabitants a paſſage into it 


out of Spring Garden. 


It is certain that the Park enjoys a fine 
ſituation, and is laid out with a very 
agrecable 


agreeable air of negligence. It affords 
many pleaſant walks, diverſified by new 
ſcenes, varied by different rural proſpects, 


welt fide. 

S,. James's Place, St. James's ſtreet. 
James's rents, Hermitage dock. 

James's rope-walk, 1. Red Maid lane. 2. 
North of Bedford row. 

St. Tames's ſquare, is very large and beau - 
tiful ; the area on the inſide is encompaſ- 
ſed with iron rails which form an octa- 
gon, and in the center is a fine circular 
baſon of water. On the north ſide of the 
ſquare is St. James's church, in a very 
fine ſituation with reſpect to the proſpect, 
and had it been an elegant ſtructure, 


ingenious author obſerves, that though 
this ſquare appears extremely grand, yet 


nificence of the houſes ; but only from 
their regularity, the neatneſs of the pave- 


middle: and that if the houſes were built 
more in taſte, and the four ſides exactly 
correſpondent to each other, the effect 
would be much more ſurpriſing, and the 
pleaſure ariſing from it more juſt. | 
Ft. JaMgs's f/ireet, Pall Mall. 


ſtreet. 
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and the view o diſtant ſtructures on the 


would have had a very noble effect. An 
this grandeur does not ariſe from the mag- 


ment, and the beauty of the baſon in the 


James /ireet, 1. Brook's ſtreet, New Bond 
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ſtreet. 2. Bunhill fields. P 3. Dios: 
garden. 4. Golden ſquare. Pi 5, Hare 
ſtreet. 6. Hay market. 1 7. Hoxton. 
8. Long Acre. 9. NearThedbald's row. 
10. Petty France, Weſtminſter. 
Jane alley, Blackman ſtreet. 
JANE SHORE 8 alley, Shoreditch. See . 
DITCH. 
Jane SHoRE's yard, Shoreditch, 
JasPER ſtreet, Aldermanhury. + 
IDLESTRY, a village in Hertfordſhire, ſitu- 
ated on the very edge of Middleſex, near 
Brockley hill, by Gre Me which affords 
Rl delightful proſper aeroſs Munger 
over the Thames into Surry, 
Ipo or IDLE /ane, Tower ſtreet. 
J=FFERIES's Almshouſe, a large and hand- 
ſome building, ſituated in Kingſland road. 
It confiſts of a ſpacious front,. with two 
wings, and a chapel in the center, which 
has a plain frontiſpiece, and is crowned 
with a well proportioned turret. It was 
erected in the year 171 3, by the Ironmon- 
gers company, purſuant to the will of Mr. 
Robert Jefferies, ſome time Lord Mayor 
of this city, for the reception of as many 
of his relations .as ſho apply for this 
charity; and in caſe there were none of 
theſe, for fifty-fix poor members of the 
company, who, beſides a convenient 1 
| dan 
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and part of a cellar, have each 61. a year 
and a gown. Maitland. 
EFF RE VS buildings, Weſtminſter. 
EPFREY'S ſquare, St. Mary Ax. 
arne buildings, Carey ſtreet. “ 
JENKIN'S court, Ropemakers fields. 
Ie RIcHO yard, Jeruſalem alley. 
JERMAIN court, Jermain ſtreet. . 
JERMAIN ftreet, Near Piccadilly. This 
ſtreet and court were thus named from 
the Lord Jermine, nephew to the Earl of 
St. Alban's. e 
JERUSALEM alley, Graeechurch ſtreet. 
JERUSALEM court, 1. St. John's ſtreet, Weſt 
_ Smithfield. See Str. Jonn's SQUARE. 2, 
Shad Thames, Horſelydown. x 


John's ſtreet. 
J:RUSALEM rom, Church ſtreet, Hackney, 
ſes8UITS ground, Savoy. 
JewEL OFFICE, in the Tower, a dark ſtrong 


eaſtward of the grand ſtorehouſe or new 
armoury, in which the Crown jewels are 
depofited. It is not certain whether 
they were always kept here, though 
they have been depoſited in the Tower 
from very ancient times, and we have 
ſufficient proof of their being in that 


Henry III. 
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JERUSALEM paſſage, Alleſbury fireet, St. 


ſtone room, abont twenty yards to the 


fortreſs ſo early as the reign of King 
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The jewels at this time ſhewn to all 
who chuſe to give a ſhilling for ſeeing 
them, or eighteen pence for a company, 
are: 

I. The imperial crown, with which it 
is pretended that all the Kings ot Eng- 
land have been crowned fince Edward the 
Confeſſor, in 1042. It is of gold, en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
ſaphires and pearls : the cap within is of 
purple velvet, lined with white taffety, 
turned up with three rows of ermine. 
They are however miſtaken in ſhewing 
this as the ancient imperial diadem of St. 
Edward; for that, with the other moſt 
ancient regalia of this kingdom, was kept 
in the arched room in the cloyſters in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, till the grand rebel- 
lion; when in 1642, Harry Martin, by 
order of the parliament, broke open the 
iron cheſt in which it was ſecured, took 
it thence, and fold it, together with the 
robes, ſword, and ſcepter of St. Ed- 
ward. However after the reſtoration, King 
Charles II. had one made in imitation of 
it, which is that now ſhewn. | 
II. The golden orb or globe put into 
the King's right hand before he 1s crown- 
ed; and borne in his left with the ſcepter 
in his right, upon his return into Weſt- 
minſter Hall, after he is crowned. It is 

| about 
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about ſix inches in diameter, edged with 
pearl, and enriched with precious ſtones. 
On the top is an amethyſt, of a violet co- 
Jour, near an inch and a half in height, 
ſet with a rich croſs of gold, adorned 
with diamonds, pearls, and precious ſtones. 
The whole height of the ball and cup is 
eleven inches. 

III. The golden eden with its croſs 
ſet upon a large amethyſt of great value, 
garniſhed round with table diamonds. 
The handle of the ſcepter is plain; but 
the pummel is ſet round with rubies, eme- 
ralds, and ſmall diamonds. The top 
riſes into a fleur de lis of ſix leaves, all en- 
riched with precious ſtones, from whence 
iſſues a mound or ball made of the ame- 
thyſt already mentioned. The crois is 
quite covered with precious ſtones. 

IV. The ſcepter with the dove, the 
emblem of peace, perched on the top of 
a {mall Jeruſalem croſs, finely ornament- 
ed with table diamonds and jewels of 
great value. This emblem was firſt uſed 
by Edward the Confeſſor, as appears by 
his ſeal; but the ancient ſcepter and dove 
was ſold with the reſt of the regalia, and 
this now in the Tower was made after 
the reſtoration. _ 

V. St. Edward's ſtaff, four feet ſeven 
inches and a half in length, and three 

inches 
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inches three quarters in circumſerence, 
all of beaten gold,. which 1s carried before 
the King at his coronation. 

VI, The rich crown of ſtate worn by 

by his Majeſty in parliament ;' in which 
is a large emerald ſeven inches round; a 
pearl eſteemed the fineft in the world, and 
a ruby of ineſtimable value. 

VII. The crown belonging to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 

Theſe two laſt crowns, when his Ma- 
jeſty goes in ſtate to the parliament houſe, 
are carried by the keeper of the Jewel 
Office, attended by the warders, private- 
ly in a hackney coach toWhitehall, where 
they are delivered to the officers appoint- 
ed to receive them, who with ſome yeo- 
men of the guard carry them to the rob- 
ing rooms adjoining to the houſe of Lords, 
where his Majeſty and the Prince of Wales 
put on their robes. The King wears this 
crown on his head while he fits upon 
the throne ; but that of the Prince of 
Wales is placed before him, to ſhew that 
he is not yet come to it. As ſoon as the 
King is diſrobed, the two crowns are car- 
ried back to the Tower by the perſons 
who brought them from thence, and a- 
gain locked up in the jewel office. 

VIII. The late Queen Mary's crown, 
globe and ſcepter, with the diadem ſhe 

os wore 
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at her coronation with her conſort 
King William III. 

IX. An ivory ſcepter with a dove on 
the top, made for the late King James 
the ſecond's Queen, whoſe garniture is 
gold, and the dove on the top gold, ena- 
melled with white. 

X. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, 
which has a blade thirty two inches long, 
and near two broad, is without a point, 
and is borne naked before the King at his 
coronation, between the two ſwords of 
juſtice, ſpiritual and temporal. | 

XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armil- 
las, which are bracelets for the wriſts. 
Theſe, tho very antique, are worn at the 
coronation. 

XII. The ampulla or eagle of gold, 
finely engraved, which holds the holy oil 
the Kings and Queens of England are a- 
nointed with; and the golden ſpoon that 
the Biſhop pours the oil into. Theſe are 
two pieces of great antiquity. The golden 


eagle, including the pedeſtal, is about 


nine inches high, and the wings expand 
about ſeven inches. The whole weighs 
about ten ounces. The head of the eagle 
ſcrews off about the middle of the neck, 
which is made hollow, for holding the 


holy oil; and when the King is anointed 
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by the Biſhop, the oil is poured into the 
ſpoon out of the bird's bill. 

The following legend is told of this 
eagle. Thomas Becket being in diſgrace 
at Sens in France, the holy Virgin ap- 
peared to him, and gave him a ſtone veſ- 
ſel of oil incloſed in a golden eagle, and 
bid him give it to William a monk, to 
carry to Pictavia, and there hide it under 
a great ſtone, in St. Gregory's church, 
where it ſhould be found for the uſe of 
pious and proſperous Kings: accordingly 
Henry III. when Duke of Lancaſter, re- 
ceived it from a holy man in France; and 
Richard II. finding it among other jewels, 
endeavoured to be anointed with it; but 
was ſupplanted by Archibald Arundel, 
who afterwards anointed Henry IV. Such 
is the fabulous hiſtory of the ampulla. 

XIII. A rich falt-ſeller of ſtate, in form 
like the ſquare white tower, and ſo ex- 
quiſitely wrought that the workmanſhip 
of modern times is in no degree equal to 
it. It is of gold, and uſed only on the 
King's table at the coronation. 

XIV. A noble ſilver font, double gilt, 
and elegantly wrought, in which the 
royal family are chriſtened. 

XV. A large ſilver fountain, preſented 
to King Charles II. by the town of Ply- 
| | | mouth, | 
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mouth, very curiouſly wrought; but much 
inferior in beauty to the above. 

Beſides theſe, which are commonly . 
ſhewn, there are in the jewel office all 
the crown jewels worn by the Prince and 
Princeſſes at coronations, and a vaſt vari- 
ety of curious old plate. 


This office is governed by a Maſter, 1 
who has 450 l. a year patent tees ; two 1 
yeomen, who have 1061. 1 58. Per annuum | 
each ; a groom, who has 1051. 8s. 4d. a [| 


year, and a clerk. | | | 
]rwix /treet, Alderſgate ſtreet. '} 
s HARP courts Angel alley, Biſhopſgate Il 
{kreet.* | 1 
Ir ws 757, Chelſed. | | 0 | 
I vs yar 4 Three Colts ſtreet, Limchouſe. + | | 
{vDZPENDENTS, a ſet of diſſenters from the 1 
church of England, received their name | 1 
rom each congregation being entirely in- = 
dependent with reſpect to church govern- 1 
ment. They are Calviniſts, and like the 1 
>aptiſts receive the ſacrament in the after- 
1002 3 none are admitted to communion 
tt aſter havitig given in a paper contain- 
mg an account of their converſion, reli- 
gious experiences, &c. Their places of 1 
worſhip within the bills of mortality, are, 1 
1. Berry ſtreet, St. Mary Ax. 2. Boar's 1 
Acad yard, Petticoat lane. 3. Brick Hill 
lane, Thames ſtreet. 4. Broad ſtreet, 
Lol. III. 1 e BEA 
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near Old Gravel lane. 5. Coachmakers 
hall, Noble ſtreet. Antinomian. 6. Col. 
lier's rents, White ſtreet. 7. Court yard, 
Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark. 8. Criſpin 
ſtreet, Spitalfields. 9. Deadman's Place, 
Southwark. 10. Hare court, Alderſgate 
ſtreet. 11. Jewin ſtreet, Alderſgate ſtreet, 
12. Lower ſtreet, Iflington, two meeting 
houſes. 13. Mare ſtreet, Hackney. 14. 
New Broad ſtreet, Moorfields. 1 5. New 
court, Carey ſtreet. 16. Old Artillery 
Ground, Spitalfields. 17. Orchard, Wap- 
ping. 18. Paved alley, Lime ſtreet. 19. 
Pavement row, Moorfields. 20. Pinner's 
hall, Broad ftreet, in the morning, the 
only Independent congregation that is not 
Calviniſt, 21. Queen ſtreet, Ratcliff. 22. 
Queen ſtreet, Rotherhith. 24. Redcroſs 
ſtreet, Barbican. 24. Ropemakers alley, 
Little Moorfields. 25. St. Michael's lane, 
Canon ſtreet. 26. St. Saviour's Dock- 
head, Southwark. 27. Staining lane, 
Maiden lane. 28. Stepney fields. 29. 
Turner's hall, Philpot lane. go. White 
Horn yard, Duke's Place. 31. Zoar 
ſtreet, Southwark. | 
INGATSTONE or ENGERSTONE, a town in 
Eſſex, twenty-three miles from London, 
from which it is a great thoroughfare to 
Harwich, has many good inns, and a 

| con- 
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conſiderable market on Wedneſdays, for 
live cattle brought from Suffolk. 

Here 1s the ſeat of the ancient family of 
the Petres; to whoſe anceſtor Sir William, 
this manor was granted by Henry VIII. 
at the diſſolution of Barking Abbey, to 
which it till then belonged. That gen- 
tleman founded eight fellowſhips at Ox- 
ford, called the Petrean fellowſhips, and 
erected and endowed an almshouſe here 
for twenty poor people. He lies interred 
under a ſtately monument in the church, 
as do ſeveral others of that family. 

INGRAM'S court, an open well built place 
in Fenchurch ſtreet, thus named from Sir 
Thomas Ingram, who built this ſmall 
ſquare on the ground where his own 
n0uſe before ſtood. 

IxxtuR SCOTLAND yard, Whitehall. 

IVN ER TEMPLE. See the article TEMPLE. 

INNER TEMPLE lane, Fleet ſtreet. 

INNHOLDERS, a Company incorporated by 


letters patent granted by Henry VIII. in 
the year 1515. They are governed by a 


Maſter, three Wardens, and twenty Aſ- 
liftants, and have a livery of an hundred 
and thir ty-nine members, whoſe fine up” 
on admiſſion is 101. 

They have a handſome and convenient 
hall in Elbow lane. 


IxNs OF CHANCERY. The colleges of the 
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profeſſors and ſtudents of the municipal 

and common law, are ſtiled Inns, an old 

Engliſh word, formerly uſed for the houſes 

of noblemen, biſhops, and perſons of di- 

ſtinguiſhed rank, and the eight Inns of 

| chancery were probably thus denominated 
| from there dwelling in them ſuch clerks, 
as chiefly ſtudied the forming of writs, 

which regularly belonged to the curſitors, 

who are officers in chancery. Theſe are 

Lincoln's Inn, New Inn, Clement's Inn, 

Clifford's Inn, Staple's Inn, Lion's Inn, 

Furnival's Inn, and Barnard's Inn. Theſe 

ö were formerly conſidered as preparatory 
colleges for younger ſtudents, many of 
whom were entered here, before they 

were admitted into the Inns of court; but 

now they are for the moſt part taken up 

by attornies, ſollicitors and clerks, who 

have ſeparate chambers, and their diet at 

a very eaſy rate in an hall together, where 

they are obliged to appear in grave long 

robes, and black round knit caps. vec 

the articles CLEMENT's INN, CLirrokDs 

INN, LincorNn's INN, Lion's Ix x, &c. 

INxNS of CourT, were ſo named, either 

from the ſtudents, who live in them, 

ſerving the courts of judicature ; or, ac- 

cording to Forteſcue, from theſe colleges 

anciently receiving none but the ſons 0! 


noblemen, and gentlemen of high 25 
: 
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The Inns of court, are only four, viz. 
the two Temples, Lincoln's Inn, and 
Gray's Inn. See the articles TEMPLE, 
LIN CoLN's INN, and GRAx's INN. 

Though theſe ſocieties are no corpora- 
tion, and have no judicial power over 
their members, they have certain orders 
among themſelves, which have by con- 
{ent the force of laws: for ſmall offences, 
they are only excommoned, or not allow- 
ed to eat at the common table with the 
ret; and for greater offences they loſe 

their chambers, and are expelled the col- 

lege, after which they are not to be re- 
ceived by any of the other three Inns of 
court. | 

As theſe ſocieties are not incorporated, 
they have no lands or revenues, nor any 
thing for defraying the charges of the 
houſe but what is paid at admittance, and 
other dues for their chambers. The whole 
company of gentlemen may be divided in- 
to four parts, benchers, utter-barriſters, 
inner-barriſters and ſtudents. 

The benchers are the ſeniors, who have 
the government of the whole houſe, and 
out of theſe are annually choſen a trea- 
/urer, who receives, diſburſes and accounts 
for all the money belonging to the houſe. 
Sce SER JEANTS INN, 

There are at preſent no mootings, or 
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readings in any of the courts of Chancery, 
Chamberlain's Preſent State. 

It ought not to be omitted, that gen- 
tlemen may take chambers in the Inns of 
Court or Chancery, without laying them- 
ſelves under an obligation to ſtudy the 
law. | | 

A deſcription of the ſtructures and gar- 
dens belonging to theſe Inns we have gi- 
ven under their reſpective heads: but it 
may not be improper here to add, that 
ſtrangers are apt to be diſguſted at the 
naſtineſs of the walls, and the dirt and 
filth obſervable on all the ſtairs and public 
paſſages leading to the Inns of Court and 
Chancery : where every thing ſeems neg- 
le&ed, and generally out of repair: but 
on ſtepping into the chambers, one is ſur- 
priſed to ſee ſo remarkable a contraſt; to 
obſerve the utmoſt neatneſs reign there, 
ö and the moſt handſome and commodious 

rooms, furniſhed and adorned with great 
elegance. 1 
Dr. Blackſtone in his diſcourſe on the 
ſtudy of the law, gives us the following 
curious account of the changes and revo- 
lutions in this ſtudy, and of the origin of 
the ſeveral Inns of Court and Chancery. 
That ancient collection of unwritten 
maxims and cuſtoms, ſays. he, which is 
called the common law, however com- 
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pounded or from whatever fountains de- 
rived, had ſubſiſted immemorially in this 
kingdom: and, though ſomewhat altered 
and impaired by the violence of the times, 
had in a great meaſure weathered the rude 
ſhock of the Norman conqueſt. This 
had endeared it to the people in general, 
as well becauſe its deciſions were univer- 
ſally known, as becauſe it was found to 
he excellently adapted to the genius of the 
Engliſh nation. In the knowledge of this 
jaw conſiſted great part of the learning of 
thoſe dark ages; it was then taught, ſays 
Mr. Selden, in the monaſteries, in the 
univerſities, and in the families of the 
principal nobility. The clergy in parti- 
cular, as they then engroſſed almoſt every 
other branch of learning, fo (like their 
predeceſſors the Britiſh Druids) they were 
peculiarly remarkable for their proficiency 
in the ſtudy of the law. En. 
* But the common law being net com- 
mitted to writing, but only handed down 
by tradition, uſe, and experience, was not 
ſo heartily reliſhed by the foreign clergy 
who came over hither in ſhoals during 
the reign of the Conqueror and his two 
ſons, and were utter ſtrangers to our 
conſtitution as well as our language. 
And an accident, which ſoon after hap- 
pened, had nearly completed its ruin.' 
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A copy of Juſtiniar' s Pandects, being new- 
ly diſcovered at Amalfi, about A. D. 11 zo, 
ſoon brought the civil law into vogue all 
over the reſt of Europe. It became in a 
particular manner the favourite of the 
Popiſh clergy; and Theobald, a Norman 
Abbot, being elected to the 190 of Can- 
terbury, A. 5. 113 8, and extremely ad- 
dicted to this Bess ſtudy, brought over 
with him in his retinue many learned pro- 
ficients therein; and among the reft Roger 
ſurnamed Vacarius, whom he placed in 
the univerſity of Oxford to teach it. The 
monkiſh clergy (devoted to the will of a 
foreign Primate) received it with eager- 
neſs and zeal ; but the laity, who were 
more intereſted to preſerve the old conſti- 
tution, and had already ſeverely felt the 
effect of many Norman innovations, con- 
tinued wedded to the uſe of the common 
law. 

The obey gain g it impoſſible to root 
out the municipal law, withdrew by de- 
grees from the temporal courts ; and in 
1217, they paſſed a canon in a natiqnal 
ſynod, forbidding all eccleſiaſtics to ap- 
pear as adyocates 4 in foro ſceculari x; nor 


* Sir H. Spelman conjectures (Gloſſar 335.) that 
coifs were introduced to hide the tonſure of ſuch re- 
negade clerks, as were ſtill tempted to remain in the 
ſecular courts in the quality of advocates or judges, 
notwithſtanding their prohibition by canon, 1 

di 
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did they long continue to act as judges 
there, not caring to take the oath of office 
which was then found neceſſary to be ad- 
miniſtered, that they ſhould in all things 
determine according to the law and cuſ- 
tom of this realm ; though they {till kept 
poſſeſſion of the high office of Chancellor, 
an Office then of little juridical power; 
and afterwards as its buſineſs increafed by 
degrees, they modelled the proceſs of the 
court at their own diſcretion. 

Hut wherever they retired, and where- 
ever their authority extended, they car- 
ried with them the ſame zeal to introduce 
the rules of the civil, in excluſion of the 
municipal law. This appears in a parti- 
cular manner from the ſpiritual courts of 
all denominations, from the Chancellor's 


courts in both our univerſities, and from 


the high court of Chancery; in all of 
which the proceedings are to this day in 
2 courſe much conformed to the civil law. 
And if it be conſidered, that our univer- 
ſities began about that period to receive 
their preſent form of ſcholaſtic diſcipline ; 
chat they were then, and continued to be 
till the time of the reformation, entirely 
under the influence of the Popith clergy ; 
this will lead us to perceive the reaſon, 
why the ſtudy of the Roman laws was in 


thoſe. 
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thoſe days of bigotry + purſued with ſuch 
alacrity in theſe ſeats of learning. 

Since the reformation, the principal 
reaſon that has hindered the introduction 

of this branch of learning, is, that the 
ftady of the common law, being baniſhed 
from hence in the times of Popery, has 
fallen into a quite different channel, and 
has hitherto been wholly cultivated in 
another place. . 

As the common law was no longer 
taught, as formerly, in any part of the 
kingdom, it perhaps would have been 

radually loſt and over-run by the civil, 
Pad it not been for the peculiar incident 
which happened at a very critical time, 


+ T here cannot be a ſtronger inſtance of the abſurd 
and ſuperſtitious veneration that was paid to theſe ' 
laws, than that the moſt learned writers of the times 
thought they could not form a perfect character, even 

| of the bleſſed Virgin, without making her a Civilian 
{ and a Canoniſt. Which Albertus Magnus, the re- 
nowned Dominican Doctor of the thirteenth century, 

thus proves in his Summa de laudibus Chriflifere Vir- 

ginis (divinum magis quam humanum opus) qu. 23. H. 5. 

«© [tem quod jura civilia, & leges, & decreta ſcivit in 

% ſummo, probatur hoc modo: ſapientia adwocati mani- 

<< fe/tatur in tribus; unum, quod obtineat omnia contra 

« judicem juſtum & ſapientem; ſecundo, quod contra 

% adverſarium aſiutum & ſagacem; tertio, quod in 

& cauſa defperata : * beatiſſuma Virgo, contra judicen 

* ſapientiffimum, Dominum ; contra adverſarium cal. 

„ lidiſſimum, dyabolum; in cauſa naſtra defperata 

ſententiam optatam obtinuit.” 
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of fixing the court of Common Pleas, the 
grand tribunal for diſputes of property, to 
de held in one certain ſpot; that the ſeat 
of ordinary juſtice might be permanent 
and notorious to all the nation. Formerly 
that, in conjunction with all the other 
ſuperior courts, was held before the King's 
juſticiaty of England, in the aua regis, 
or ſuch of his palaces wherein his royal 
perſon reſided, and removed with his 
houſhold from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. This was found to occa- 
ſion great inconvenience to the ſuitors; 
to remedy which it was made an article 
of the great charter of liberties, both that 
of King John and King Henry the Third, 
that, Common Pleas ſhould no longer 
follow the King's court, but be held in 
* ſome certain place: in conſequence of 
which they have ever ſince been held (a 
few neceffary removals in times of the 
plague excepted) in the palace of Weſt- 
minſter only. This brought together the 
profeſſors of the municipal law, who be- 
fore were diſperſed about the kingdom, 
and formed them into an aggregate body; 
whereby a ſociety was eſtabliſhed of per- 
ſons, who (as Spelman obſerves) addicted 
themſelves wholly to--the ſtudy of the 
laws of the land. bot TENT 

They naturally fell into a kind of col- 


legiate 
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legiate order; and, being excluded from 
Oxford and Cambridge, eſtabliſhed a new 
univerſity of their own, by purchaſing 
certain houſes (now called the Inns of 
Court and Chancery) between the city of 
Weſtminſter, the place of holding the 
King's courts, and the city of London; 
tor advantage of ready acceſs to the one, 
and plenty of proviſions in the other. 
In this juridical univerfity (for ſacl. it 

15 inſiſted to have been by Forteſcue and 
Sir Edward Coke) there are two forts of 
collegiate houſes; one called Inns of Chan- 
cery, in which the younger ſtudents of 
the law uſed to be placed, learning 
« and ſtudying, ſays Forteſcue, the ori- 
ginals, and as it were, the elements of 
* the law; who, profiting therein, as 
they grow to ripeneſs ſo are they ad- 
f* mitted into the greater Inns of the 
* tame ſtudy, called the Inns of Court.” 
And in theſe Inns of both kinds, he gore» 
on to tell us, the knights and barons, 
with other grandees and noblemen of the 
realm, did uſe to place their children, 
though they did not deſire to have them 
thoroughly learned in the law, or to gct 
their living by its practice ; and that in 
his time there were about two thouſand 
ftudents at theſe ſeveral Inns, all of Ro 
1 
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he informs us were ſilii nobilium, or gen- 
tlemen born. 

But in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Edward Coke does not reckon above 
+ thouſand ſtudents, and the number at 
| preſent is very conſiderably leſs: Which 
* ſeems principally owing to theſe rea- 
* ſons; firſt, becauſe the Inns of Chan- 
- cery being now almoſt totally filled by 
the inferior branch of the profeſſion, 
they are neither commodious nor proper 
for the reſort of gentlemen of any rank 
or figure; ſo that there are now very 
rarely any young ſtudents entered at 
* the Inns of Chancery: ſecondly, becauſe 
in the Inns of Court all forts of regimen 
and academical ſuperintendance, either 
with regard to morals or ſtudies, are 
found impracticable, and therefore en- 
tirely neglected: laſtly, becauſe perſons 


of birth and fortune, after having finiſi- 


ed their uſual courſes at the univerſi- 
ties, have ſeldom leiſure or reſolution 


ſufficient to enter upon a new ſcheme 


of ſtudy at a new place of inſtruction. 


Wherefore few gentlemen now reſort 


to the Inns of Court, but ſuch for whom 
the knowledge of practice is abſolutely 
neceſſary: ſuch, I mean, as are intend- 
ed for the profeſſion.” 

'0CULATION HosPIiTAL for the ſmall- 


POX, 
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pox, in the Lower ftreet, Iſlington, be. 
yond the church; in an old building ſity. 
ated backwards, out of the view of the 
ſtreet. This hoſpital is under the direc. 
tion of the Small-pox hoſpital, in Cold 
Bath fields. See the article SMALIL-POx 
HosPiTAL. . 
Clerk of the INROLLMENTS OF FI NES Ab 
RECOVERIES, an officer under the three 
puiſne judges of the court of Common 
Pleas. The inrollments here filed are by 
ſtatute valid in law, and are of great uſe 
in preventing law-ſuits. This office is 
kept in the Inner Temple. 
Joan HAR DIN G's, near Oakey ſtreet, 
Thames ſtreet. | 
Jockey FIELD row, Near Gray's Inn. 
JohN DeveR's yard, Seething lane. 
JonN's alley, Budge row. N 
St. Joun's alley, St. Martin's le Grand. 
St. JohN the Baptiſt, a church which ſtood 
on the weſt ſide of Dowgate; but being 
deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1660, 
and not fince rebuilt, the pariſh is anncx- 
ed to the church of St. Antholin. 
St. JouN the Evangeliſt, a church that was 
ſeated in Watling ſtreet, at the north caſt 
corner of Friday ſtreet ; but being con- 
ſumed by the fire of London, and not re- 
built, the pariſh is united to that of All- 
hallows Bread ſtreet. 
St, 
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. Jon the Evangeliſt, Southwark, like 
overall other churches in the ſuburbs, 
owed its riſe to the great increaſe of build- 
ings and inhabitants, and is one of the 
fifty new churches ordered to be huilt by 
act of parliament. It was finiſhed in 
1732, and the diſtrict of Horſelydown, 
being ſeparated from St. Olave's, was by 
act of parliament conſtituted its pariſh. 
The ſum of 35001. was alſo granted by 
parliament to be laid out in lands, tene- 
ments, &c. in fee ſimple, and as a far- 
ther proviſion, the church wardens are to 
pay him the additional ſum of Gol. to 
be raiſed by fees arifing from burials. 
Maitland. © 

The body of this church is enlightened 
by two ranges of windows, with a Vene- 
tian in the center ; the tower which riſes 
ſquare has a baluſtrade on the top, and 
from thence riſes the ſpire, which 1s very 
properly diminiſhed and well wrought ; 
but the architect having abſurdly reſolved 
to give it ſome reſemblance to a column, 
nas not only fluted it ; but placed on the 
top an Tonic capital, which laſt gives the 
whole edifice an aukward whimſical ap- 
pearance. 

This church, which is ſituated near the 
lower end of Fair ſtreet, is in the gift on 

the 
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the Crown, as well as that of St: Olaye', 
from whence this parith was taken. Sou. 
St. Joun's Wapping, ſituated on the north 
{ide of the ſtreet near the Thames, wa; 
built in the year 1617, when the increaſ 
of houſes in the pariſh of St. Mary White- 
chapel, rendered ſuch an edifice neceſſary, 
It was dedicated to St. John the Baptif} 
and as there were other churches under 
the patronage of the ſame faint, it was 
diſtinguiſhed, from its fituation, by the 
name of Wapping. Originally it was no 
more than a chapel of eaſe to St. Mary's 
pariſh; but in 1694, the hamlet of Wap- 
ping was conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh; the 
inhabitants were impowered to purchaſe 
zol. per annum in mortmain, and as a far- | 
ther proviſion for the Rector, he was al- 
lowed to receive all eccleſiaſtical dues, ex- 
cept tithes, inſtead of which the Rector WM 
has 1 30l. a year raiſed upon the inhabi- 
tants by an equal pound rate. Maitland. 
This church, which was built. at the 
expence of 16001. is a very mean build- 
ing, it conſiſting of a plain body, a tower 
Which ſcarcely deſerves the name, and a 
ſpire that might be taken for a lengthened 
chimney. Engliſb Architecture. 
The advowſon of this church is in the 
principal and ſcholars of King's hall and 
Brazen Noſe college, Oxford. 8 
| _ vt. 
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5/, Toun's Weſtminſter. The pariſh of St. 
| Margaret's Weſtminſter being greatly in- 
creaſed in the number of houſes and inha- 
bitants, it was judged neceſſary to erect 
one of the fifty new churches within it ; 


this church being finiſhed, was dedicated 
taken out of St. Margaret's, and the par- 


laid out in the purchaſe of lands, tene- 
ments, &c. for the maintenance of the 
Rector: but beſides the profits ariſing from 
this purchaſe, it was alſo enacted that as 
a farther proviſion for the Rector, the 
ſum of 1251. ſhould be annually raifed 
by an equal pound rate upon the inhali- 
tants. Maitland. 2 

This church was finiſhed in the 
year 1728. The chief aim of the ar- 


elegant outline, and to ſhew the orders 
in their greateſt dignity and perfection; 
and indeed the outline is ſo variouſly 
broken, that there reſults a diverſity of 
light and ſhadow, which is very uncom- 
mon, and very elegant. The principal 
objections againſt the ſtructure are, that 
it is ſo much decorated that it appears 
cncumbered with ornament ; and that the 


appears too heavy. In the front, is an 
Vor. IIL - _ elegant 


to St. John the Evangeliſt ; a pariſh was 


liament granted the ſum of 2500). to be 


chitect was to give an uncommon, yet 


compaſs being too ſmall for the deſign, it 
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elegant portico ſupported by Doric ce- 
lumns, which order is continued in pi. 

laſters round the building. Above the 
portico are two towers crowned with 
kr fp ade turrets, and adorned 
with columns of the Corinthian order, 
which are ſupported on pedeſtals, and 
Rand free, with correſponding columns 
behind. Engliſb Architet. = 
The advowſon of this church is in the 
Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter : and 
to prevent this rectory being held in com- 
mendam, all licences and diſpenſations 
for holding it are by act of parliament de- 
clared null and void. 5 
St. Joux ZACHARY's, a church that was 
fituated at the north weſt corner of 
Maiden lane, Wood ſtreet ; but being 
deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, 
and not rebuilt, the pariſh is annexed te 
that of St. Anne's Alderſgate. Maitland. | 
JonN's court, 1. Cable ſtreet. 2. Cats hole, 
Tower ditch. 3. Eaſt Smithfield. 4. Han- 
noway ſtreet. 5. John's ſtreet. 6. Night- 
r . 

St. JouN's court, 1. Addle hill. 2. Cow 
lane. 3. Great Hart ſtreet. 4. Little Hart 
ſtreet, by Covent garden. 5. St. John's 
ſquare. 6. Somerſet ſtreet, Whitechapel. 
7. Stepney. 

St. Jonx's gate, St. John's lane; the ſouth 

| | gate 
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gate of the hoſpital: of St. John of Jeru- 


ſalem. 1 
Jonx's hill, Rateliff highway. 


lane, from Hicks's hall to St. John's gate. 


Smithfield. s 

St. JouN's ſquare, Clerkenwell. Where the 
preſent ſquare is ſituated anciently ſtood 
the houſe of St. John of Jeruſalem, found- 
ed by Jordan Brifet, who for that pur- 
_ poſe purchaſed of the nuns of Clerken- 
well ten acres of land, for which he gave 
twenty acres in his lordſhip of Willing- 
hale in Kent, and erected that hoſpital 
on this ſpot about the year 1110: but 
the church belonging to it was not dedi- 
cated to St. John & Baptiſt till 1185. 
By the profuſe liberality of bigots and en- 
thuſiaſts, theſe Knights Hoſpitallers of St. 
John of Jeruſalem ſoon attained to that 


not only built a magnificent ſtructure in 
this ſpot, that became the chief ſeat in 
England of thoſe of their order, but their 
Prior was eſteemed the firſt Baron in the 
kingdom, and in ſtate and grandeur vied 
with the King. The populace however 
had an extreme antipathy to theſe impe- 
rious Knights; and in 1381, the rebels 
under Jack Straw and Wat Tyler con- 


57. Jonx's /ane, vulgarly called St. Joans's 
St. JoHN's palſage, St. John's ſtreet, Weſt. | 


degree of riches and honour, that they 
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ſumed this ſtately edifice by fire. How. 


ever it was rebuilt in a ſtill more magni- 
ficent manner, and thus continued till the 
year 1541, when it was ſuppreſſed by 
Henry VIII. 

This ſpacious and ſtately edifice was 
ſoon after converted into a repoſitory for 
martial ſtores, and of the royal hunting 
equipage : and to this uſe it was applied 
till the year 1550; when Edward Sey- 
mour Duke of Somerſet, and protector of 
the kingdom, cauſed the church, with its 

lofty and beautiful ſteeple, to be demo- 

| liſhed, and the ſtones employed in build- 
ing his magnificent palace of Somerſet 

Houſe in the Strand. Camden Britan- 
nia. 

This ſquare, which is an oblong, clit. 
ly conſiſts of two rows of good houſes, 
at the eaſt end of which is a chapel of 
eaſe to the neighbouring church of St. 
James Clerkenwell. It is entered by two 
gates, which bear evident marks of great 
antiquity ; the largeſt and moſt remark- 
able of which is that to the ſouth, called 
St. John's Gate. 

Se. Jonx's freer, 1. Brick lane, Spitalfields 
2. Long ditch. 3. Weſt Smithfield, near 
St. John's ſquare. | 

| Jonx's ftreet, 1. David's ſtreet. 2. Gains- 
ford ſtreet. 3. Golden ſquare. 4. By 
| Ei: Mount 
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Mount ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 5. Ratcliff | 
highway. 6. Windmill ſtreet. | 4 

JounsoN's court, 1. Charing Croſs. 2. 
Fleet ſtreet. 

ſonxsox's ſtreet, Old Gravel lane. 
JouxsoN's yard, Three needle alley, Moor- 

ſields. | 

JoiNERS, a company incorporated by letters 
patent granted by Queen Elizabeth in the | h 
year 1565. They are governed by a 1 
Maſter, two Wardens, and twenty-four 
Aſſiſtants, with a livery of 323 mem- 
bers, who upon their admiſſion pay a fine 
of 81. 
They have a convenient hall in Friars 
lane, Thames ſtreet, remarkable for a 
curious ſcreen finely carved at the en- 
trance into it. The great parlour is 
wainſcotted with cedar. Maitland. 

JoiNERS court, 1. Houndſditch. 2. Jacob 
ſtreet, Mull ſtreet. 555k | | 

Joix ERS HALL alley, Thames ſtreet. 

Jolx ERS ſtreet, Tooley ſtreet. 

Jo.LyY court, Durham yard, in the Strand. 

Jones” court, Nightingale lane, Eaſt Smith- 
field. | | 

Joxes' yard, 1. Stony lane, Petticoat lane. 
2. Little Swan alley. | 

INigo JoNEs, the celebrated architect, ſe- 

veral of whoſe beſt deſigns are deſcribed 

in different parts of this work, has there- 


= fore 
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fore a juſt claim to our regard in this 
place. And we are obliged to the ingeni- 
ous authors of the Biographia Britannica 
for the following particulars relating to 
his life and works in general. He waz 
born about the year 1572, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paul's in London, of 
which city his father, Mr. Ignatius Jones, 
was a Citizen and clothworker. Nothing 
certain being delivered concerning his 
education, ſome very different conjectures 
have been advanced upon that ſubject, 
ſome having ſuggeſted - that his education 
was liberal, and others that he was bound 
apprentice to a joiner, of which latter 
opinion was Sir Chriſtopher Wren. But 
in whatever way he was bred, his natural 
inclination leading him to the ſtudy of 
the arts of drawing and defigning, he di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf early by the extraor- 
dinary progreſs he made in thoſe polite 
and uſeful arts, and was particularly ta- 
ken notice of for his 1kill in the practice 
of landſcape painting. -Theſe admirable 
talents introduced him to the knowledge 
of William Earl of Pembroke, who was 
a great patron of all liberal ſciences. 
His Lordſhip admiring Mr. Jones's ge- 
nius, took him into his patronage, and 
ſent him abroad with a handſome allow - 
ance, in order to perfect himſelf, by 
2 | viewing 
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viewing and ſtudying the works of the 
beſt maſters ancient and modern, in Italy 
and the politer parts of Europe. Thus 
ſupported, he ſpent many years in com- 
pleating his education ; to which end, 
chuſing the city of Venice for the chief 
place of his reſidence, he ſuffered nothing 
of real value or merit any where to eſcape 
his induſtry ; and the improvements he 
made thereby gave ſuch an eclat to his 
reputation all over Europe, that Chri- 
(tian IV. King of Denmark ſent for him 
thence, and appointed him his Architect- 
general, He had enjoyed this poſt ſome 
years, when that Prince, whoſe ſiſter 
Anne had married King James I. made a 
viſit to England in 1606. Mr. Jones. 
took this opportunity of returning home ; 


and exprefling a deſire to continue in his 


native country, the Queen appointed him 
her archite& ; and being not long after 
taken in the ſame character into the ſer- 


vice of Prince Henry, he diſcharged his 


truſt with fo much fidelity, that the King 


gave him the reverſion of the place of 


Surveyor-general of his works. After 
the death of Prince Henry in 1612, our 
architect made a ſecond tour to Italy, 
and continued ſome years there, improv- 
ing himſelf ſtill further in his favourite 


art, till the Surveyor's place fell to him, 
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He then returned to England to enrich 
his country with the fruits of his ſtudies, 
Soon after his arrival, the office of work: 
being found ſeveral thouſand pounds in 
debt, he voluntarily gave up his own 
dues, and prevailed with the Comptroller 
and Paymaſter to do the like, whereby 
the whole arrears were abſolutely cleared. 
In 1620, by the King's command, he 
took an accurate ſurvey of the furprizing 
group of ſtones upon Saliſbury-Plain, com- 
monly called Stone-henge, and drew up 
an account with his opinion of that fa- 
mous monument of antiquity, which he 
preſented to his royal maſter, and it was 
printed. In this account, after much 
reaſoning and a long ſeries of authorities, 
he concludes at laſt that this ancient and 
ſtupendous pile muſt have been originally 
a Roman temple, inſcribed to Cælus the 
ſenior of the heathen gods, and built 
after the Tuſcan order, Sed that it was 
erected when the Romans flouriſhed here 
in peace and proſperity in Britain, and 
probably betwixt the time of Agricola“ 
government and the reign of Conſtantine 
the Great, about 1650 years ago. 

On the 16th of November the fame 
year, Mr. Jones was appointed, among 
others, a Commiſſioner for repairing the 
_ cathedral of St. Paul's in London. Upon 


the 


the demiſe of King James, he was con- 
tinued in his poſts by King Charles I. 
whoſe conſort alſo entertained him in the 
like ſtation. And he ſoon after formed 
that moſt ſtately and elegant pavilion, 
the Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, which 
was at firſt deſigned for the reception of 
forcign Ambaſſadors. The ceiling was 
painted ſome years after with the Felicities 
of King James's reign, by Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, and prints from theſe by Simon 


late Lord Burlington about the year 1740 
publiſhed @ north weft view of the palace 
deſigned for Whitehall, by Inigo Jones, 
which is what 1s called a bird's eye pro- 
{pe&, or as it is ſeen by a bird in flying 
over it, by which artifice all the parts are 
brought diſtinctly into view ; and in this 
view the pavilion or banquetting-houſe 
appears in its proper place as part of that 
palace. Several other deſigns of Mr. 
ſones's were executed in this reign, ſuch 
as Surgeon's hall, the Queen's chapel at 
St. James's palace, and her Majeſty's new 
building fronting the gardens at Somerſet 
Houſe in the Strand; the church and 
piazza of Covent Garden; the firſt of 
which is univerſally allowed to be a ma- 
ſter-piece of the Tuſcan order, the por- 
tico at the weſt end, majeſtic in its plain- 

| neſs, 
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Gribelin were publiſhed in 1724. The 
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neſs, and the roof ſo happily contrived, 
by extending itſelf beyond the wall, 23 
both to caſt a ſhade, which adds to the 
ſolemnity of the ſacred edifice, and at the 
ſame time ſerves to ſtrengthen the wall, 
by reſting #hereon its center of gravity, 
In the laſt performance he had in view 
the piazza of Leghorn, but has vaſtly 
ſurpaſſed the original in the beauty and 
largeneſs of his pillars. Our archite+ 
alſo laid out the ground plot of Lincoln's 
Inn fields, and deſigned the Duke of An- 
caſter's houſe, which ſtands oa the weſt 
ſide of that noble ſquare, and which is 
no inconſiderable inſtance of the e; 
and ſweetneſs of his touches. The royal 
chapel at Denmark Houſe, the Kings 
houſe. at Newmarket, and the Queen's 
buildings at Greenwich, were alſo of his 
deſign. But it does not come within our 
plan to deſcribe the number or form a 
judgment upon the excellence of all his 
buildings, though views and deſcriptions 
of the principal of them we have given, 
which may be ſeen under their ſeveral 
names, to which we refer. 
In 1633 Mr. Jones began the reparation 
of St. Paul's cathedral, the firſt ſtone was 
laid by Dr. Laud then Biſhop of London, 
and the fourth by Mr. Jones; and, in 
carrying them on, he added a magnifi- 
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cent portico at the weſt end, which ex- 
cited the envy of all Chriſtendom on his 
country, for a piece of architecture not 
to be parallelled in modern times. While 
he was raifing theſe noble monuments of 
his extraordinary genius as an architect, 
he employed his leiſure hours in deſigning 
decorations for dramatic entertainments ; 
and there appeared a fine intermixture of 
fancy and judgment in his pompous ma- 
chinery of maſgues and interludes, which 
were the vogue in his time. Several of 
theſe repreſentations are ſtill extant in the 
works of Chapman, D'Avenant, Daniel, 


and particularly Ben Johnſon. The ſub- 


ject was choſen by the Poet, and the 


{peeches and ſongs were alſo of his com- 


poſing ; but the invention of the ſcenes, 
ornaments, and dreſſes of the figures, 
were the contrivance of Mr. Jones. By 
theſe means he acquired a handſome for- 
tune. But his loyalty, the effect both of 
his integrity and gratitude, expoſed him 
to conſiderable loſſes; and he bore a 
part in the ruins of his royal maſter. 
Upon the opening of the Long Parliament 
in November 1640, he was called before 
the houſe of Lords, upon a complaint of 
the pariſhioners of St. Gregory's in Lon- 
don againſt him, for damages done to 
that church ; and afterwards, during the 
CN | uſurpation, 
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uſurpation, he was conſtrained to pay 
400l. by way of compoſition for his eſtate, 
as 2 malignant. After the death of King 
| Charles I. lie was continued in his poft 
- by King Charles II. But grief, in one of 
his years, for the fatal calamity of the for- 
mer, prevented him trom doing the latter 
any actual ſervice, by *cutting him of 
many years before the reſtoration. He 
died moſt probably about Midſummer 
1652, and was interred June 26, in the 
chancel of St. Bennett's church, near St. 
Paul's Wharf, London, where there was 
a monument erected to his memory upon 
the north wall, at ſome diſtance from his 
grave; but it ſuffered greatly in the fire 
of London, Sept. 1666. His age was 
about ſeventy-nine years. Mr. Jones left 
ſeveral manuſcripts, which have been 
publiſhed ſince his death. With reſpect 
to his character, we are told by Mr. 
Webb, that his abilities in all human 
ſciences ſurpaſſed moſt of his age. How- 
ever that be, 'tis certain he was perfectly 
4 well ſkilled in the mathematics, and had 
: ſome inſight into the two learned lan- 
guages, Greek and Latin, eſpecially the 
latter, and he had a taſte for poetry. 
However, theſe accompliſhments were no 
more than the decorations and counterpart 
of his proper character, which was, I. 
| | that 
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that of an arc}..te&t, the moſt eminent in 
his time. Accordingly he was then, and 
is ſtill, generally ſtiled the Briiiſp Vitru- 
due; and it is obſervable. that the art of 
defign, little known in England before, 
was brown into uſe and eſteem by him, 
under the patronage of King harles I. 
and Thomas Earl of Arundel. I ſhort, 
Mr. Jones was generally learned e ninent 
for architecture, a great geome rician, 
and, in deſigning with his pen (as Sir 
Anthony Vandyke uſed to ſay) not to be 
equalled by whatever great maſter in his 
time, for the boldneſs, ſoftneſs, . 
and /ureneſs of his touches. 

IRELAND yord, Black Friars. 

IRISH court, Whitechapel. 

IR1S$H SOCIETY, meeting in the Iriſh cham- 
ber in Guildhall. In order to convey a 
clear idea of this ſociety, it is neceſlary 
to trace it from its origin. It muſt there- 
fore be obſerved, that in the reign of 


in the north of Ireland, had been greatly 
depopulated by the ſuppreſſion of ſeveral 
inſurrections in that part of the kingdom; 


town of Colerain were quite ruined. 


To prevent ſuch inſurrections for the 


future, it was thought proper to repeople 
that part of the country with proteſtant 
families; 


Queen Elizabeth, the province of Ulſter, 


and in particular, the city of Derry and 
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families; and ſoon. after the acceſſion of 
King James I. to the throne of England, 
that Prince, conſidering this as an affair 
worthy of his attention, ſignified his plea. © 
ſure to ſome of the Aldermen and Com- 
moners, by means. of ſeveral of his Pri 

Council, upon which a court of Common 
Council was called, and a deputation ſent 
over to view the place of the intended 
plantation. Theſe deputies being return- 
ed, it was agreed in December 1609, 
that 15000]. ſhould be expended on. the 
plantation, and 5000l. in the purchaſe of 
private intereſts. My 
Soon after articles of agreement were 
entered into between the Lords of the 
Privy Council; and a committee choſen 
by the Lord Mayor and Commonalty of 
the city, and it was agreed for the better 
managing of the plantation, there ſhould 
be a company conſtituted in London, to 
conſiſt of a Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and twenty-four Aſſiſtants, to direct what 
ought to be done on the part of the city, 
F relating to the plantation; and in purſu- 

1 ance of this agreement, the King, by his 
| letters patent, changed the name of Derry 
to that of Londonderry, and incorporated 
| the committee nominated by the city, by 
the name of The ſociety of the Governor 
and Aſiſtants in London of the new plan- 


tation 
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ration in Ulfter within the realm of Ireland. 
directing that it thould conſiſt of a Gover- 
nor, Deputy Governor, and twenty-iour 
Aſſiſtants; whereof the Governor and 
five of the Aſſiſtants were to be Alder- 
men, the Recorder for the time being to 
be an Aſſiſtant, and the Deputy Gover- 
nor, with the reſt of the Aſſiſtants, to be 
Commoners. By this charter, the King 
alſo granted to the ſociety and their ſuc- 
cefiors, the city, fort and town of Lon- 
donderry, the whole ifland of Derry, and 
all the caſtles, towns, villages and lands 
in the county of Londonderry, particularly 
mentioned in the charter. 

The ſociety now immediately ſet about 
rebuilding Londonderry and Colerain, and 
improving and planting the other parts of 
the county. And, in order to reimburſe 
the twelve principal companies, and o- 
ther inferior companies that had contri- 
buted to the expence of the plantation, 
the ſociety divided the whole county of 
Londonderry into thirteen parts ; the firſt 
conſiſting of the city of Londonderry and 
town of Colerain, with ſome of the ad- 
joining lands, and the fiſheries, was re- 
tained by the ſociety in their own poſſeſ- 
hon, to defray the charge of the general 
work of the plantation, and the ſurplus 
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into twelve parts, as equal in value as poſ- 


erected each lot into a manor, and ob- 


was from time to time divided among the 
twelve companies by the ſociety. 
The reſt of the county being divided 


ſible, the twelve companies drew lots for 
them, and each company had the part 
which fell to its ſhare. The ſociety then 


tained a charter of the Crown to convey 
to each of the companies the lands fallen 
to it, to hold the ſame in perpetuity. 
King Charles I. however ordered his 
AttorneyGeneral to proſecute the ſocietyin 
the Star-chamber, under the pretence that 
the charter had been ſurreptitiouſly ob- 
tained ; upon which it was cancelled by 
a decree of that court, and the lands ſeiz- 
ed into the King's hands: but the ſociety 
were reinſtated in their poſſeſſions by Oli- 
ver Cromwell, who granted the city a 
new charter; and Charles II. incorpo- 
rated the ſociety anew, and the compa- 
nies have enjoyed their poſſeſſions ever 
11 at's 8 
The Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the ſociety are by this, as well as the 
former charters, choſen annually. Twelve 
of the Aſſiſtants go off every year, and 
twelve new members are choſen in their 
ſtead by the Common Council, out of 


each 
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each of the twelve 9 companies of 
the city ; who by the appointment of the 
Governor or Deputy Governor meet as 
often as required in the Iriſh chamber at 
Guildhall, where nine of them, the Go- 
vernor or Deputy Governor being one, 
make a court. | | 
They have a Secretary and a meſſenger 
of their own appointment to attend them. 
They have allo a Treaſurer, who is cho- 
ſen annually, and gives ſecurity to ac- 
count with the ſociety for what money he 
receives. All by-laws made by the cor- 
_ poration of Londonderry muſt be con- 
firmed by the ſociety, before they can be 
of force. The ſociety has the right of 
preſentation to the churches of London- 
terry and Colerain : they likewiſe ap- 
point a general agent in Ireland to corre- 
ſpond with them, and tranſact their affairs 
in that kingdom; and allo a receiver to re- 
ceive their rents. Mait land. In ſhort, the 
citizens of London have the privilege of 
being free of the city of Londonderry. 
iron GATE, Tower wharf. 
IRON GATE ftarrs, Iron Gate, Tower wharf, 
I80NMONGER lane, Cheapſide; fo called 
from its being once chiefly inhabited by 
thoſe of that trade. Stow. | 
Izo0XMONGER row, Old ſtreet; ſo called 
irom theſchcol belonging to that company, 
Vor. III. 2 een en 
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|. IR oN MON GER Row SCHOOL, was founded 

Ss in the year 1727, by Mr. John Fuller, 

for the education of twenty boys and up- 

| wards, for the ſupport of which he he. 

| queathed the ſum of 1600l. to be laid 
out in a purchaſe. Maitland. 

- IRoONMONGERS, one of the twelve principal 
companies, was incorporated by letter, 
patent granted by King Edward IV. in 
the year 1464. This corporation is go- 
verned by a Maſter, two Wardens, and 
the whole livery, which conſiſts of cighty. WM 
four, who are aſſiſtants, and whole fin: Wi 
upon admiſſion is 1 Fl. — 

This company has a very great eſtate, 

out of which is annually paid, according 

to the direction of the ſeveral donors, a- 
bout 1800l. Beſides theſe charities, Mr. 
Thomas Betton, a Turkey merchant, left 
this company, in truſt, in the year 1724, 
about 26000]. one moiety of the profit 
thereof to be perpetually employed in the 

_ redemption of Britiſh captives from Moor- 

| iſh ſlavery; and the other half to be 

. equally diſtributed between the poor cf 

i the company, and the ſeveral charity 
ichools within the bills' of mortality. | 

Maitland. | 5 

InoNMONGERS A/mshorſe, in Kingſland road. 

See JEFFERIES'S Almrhouſe. D 

IRoNMonNGERS HALL, a very noble 2 

| em 
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dern building in Fenchurch ſtreet. This 
edifice is entirely fronted with ſtone, . and 
was erected in the year 1748. The 
whole lower ſtory is wrought in fuſtic; 
the center part of the building projects a 
little, and in this are a large arched en- 
trance, and two windows, with two o- 
thers on each ſide. Over this ruſtic 
ſtory riſes the ſuperſtructure, which has a 
light ruſti at the corners, to keep up a 
| correſpondences with the reſt ofithe build- 
ing ; the part which projects is here or- | 
namented with four Ionic pilaſters-coup- _ Y 
led, but with a large jnter-columniation. 
in the middle is a very noble Venetian 
window, and over it, a cireulat one: 1 
each. ſpace between the pilaſters, is 
| ſmaller, window, with an angular . 
ment; and over theſe are alſo. circular 
ones; but the fide parts have atched win- 
dows with ſquare ones over them. The 
central part is crowned with a pediment 
ſupported by theſe pilaſters, and in its | | 
plain is the arms of the company with | 
handſome decorations in relievo. The 
reſt of the building is terminated by a 
baluſtrade crowned Wich vaſes. 
Isaac's rents, Shoe lane. 
LAND Heap lane, Wapping: 
eL or Doss, a part of Poplat muh. 
When our Sovereigns had a palace at 
8 2 | Greens 
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Greenwich, they uſed it as a hunting ſer, 
and it is ſaid, kept the kennels for their 

hounds in this marſh, which lies on the 
other fide of the river; | theſe hounds fre. 
quently making a great noife, the ſeamen 
and others called the place the Iſle of 
Dogs, though it 1s fo & from being an 

_ iſland, that it can (catcely be call a 
peninſula. Sow. 

ISLEWORTU or THis TLEWORTH, Aa vil. 
lage in Middleſex, pleaſantly fituated on 
the Thames oppoſite to Richmond. Here 
are two charity ſchools, and in its neigh- 
bourhood are the ſeats of enen perſons 
of diſtinction. s 

ASELINGTON, a large village in Middleſe, 
on the north fide of London, to which it 
is almoſt contiguous. It appears to have 

been built by the Saxons, and in the time 
of William the Conqueror was called 
Iſendon or Ifledon. By the fouth welt 
fide of this village, is a fine reſervoir called 
New River Head, which conſiſts of a 
large baſon, into which the New River 


diſcharges itſelf; part of the water is 


from thence conveyed by pipes to Lon- 
don, while another part is 0 wn by an 
engine barbs. other pipes up hill to a 
reſervoir, ich lies much higher, in 
order to ſu pply the higheſt parts of Lon- 


don, 
The 
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The church is one of the prebends of 
st. Paul's; the old Gothic ſtructure lately 
taken down was erected in the year 
1503, and ſtood till 1751, when it be- 
ing in a ruinous condition, the inhabi- 
tants applied to. parliament for leave to 
rebuild it, and ſoon after erected the 
preſent ſtructure, which is a very ſubſtan- 
tial brick edifice, . though it does not 
want an air of lightneſs. The body is 
well enlightened, and the angles ſtrength- 
enced and decorated with a plain ruſtic. 
The floor is raiſed conſiderably above the 
level of the church yard, and the door in 
the front is adorned with a portico, which 
conſiſts of a dome ſupported by four Do- 
rie columns; but both the door and the 
portico appear too ſmall for the reſt of the 
building. The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, 
which riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, 
terminated by a cernice ſupporting four 
vaſes, at the corners. Upon this part is 
placed an octangular baluſtrade, from 
within which riſes the baſe of the dome 
in the ſame form, ſupporting Corinthian 
columns with their thafts wrought with 
ruſtic. Upon theſe reſts the dome, and 
from its crown riſes the ſpire, which is 
terminated by a ball and its fane. Though 
the body of the church is very large, the 
roof is ſupported without pillars, and the 
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inſide is extremely commodidus, and a. 
dorned with an elegant plainneſs. 

This pariſh is very extenſive, and in- 
cludes Upper and Lower Holloway, three 


fides of Newington. Green, and part of | 


Kingſland. There are in Iſlington two 
Independent meeting houſes, and a cha- 

rity ſehool founded in the year 1613, by 
Dame Alice Owen, for educating ry 
children: this foundation, together with 
that of a row of almshouſes, are under 
the care of the Bre wers company. There 
is here allo a ſpring of chalybeat water in 
a very pleaſant garden, which for ſome 


years was honoured by the conſtant attend- 


ance of the late Princeſs Amelia and many 


perſons 5 quality, who-drank the waters: 


to this place, which is called New Tun- | 


bridge Wells, many people reſort, par- 


| ticulaely during the ſummer, the price of 


drinking the waters being 3d. for. cach 


_ perſon. - Near' this place is a houſe of 


entertainment called Sadler's Wells, where 


during the ſummer ſeaſon people are a- 


muſed with balance maſters, walking on 


the wire, rope dancing, tumbling, and | 
pantomime entertainments. 


IsLING'TON road, 1. Goſwell ſtreet. 2. St. 


John's ſtreet, Weſt Smithfield. 


JuL1an court, Angel alley. 


Clerk of the W OFFICE, in Hind court, 


Fleet. | 
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Fleet ſtreet. The Clerk of the juries is 


an oficer of the court of Common Pleas, 
wh) makes out writs called Habeas Cor- 
ra, and Diſtringas Juratorum, for ap- 
peazance of the jury, either in that court, 
or at the aſſizes in the country. This 
office is executed by a gene ; Chamb. 

Pref. Stats. 

sI HALL, on the oth eaſt ſide of 
the Old Bailey, ſtands backwards in a 
ard to which there is an entrance throug h 
ie Had the building ee 
been a fine one, it could not have been 
viewed to advantage; but it is a plain 
brick edifice, that has nothing to recom- 
mend it. A flight of plain ſteps lead up 
into the court room, which has a gallery 
at each end for the accomfnodation of 
ſpectators. The priſoners are brought to 
this court from Newgate, by a paſſage 
backwards which leads to that prifon, and 
there are two places where they are kept 
till called to their trials, the one for the 
men and the other for h women. There 
are alſo rooms for the grand and petty _ 
jury and other accommodations.” 
An author, whoſe opinion we have given 
on other ſubjects, condemns this, and all 
the other courts of juſtice in England, as 
wanting that grandeur and auguſtneſs 
which might ſtrike offenders and man- 
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kind in general with an awe for the place; 
and he recommends the form of a theatre 
as molt proper, the ſtage for the bench, 
the pit for the council, priſoners, &c. 
and the circle round for the ſpetators, 
Whether this writer's idea of the form of 
a court of judicature is juſt and well 
founded, we ſhall not determine, 

It ſeems however to be wiſhed, that 
theſe public edifices had more of the 
appearance of grandeur and magnificence, 
eſpecially in the metropolis of the kinę- 
dom. 

This court is held eight times a year 
by the King's commiſſion of oyer and ter- 
miner, for the tryal of criminals for crime: 
committed within the city of London and 
county of Middleſex. The Judges are, 
the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen paſt the 
chair, and the Recorder, who, on all 
ſuch occaſions, are attended by both the 
Sheriffs, and by one or more of the na- 
tional Judges. The offences in the city 
are tried by a jury of citizens, and thoſe 
committed in the county by one formed 
of the houſekeepers in the county. The 
crimes tried in this court are high and 
petty treaſon, murder, felony, forgery, 
petty larceny, burglary, cheating, libel- 
ling, the uſing of falſe weights and mea- 
ſures, &c. the penalties incurred by which 
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are the loſs of life, corporal puniſhment, 

tranſportation, amerciaments » &c, Stow, 
Maitland. 

Ivy BRIůũGE, In the Strand. 

Ivy BRI DOE lane, In the Strand. 

Ivy BRIDGE fairs, Near the Strand. 

Ivy lane, runs from Pater Noſter Row into 
Newgate ſtreet. This lane took its name 
from the Ivy which grew on the walls of 
the prebends houſes formerly fituated 
here. Stor. 

Ivy ftreet, Dyot ſtreet, St. Giles S, 


k. 


7. n s. See St. CAT HA- 

RINE'S. 

KA freet, Dean and Flown ſtreet, Spital- 
fields. 


KEBB's yard, In the Minories. 

KEemy's court, Berwick ſtreet. 

KEMPTON court, Vine ſtreet. 

KENNINGTON, a village near Lambeth, in 
Surry, and one of the eight precincts of 
that pariſh. It has the honour of giving 


mn title of Earl to the Duke of Cumber- 
and: 


KEN=- 
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KENNINGTON COMMON, a ſmall ſpot of 
ground, on the ſide of the road to Cam- 


| Berwell, and about a mile and a halt 


from London. Upon this ſpot is the gal- 
lows for the county of Surx. 
KENNINGTON lane, Newington Butts. 
KENSINGTON, a large and nr village 
in Middlefex, about two miles from Hyde 
ark Corner, part of which, from the 
palace gate to the Bell, is in the pariſh of 
St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter. The pa- 
lace, which was the ſeat of the Lord 
Chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl of 
Nottingham, was purchaſed by King 
William, who greatly improved it, and 
' cauſed a royal road to be made to it, 
through St. James's and Hyde Parks, with 


lamp poſts erected at equal diſtances on 


each ſide. Queen Mary enlarged the 


gardens; her filter Queen Anne improv- 


ed what Mary had begun, and was ſo 
pleaſed with the place, that ſhe frequently 
ſupped during the fummer in the Green 
houſe, which is a very beautiful one: 


but her late excellent Majeſty Queen 


Caroline completed the defign, by ex- 
tending the gardens from the great road 
in Kennington to Acton; by bringing 
what is called the Serpentine river into 


them, and by taking in ſome” aires ont of 
Hyde Park, on which ſhe cauſed a mount 
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40 be raiſed, with a chair upon it, that 
ould be cafily turned round, fo as to af- 
ford ſhelter from the wind. This mount 
is ſurrounded with a grove of ever-greens, 
and commands a fine view over the gar- 
dens to the ſouth and weſt. In ſhort 
theſe gardens, which are three miles and 
a half in compals, are kept in great order, 
and in ſummer-time, when the court is 
not there, are reſorted to by great num- 
bers of people. The palace indeed has 
none of that grandeur, which ought to 
appear in the reſidence of a Britiſh Mo- 
narch ; its nearneſs to the town makes it 
very convenient, but it is very irregular 
in point of architecture. However the 
royal apartments are grand, and ſome of 

the pictures are good. 
On paſling the baſe court, you enter 
through a large portico into a ſtone gal- 
lery, that leads to the great ſtair caſe, 
which is a very fine one, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral flights of black marble ſteps, a- 
dorned with iron baluſters finely wrought. 
The painting here affords the view of 
ſcveral balconies with groups of figures 
repreſenting yeomen of the guard, and 
ſpectators, among whom are drawn Mr. 
Ulrick, commonly called the young Turk, 
in the Poloneſe dreſs in which he waited _ 
on his late Majeſty King George I. * 
e 
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the wild youth, &c. The ſtair caſe is richly 
decorated and painted by Mr. Kent, 

The firſt room is hung with very fine 
tapeſtry, N the goddeſs Diana, 
hunting and killing the wild boar. Over 
the chimney is a picture in a grand taſte, 
repreſenting one of the Graces in the 
character of Painting, receiving inſtruc- 
tions from Cupid. This piece is ſaid to 
be done by Guido Reni. In one corner 
of the room is a marble ſtatue of Venus, 
with an apple in her hand; and in ano- 
ther is the ſtatue of Bacchus, whoſe head 
is finely executed ; but the body, which 
is inferior to it, ſeems to be done by ano- 
ther hand. : 

The ſecond room has its ceiling painted 

with Minerva, ſurrounded by the arts and 

ſciences, by Mr. Kent. Over the chim- 

ney 1s a very fine piece repreſenting Cupid 

_ admiring Plyche, while ſhe is aſleep, by 

Vandyck. On each fide of the room art 

hung ſeveral pictures, as King Henry VIII. 

and the Comptroller of his houſhold, by 
Holbein: a three quarter picture of King 

Charles I. and another of his Queen, by 

Vandyck: the Duke and Ducheſs of Vork, 

by Sir Peter Lely : as alſo King William 

and Queen Mary, when Prince and Prin- 

ceſs of Orange, over the doors, by the 

#ame hand. 8 

n e | The 
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The third room, which was the late 
Queen's apartment, is adorned with very 
beautiful tapeſtry, repreſenting a Dutch 
winter piece, and the various diverſions 

eculiar to the natives of Holland, done 
by Mr. Vanderbank. Over the chimney 
is an admirable picture of King Charles IT. 
King James II. and their fiſter the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, when children, by Van- 
dyck. EF; 

In the fourth room is the picture of a 
battle or ſkirmiſh between the Germans 
and Italians, by Holbein. Another of 
Danae deſcending in a ſhower of gold, 


ecuted by our countryman Riley. 

In the fifth room is a picture of the 
crucifixion, and another of our Saviour 
laid on the cro's, both by Titian: of our 
Saviour calling St. Matthew from the re- 


of his healing the ſick in the temple, by 
Verrio: a picture of Henry IV. of France, 
by Titan : two heads of Queen Mary I. 
and Queen Elizabeth, when children, by 
Holbein: the late Queen Anne, when an 


heads by Raphael. 

In the fixth room, or rather gallery, 
are the pictures of King Henry VIII. and 
Queen Katharine of Arragon, both by 


and another of the widow Eliot finely ex- 


ceipt of cuſtoms, by Annibal Caracci; and 


infant, by Sir Peter Lely: and ſeveral 


Holbein: | 
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- Holbein : King Philip of Spain, and 
Queen Mary, by the ſame hand : King 
James I. by Vandyck : King Charles Ii. 
the face by Sir Peter Lely : Queen Eliza. 
beth in a Chineſe dreſs, drawn when 
ſhe was a priſoner at Woodſtock: King 
James II. when Duke of Vork, and ano- 
ther of his Queen, both by Sir Peter 
Lely: King William and Queen Mary in 
their coronation robes, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Sir Godfrey was knighted on 

his painting theſe pictures; King William 
being doubtleſs pleaſed with to fine 1 
picture of his Queen. The next is Queen 

Anne, after Sir Godfrey -Kneller ; and a 
picture of Queen Caroline, which is but 
poorly executed. In this room is a curi- 
ous amber cabinet, in a glaſs caſe; and 
at the upper end a beautiful orrery, likes 
wiſe in a glaſs caſe. PPT. 

The ſeventh, which is called the- Cu- 
pola room, has a ſtar in the center, and 
the ceiling all around is adorned” with 
paintings in moſaic :- round the room are 
placed at proper diſtances, eight buſtos 

of ancient poets, and fix ſtatues of the 
heathen gods and goddeſſes at full length, 
gilt. Over the chininey piece is a curi- 
ous bas relief in marble, repreſenting 4 
Roman marriage, with a buſto of Cleo- 
patra, by Mr. Ryſbrack. e 5 


fn the King's great drawing room, over 
the chimney, is a very fine picture of St. 
Francis adoring the infant Jeſus, held 
in the lap of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph 
attending, the whole performed by Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens. In this room are 
alſo the holy family, finely painted by 
Paul Veroneſe: three prieſts, by Tinto- 
ret: a noble picture of St. Agnes over 
one of the doors, by Domenichino : St. 
john Baptiſt's head, Mary Magdalen, 
and a naked Venus, all by Titian: a 
Venus in a ſupine poſture, ſtealing an 
arrow out of Cupid's quiver, with beau- 
tiful ornaments in the high guſto of the 
Greek antique, repreſenting Love and the. 
Drama, by Jacobo da Puntormo ; upon 
the original out- lines of the great Michel 
Angelo Buonaroti: a picture of Villars, 
Duke of Buckingham, and his younger 
brother, when boys, one of the capital 
pieces of Vandyck : two large pictures by 
Guido Reni, one of Venus dreſſing by 
the Graces; the other of Andromeda 
chained to a rock: our Saviour in the 
manger by Baſſan; and a picture of part 
of the holy family, by Palma the elder. 

The ceiling of this room, in which 
there is ſuch a mixture of ſacred and pro- 
phane pieces, is painted with the ſtory of 


Jupiter and Semele, 
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In the tate chamber, the bed is gf 
crimſon damaſk ; and over the chimn 
is a picture of our Saviour and St. John 
Baptiſt, by Raphael. 
the ſtate dreſſing room the hanging: 
are all of needle work ; a preſent from 
the Queen of Pruſſia. Here is a picture 
of Edward VI. by Holbein; of a young 
nobleman of Venice, by Tintoret ; ano- 
ther young nobleman of the ſame place, 
by Tintoret ; and Titian's lady, painted 
by himſelf. 

The Painted gallery is adorned with 
many admirable pieces. At one end is 

King Charles I. on a white horſe, with the 
Duke d'Efpernon holding his helmet; the 
King is an auguſt and noble figure, with 
ſome dejection in his countenance ; the 
triumphal arch, curtain, and ether parts 

of the back ground, are finely executed, 
and ſo kept, that the King is the princi- 
pal figure that ſtrikes the eye; at a little 
diſtance it has more of the life than a 
picture, and one 1s almoſt ready to get 
out of the horſe's way, and bow to the 
Kin - | | \ 

3 this picture, at the other end 
of the gallery, is the ſame King, with 
his Queen, and two children, King 
Charles II. when a child, and King 
James I. an infant in the Queen's 4 

6 
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The King's paternal tenderneſs is finely 
exprefſed, his ſon ſtanding at his Enee: 
the Queen's countenance is expreſſive of 
an affectionate obedience to his Majeſty, 
and a fond care of her child, which ſhe 
| ſeems to defire the King to look on. The 
infant is exquiſitely performed ; the va- 
cancy of thought in the face, and the 
inactivity of the hands, are equal to life 
itſelf at that age. Theſe two admirable 
pieces were done by Vandyck. po 
One of the next capital pictures in this 
gallery is Eſther fainting before King 
Ahaſuerus, painted by Tintoret. All the 
figures are finely drawn and richly dreſſed 
in the Venetian manner ; for the Vene- 
tian ſchool painted all their hiſtorical 
figures in their own habits, thinking them 
more noble and pictureſque than any 
other. 
The next piece is the nine muſes in 
concert, finely drawn by the ſame maſter. 
Midas preferring Pan to Apollo, is a 
tine piece, by Andrea Schiavone; but it 
is 2 good deal hurt by time; the figures 
however are well drawn and coloured; 
and the affectation of judgment in Midas 
is finely expreſſed. 
The ſhepherds offering gifts to Chriſt, 
St. John in priſon, the ſtory of the wo- 
Vot. . F man 
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man of Samaria, and John Baptiſt's head, 
are fine pieces, by Old Palma. 
Noah's flood, by Baſlan, is a maſterly 
performance. 
Over the chimney is a Madona, by 
Raphael, which, though a ſmall piece, 
gives a very high idea of that great ma- 
ſter's abilities. There is alſo in this gal- 
lery a Madona by Vandyck, which is ex- 
quiſitely performed. 
The other pictures here are, the birth 
of Jupiter, a fine piece, by Giulio Ro- 
mano; a Cupid whetting his arrow, by 
Annibal Caracci; and a Venus and Cupid, 
by Titian. (> 
KENT road, At the upper end of Kent ſtreet. 
RENT greet, extends from the end of Long 
lane, near St. George's church, South- 
wark, to Kent road. It is obſervable that 
the principal buſineſs of this ſtreet is mak- 
ing of birch brooms, in which the maſters 
are ſuch great dealers, that in fome of 
their yards ſeveral ſtacks of brooms may 
be ſeen of a confiderable extent, and 
riſing as high as the moſt lofty houſes. 
KenT's yard, Angel alley.+ 
KETTLEBY'S rents, at Kennington.F 
KETTLE yard, Redcrols ſtreet. 
Kzw, a town in Surry, fituated on the 
Thames, oppoſite to Old Brentford. Here 
l N 5 \ | 1 
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is a chapel of caſe, erected at the expence 
of ſeveral of the nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhood, on a piece of ground 
that was given for that purpoſe by the 
late Queen Anne. Here the late Mr. 
Molineux, Secretary to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty when Prince of Wales, had a very 
fine ſeat on the Green, the gardens of 
which are {aid to produce the beſt fruit in 
England. This houſe belonged to the 
late Prince of Wales. Her late Majeſty 
Queen Caroline here purchaſed Lady 
Eyre's ſeat, for the Duke of Cumberland, 
and Sir Thomas Abney's for the Prin- 
ceſſes Amelia and Caroline. 

In the ſeſſions of parliament in 1758, 
an act paſſed for building a bridge croſs 
the Thames oppoſite to * Green; and 
this act is now executed, and a bridge is 
built of eleven arches. The two piers 
and their dependent arches on each ſide 
next the ſhore are built of brick and 
ſtone, the intermediate arches, which 
are ſeven in number, are entirely wood. 
The center arch is ſifty feet wide, and 
the road over the bridge is thirty feet 
wide. | 885 : 
KEY court, 1. Little St. Thomas Apoſtles.“ 
2. St. John ſtreet, Weſt Smithfield.* 
KIDDER'S yard, Petty France, Weſtminſter. 
KIDNEY flatrs, Narrow ſtreet; 
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KirFoRD's Almshouſe, at Tothill fide, Weg. 
miniſter, was founded by Mrs. Judith 
Kifford, in the year 1705, for two de. 
cayed gentlewomen, each of whom ha; 

one room, and 51. per annum. 

KIL BOkN, a village in Middleſex, in the 
road from London to Edgworth, and in 
the pariſh of Hampſtead. ö 

KILHA's wharf, Millbank. 

KILL court, St. John's ſtreet. 

K1LLIGREW court, Scotland yard. 

KING anD Queen air, Rotherhith.“ 

KING David's court, Whitechapel.* 

King Daviy's Fox, Near Bluegate fields.“ 

KING DAvip's Fox r lane, King David's 
lane.“ | TOE 

KING Davip's lane, Upper Shadwell.* 

King EpwaRD's row, Coverly's fields.“ 

KING EDWARD's /tarrs, Wapping.* 

KING EDwaRD's /treet, 1. Tudor ſtreet.“ 

2. Wapping.* 

KING HENnRY's yard, Nightingale lane, Eaſt 
Smithfield.“ | | 
KING James's fairs, Wapping wall.“ 
Kine JonN's court, 1. Barnaby ſtreet.“ 2. 
Holiwell lane.* 4. Limehouſe Corner. 4. 
Mile-end Green.“ 5. Stepney Green.“ 

KING ſonx's court paſſage, Barnaby ſtreet.“ 

KING Tu pOR's ftreet, Bridewell, Fleet - 
rect. : 7 

Kixo's Ars gurt, 1. Bankſide.“ 2. Ba- 

| ingen 
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ſinghall ſtreet.* 3. King John's court, 
Holiwell ſtreet.* 4. Ludgate hill.“ 

King's ARMS ftarrs, College ſtreet.“ 

Kinc's ARMS walk, 1 Walk.“ 

S Kinc's ARMS yard, 1. Chick lane.* 2. 

Coleman ſtreet.“ 1 Fore - fireet.* 4. 
Lothbury.* 5. St. Martin's lane, Char- 
ing Croſs.* 6. Marybon ftreet.* 7. 
Shoreditch. * 8. Whitechapel.“ 9. White- 
croſs ſtreet, Cripplegate.* 

Kixc's ARMS inn yard, Holborn Bridge.* 

KinG's BENCH, the higheſt Court of Com- 
mon Law in England, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe the King ſometimes fat there in 
perſon on an high bench, and the Judges, 
to whom the judicature belongs in his ab- 
ſence, on a low bench at his feet: or 
hecauſe this Court determines pleas be- 
tween the Crown and the ſubject of trea- 
ſons, felonies, and other pleas, which 
properly belong to the King: and alſo in 
whatſoever relates to the loſs of life or 
member of any ſubject, in which the. 
King is concerned, as he is a ſufferer by 
the loſs of the life or limbs of his ſubjects. 
Here likewiſe are tried breaches of peace, 
oppreſſion, and miſgovernment ; and this 
Court corrects the errors of all the Judges 
and Juſtices of England, in their judg- 
ments and proceedings, not only in pleas 
of the Crown, but in all pleas, real, per- 

T4 ſonal, 
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ſonal, and mix d; except only pleas in 
the Exchequer, This Court is general, 
and extends to all England; and where. 
ever it is held the law ſuppoſes the Soye- 
reign to be there in perſon. In this 
Court there commonly fit four Judges, 
the firſt of which is ſtiled the Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench; and ſome. WIE 
times the Lord Chief Juſtice of England; Wi 
whoſe falary is 4000). a year, and the 
puiſne Judges 1 gool. a year each. Chan 
berlain's Preſent State. 
The Court of King's Bench in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, is in the ſouth eaſt corner. 

Kin6's BENCH alley, Dorſet ſtreet, Spital- 
fields. 2. St. Margaret's Hill. 

King's BEN CH OFFICE, In the Inner Tem- 
ple, at the lower end of King's Bench 
walk, next the Thames. Here the re- 
cords of that Court are kept to ſecure 
them from fire. 

KinG's BENCH PRISeN, In St. Georges 
fields, is a place of confinement for deb- 
tors; and for thoſe ſentenced by the 
Court of King's Bench to ſuffer impriſon- 
ment, for libels and other miſdemeanors ; 
but thoſe who can purchaſe the liberties 
Have the benefit of walking through a part 
of the Borough, and in St. George's fields. 

This priſon is ſituated in a fine air; 
but all proſpect of the fields, even 5 
c 
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the uppermoſt windows, is excluded by 
the height of the walls with which it is 
ſurrounded. It has a neat chapel for tha 
performance of divine worſhip, and only 
one bed in each room; but theſe rooms 
are extremely ſmall ; they are all exactly 
alike, and none above nine feet in length. 

KinG's BENCH walt, Inner Temple, from 
the King's Bench office kept there. 

King's COLLEGE lane, Briſtol ſtreet. 

KiNG's court, 1. Milk ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
2. Nightingale lane, Eaſt Smithfield. 

KinG's GATE ftreet, High Holborn. 

KinG's HEAD alley, 1. Broad ſtreet, Rat- 
cliff.“ 2. Dorſet ſtreet, Spitalfields.“ 3. 
In the Maze. 4. Whitechapel.“ 

KinG's HEAD court, 1. Barnaby ſtreet.“ 2. 

| Beech lane:* 3. In the Borough.“ 4. 

St. Clement's.® 5. Cock lane, Shore- 
ditch,* 6. Criſpin ſtreet. +7. Drury 
lane. & 8, Fetter lane.* . Golden lane.“ 
10. Goſwell ſtreet.* 11. Gutter lane.“ 
12. Hand alley.“ 14. Holborn.* 14. 
Huggen lane, Thames ſtreet.* 15. King 
{treet, Cheapſide.* 16. Little Carter lane.“ 
7. St. Martin's le Grand. 18. New Fiſh 
ſtreet.® 19. New Gravel lane.“ 20. Old 
Grayel lane.“ 21. Petticoat lane, White- 
chapel.* 22. Plumtree ſtreet.* 23. Pud- 
dung lane, Thames ſtreet.* 24. Shoe lane, 
eet ſtreet. * 25. Shoreditch.* 26. South- 
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ampton buildings.“ 27. Stanhope ſtreet # 
28. In the Strand.* 29. Tenter Ground.“ 
30. Vine ſtreet.* 31. Whitecroſs ſtreet, 
Cripplegate.* 432. Wood ſtreet, Cheap. 
ſide.* 
Kine's HAD yard, 1. Fore ſtreet, Lam. 
beth.“ 2. High Holborn.* 3. Holiwell 
ſtreet.* 4. King ſtreet, New Gravel lane.“ | 
5. Leather lane, Holborn.* 6. Moor- 
fields.“ 7. Shoreditch.“ 8. Tooley ſtreet.* i 
9. Wiltſhire lane.* 
KinG's LIBRARY, was founded by Henry 
Prince of Wales, the eldeſt fon of King 
James I. The printed books in this Li- 
brary amount to about 10,200 and the 
manuſcripts to about 1800. They were 
kept in Cotton houſe, till that was burnt 
by the fire in 1731; they however ſuffer- 
ed but little by that fire, and were re- 
moved with the Cotton library to the Old 
Dormitory at Weſtminſter; ſince which 
both theſe libraries have been placed with 
Sir Hans Sloane's Muſeum in Montagu 
houſe. See the articles Cor TON LIBRA“ 
RY, and BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Clerk of the KiNG's SILVER, an officer of 
the Court of Common Pleas, to whom 
every fine or final agreement upon the 
fale of land is brought, after it has been 
with the Cu/tos Brevium, who makes an 
entry of what money is to be paid for the 
| King's 
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King's uſe. This office, which is exe- 
cuted by a deputy, is kept in the Inner 
Temple. Chamberlam's Preſent State. 
King's LANGLEY, near Abbots Langley in 
Hertfordſhire, received its name from a 
royal palace built here by King Henry III. 

the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. . 
King Richard II. with his Queen, and 
many of the nobility kept a Chriſtmas 
here, and in its monaſtery he was buried, 
though afterwards removed to Weſtmin- 

ſter by King Henry V. Here was alſo 
born and buried, Edmund of Langley, 
Duke of York, the ſon of Edward III. 
and many others of that family. 

KinG's rents, I. Shad Thames.“ 2. White- » 
___ croſs ſtreet. * | 

KinG's OLD and NEwW Roaps to Kenſing- 
ton, Hyde Park. | 
KiNG's road, 1. Barnaby ſtreet. 2. Gray's 
Inn lane. 

RiNG's row, Shad Thames.+ 

K1NG'Ss ſgruare. See SOHO ſquare. _ 
AING'S SQUARE Court, Dean ſtreet, Soho. in 


T 


KING 1 ſtairs, Rotherhith.+ | Wii 


rect. Many of theſe ſtreets firſt re- | | 
ceived their preſent name, after the reſto- 10 
ration, in honour of King Charles II. or bi | 
or monarchy in general. 1. Bartholo- bit 
mew hoſpital. 2. Brick lane, Spitalfields. 1 
3. Oppoſite to Queen ſtreet, and leading Il! 
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from Cheapſide to Guildhall; fo called by 
the act of parliament, by which it was ff 
ordered to be built after the fire of Log. 
don. 4. Covent Garden. 5. Duke's Place. 
6. Foul lane, in the Borough. 7. Golden 
Square. 8. Near Groſvenor ſquare. 9. 
High Holborn. 10. Hoxton ſquare. II. 
St. James's ſquare. 12. Little Tower hill, 
13 Lowman's ſtreet. 14. In the Mint. 
15. Near Monmouth ſtreet. 16. New 
Gravel lane. 17. Old Greek ſtreet, So- 
ho. 18. Old ſtreet ſquare. 19. Oxford 
ſtreet. 20. Piccadilly. 2 1. Prince's ſquare. 
22. Prince's ſtreet, Soho. 23. Ratcliff 
Highway. 24. Roſemary lane. 25. Ro- 
therhith wall. 26. Tooley ſtreet. 27. 
Upper Moorhelds. 28. Weſtminſter. 
29. Wood's Cloſe, Compton ſtreet. 

KinG's ftreet paſſage, Little Tower hill. 

KinG's way, Gray's Inn lane. 

KING's WEICGH HOUSE. See WE1GH 
Hovuse. 

KinG's yard, 1. Barnaby ſtreet. 2. Leather 


lane, Holborn. 3. Whitecroſs ſtreet, 
Cripplegate. 


KinGs8BuRY, at the weſt end of St. Alban's 


in Hertfordſhire, is thus named from the 
Saxon Kings frequently keeping their 
court there, till it was purchaſed by the 
monks of the neighbouring abbey. 
KincGsLAND, a hamlet of the pariſh of 
Klingt, 
** 
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Iſlington, lying between Hoxton and 
Clapton. Here was anciently an hoſpital 
for lepers, which is now appropriated to 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, and is an 
appendage to St. Bartholomew's and St. 
Thomas's hoſpitals. The edifice is a plain 
modern brick building, without orna- 
mental decorations; it is large and proper 
for the uſe to which it is applied, and on 
the end of it is a dial, which has the 
following ſuitable motto, Pos r VoLue- 
TATEM MISERICORDIA ; that is, After 
pleaſure comes pain. This ſtructure joins 
a little old chapel ; but it is wiſely con- 
trived that the patients, who are obliged 
to attend divine ſervice, can neither fee 
nor be ſeen by the reſt of the audience. 
This hoſpital is called The Lock. 
KINGSTON UPON THAMEsS, a Town in 
Surry, received its name from its having 
been the refidence of ſeveral of our Saxon 
Kings, ſome of whom were crowned on 
a itage in the market place. It is a po- 
pulous and well-built place, and in the 
reigns of Edward the Second and Third 
ſent members to parliament. Here is a 
ſpacious church with eight bells, in which 
are the pictures of the Saxon Kings who 
were crowned here, and alſo that of King 
John, who gave the inhabitants of this 
town their firſt charter. Here is alſo a 
2 wooden 


Kirx's hard, Eaſt Smithfield. 
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wooden bridge of twenty arches over the 
Thames; a free ſchool erected and en. 
dowed by Queen Elizabeth; an alms- 
houſe built in 1670 by Aldermen Clive, 
for fix men, and as many women, and 
endowed with land to the value of $01, 
a year; and a charity ſchool for thirty 
boys, who are all cloathed. The ſum- 
mer affizes for this county are generally 
held here, and there is a gallery on the 
top of a hill that overlooks the town. A 
hoſe called Hircomb's Place, in this 
tow, was the ſeat of the famous Earl of 
Warwick, ſtiled The ſetter up and puller 
down of Kings. Beſides the above bridge, 
there is another of brick over a ſtream, 
that flows from a ſpring which riſes four 
miles above the town, and within the di- 
ſtance of a. bow ſhot from its ſource, 
forms a brook that drives two mills. Here 
is a good market for corn, and the town 
carries on a conſiderable trade. 
KINHAVEY'S court, St. Martin's lane, Char- 
ing Croſs. 
K1NNERSLEY'S yard, Ratchff highway. 
KiRBy's court, 1. Foul lane, in the Bo- 
rough. 2. Chick lane, Weſt Smithfield. 
K1RBY's wharf, Lower Shadwell.+ “ 
K1RBY's yard, Curtain row, Hog lane, St. 
Giles's 
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KirTER'S yare, White Hart lane. 

K MAE of CLUBS yard, Old ſtreet.“ 

Ku AvEs Acre, Wardour ſtreet. 

K(GHTSBRIDGE, the firſt village from 
London in the great weſtern road, is 
ſituated in the pariſhes of St. George's 
Hanover ſquare, and St. Margaret's Weſt- 
minſter, but has a chapel independent of 
thoſe pariſhes. Near the entrance of this 
village in the way from London, is the 
infirmary for the fick and wounded called 
St. George's hoſpital, See St. GEORGE's 
HosPITAL. 

KNniGnur's court, I. Back fide St. Clement's.+ 
2. Green walk. | 

KNITNEEDLE /reet, Bloomſbury. 

KNoCKFERGUs, Near Roſemary lane. 

KNOLLEY's yard, Hog lane. 

KnowLEs's court, Little Carter lane. 

knowL HovusE, near Sevenoak in Kent, is 

the ſeat of the Duke of Dorſet. It is 

ſituated in the middle of a park, and is 
2 handſome large ſtone fabric. There 
are ſome excellent pictures in the apart- 
ments; z N 

KokRBv's yard, Hand alley, Petticoat lane. 

KREETCH'S wharf, Millbank. 
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ABOUR-IN-VAIN alley, St. Margarety 
hill.“ 
LABOUR-IN-VAIN x court,OldFiſh freethil) 
LABOUR-IN-VAIN Hill, Thames ſtreet.“ 
LABOUR-IN-VAIN Afreet, Lower Shadwell.“ 
LABOUR-IN-VAIN yard, Thames ſtreet.“ 
Lap court, Moles alley, Willow ſtreet. 
Lad lane, Wood ſtreet, Cheapfide. 
LADDLE court, Cut Throat lane, Upper 
Shadwell, 
LAp's court, Gardiner's lane. 
LAP alley, 1. Great St. Anne's lane. 2, 
King ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 


Weſtminſter, conſiſts of four rooms for 

as many poor women, and is ſaid to have 
been founded by a King or Queen of Eng- 
land, with an allowance out of the Ex- 
chequer of 11. 6s. 8d. a year each, 
Maitland. 

LAMB alley, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet without. 
2. Blackman ftreet, by St. George's church, 
Southwark.“ 3. Goodman's fields. 4. 
Monkwell ſtreet. 5. In the Old Change.“ 
6. Saffron hill.“ 7. Sherbourn lane, Lom- 
bard ſtreet.* 8. Whitechapel.* 9. St. 
Giles's Broadway. 

LAMB court, 1. Abchurch lane. 2. Clerk- 
enwell. 3. Lamb alley, Southwark. 

| LAmMBs 


E 
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Lams's Buildings, Inner Temple. 
Lauz's CHAPEL, fituated in a court to 
which it gives its name, at the north weſt 
corner of London wall, was founded in 
the reign of Edward I. and dedicated to 
St. James, when it was diſtinguiſhed 
from other places of religious worſhip of 
the ſame name by the denomination of 
Sl. famets Chapel, or Hermitage on the 
; from its being erected on or near 
the city wall in Monkwell ſtreet. At the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, King 
Henry VIII. granted this chapel to Wil- 
liam Lamb, a rich clothworker, who be- 
queathed it, with other appurtenances, to 
the company of which he was a member, 
and from him it received its preſent name. 
In this chapel the clothworkers com- 
pany have four ſermons preached to them 
upon four principal feſtivals in the year, 
#17. upon the feaſt of the annunciation of 
the bleſſed Virgin, March 25; on the 
icaſt of St. John Baptiſt, June 24; ' on 
the feaſt of St. Michael the Archangel, 
Sept. 293 and on that of St. Thomas the 
Apoſtle, Dec. 21; upon which days the 
_ Maſter, Wardens, and Livery of the com- 
pany, in conformity to the above Mr. 
_ Lamb's will, go in their gowns to the 
chapel and hear a ſermon ; after which 
they relieve twelye poor men and as ma- 
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LAMB court, 1. Abchureh lane. 2. Clerk- 
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ABOUR-IN-VAIN alley, St. Margaret 
bill.“ 


LABOUR-IN-VvAIN caurt, Old Fiſh ſtreet hill.“ 
LABoOUR-IN-VAIN Hill, Thames ſtreet.“ 
LABOUR-IN-VAIN Areet, Lower Shadwell.“ 
LABOUR-IN-vAIN yard, Thames ſtreet.“ 
Lap court, Moſes alley, Willow ſtreet, 
Lad lane, Wood ſtreet, Cheapfide. 
LADDLE court, Cut Throat lane, Upper 
Shadwell. 
LAp's court, Gardiner's lane. 
LAp alley, 1. Great St. Anne's lane. 2. 
King ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
LApY ALLEY Atimshouſe, in King ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, conſiſts of four rooms for 
as many poor women, and is ſaid to have 
been founded by a King or Queen of Eng- 
land, with an allowance out of the Ex- 
chequer of 11. 6s. 8d. a year each. 
Maitland. | 
LAMB alley, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet without.“ 
2. Blackman ftreet, by St. George's church, 
Southwark.“ 3. Goodman's fields. 4. 
Monkwell ſtreet. 5. In the Old Change.“ 
6. Saffron hill.“ 7. Sherbourn lane, Lom- 
bard ſtreet.* 8. Whitechapel.* 9. St. 


Giles's Broadway. | 


enwell. 3. Lamb alley, Southwark. 
| LAMBS 
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Lams's buildings, Inner Temple. 

Lams's CHAPEL, fituated in a court to 
which it gives its name, at the north weſt 
corner of London wall, was founded in 
the reign of Edward I. and dedicated to 
St. James, when it was diſtinguiſhed 
from other places of religious worſhip of 
the ſame name by the denomination of 
St. James s Chapel, or Hermitage on the 
; from its being erected on or near 
the city wall in Monkwell ſtreet. At the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, King 
Henry VIII. granted this chapel to Wil- 
liam Lamb, a rich clothworker, who be- 


queathed it, with other appurtenances, to 


the company of which he was a member, 


and from him it received its preſent name. 


In this chapel the clothworkers com- 


pany have four ſermons preached to them 


upon four principal feſtivals in the year, 
i. upon the feaſt of the annunciation of 
the bleſſed Virgin, March 25; on the 


icaſt of St. John Baptiſt, June 24; on 


the feaſt of St. Michael the Archangel, 
Sept. 293 and on that of St. Thomas the 
Apoſtle, Dec. 21; upon which days the 
Maſter, Wardens, and Livery of the com- 
pany, in conformity to the above Mr. 


Lamb's will, go in their gowns to the 


chapel and hear a ſermon ; after which 
they relieve twelve poor men and as ma- 
ny 
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ny women, by giving one ſhilling to 


each; and every Michaelmas they give to 


each a frize gown, a lockram ſhift, and 
a good pair of winter ſhoes. 


LAMB's CHAPEL court, Monkwell ſtreet. 
LAME's ConDUIT, was according to Stow 


formed by the above mentioned Mr, Wil- 
liam Lamb, who having drawn together 
ſeveral ſprings of water to one head, at 


a place which is now the end of Red 


Lion ſtreet, in Holborn, erected a con- 
duit there, and conveyed part of the 
water through leaden pipes the ſpace of 
two thouſand yards to Snow hill, where 
having rebuilt a ruinous conduit, which 
had been long diſuſed, he laid the water 
into it. The whole expence of this work, 
which was finiſhed March 26, 1 577, a 
mounted to 15ool. Theſe conduits were 
built with ſtone, with a lamb on the 
top: the former of theſe little edifices 
gave its name to the adjacent fields, on 
which the Foundling hoſpital is built; 
but obſtructing the view of that truly 
noble ſtructure, it was taken down ſome 
years ago, and the water being conveyed 
to the {ide of the ſtreet, a deſcent is made 
to the fpring head by a flight of ſtone 
ſteps. That on Snow hill has alſo been 
taken down, and a pump adorned with 


lamps placed in its room ; the ane 
e 
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the city receives from the New River wa- 
ter, rendering theſe ſtructures, which were 
formerly of great advantage, entirely uſe- 
leſs. 
LaVHB's CON DUIT Mews, Millman ſtreet, 
Holborn. 
LNB's CONDUIT paſſage, Red Lion ſtreetÞ, 
Lavs's court, Red Lion court.f 
Laws flreet, 1. Criſpin ſtreet, Spital- 
fields. 2. Turnmill ſtreet. 
Lauz's yard, 1. Biſhopſgate without. 
2. Nightingale lane, Eaſt Smithfield. 
LAMBERT Hill, generally called Lambeth 
hill, Thames ſtreet; was ſo called from 
Lambert the owner thereof. Maitland. 
LAMBERT ftreet, Goodman's fields. 
LAMBERT'S rents, Petticoat lane. 
LAMBETH, a village in Surry, fituated on 
the Thames, between Southwark and Bat- 
terſea, and near the ſouth end of London 
bridge; is particularly famous for its con- 


taining, for ſeveral ages, the palace of the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury. This ſtructure 
was originally formed by Baldwin, Arch- 
biſhop of that ſee, in the year 1188; who 
firſt intended to have raiſed a ſuperb 
ſtructure at Hackington, near this place; 
but the Monks, with whom he was at 
variance, obtained the Pope's mandate a- 
gainſt it; when, taking down what he 
had erected, he removed the beſt of the 

VOL. H. U mates 
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* materials to Lambeth, with which he 
built the palace, a college and church, 
lj having before purchaſed the ground gf 
1 the Biſhop and Convent of Rocheſter, by 
a fair exchange. hd. 
In the year 1250, Boniface, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, having, by his arrogance, 
rendered himſelf hateful to the citizens of 
London, retired, for the ſecurity of his 
perſon, to this palace; and finding it ina 
ruinous condition, within the ſpace of 
three years rebuilt the whole north fide, 
the archiepiſcopal apartments, the library 
and cloyſters, the guard-chamber, the 
chapel, and Lollards tower. 
From that time this palace became 
the reſidence of the greateſt perſons of the 
church, and was ſoon enlarged by many 
additional buildings : Cardinal Pool built 
the gate, which, for that time, is a noble 
ſtructure. The Lollards tower, which is 
thus named from a room in it prepared 
for the impriſonment of the followers ot 
Wicklif, the firſt Britiſh reformer, who 
were called Lollards, was finiſhed by 
Chichely, and remains a laſting memorial 
of his cruelty, and antichriſtian ſpirit. It 
is a ſmall room, twelve feet broad and nine 
long, planked with elm, and there ſtill re- 
main eight rings and ſtaples, to which 
Chriſtians were chained, for PT to 
er 
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differ in opinion from that prelate. The 
ſpacious hall was erected by Juxton, and 
the brick edifice between the gate and this 
hall was begun by Archbithop Sancroft, 
and finiſhed by the immortal Tillotſon. 
From the preſent ſtructure being thus 
-reCted at different periods, it is not at all 
ſurprizing that it has but little appearance 
of unifotmity ; but the edifice, tho' old, 
is in moſt parts ſtrong; the corners are 
faced with ruſtic, and the top ſurrounded 
with battlements ; but the principal apart- 
ments are well proportioned, and well en- 
lIightened : the Gothic work about it is ir- 
regularly diſpoſed, and it is in itſelf irregu- 
lar. Some of the inner rooms are too 
clole and confined ; but there are many 
others open and pleaſant in themſelves, 
with the advantage of being convenient, 
and of affording very agreeable proſpects. 
For as this palace is ſituated on the bank 
of the Thames, it affords a fine view up 
and down the river, and, from the higher 
apartments, a proſpect of the country each 
way. 
The palace, with the rows of trees be- 
fore it, and the church of Lambeth ad- 
joining, when viewed from the Thames, 
make a very pretty pictureſque appearance, 
and this is the view which is here given. 
In this palace is a very fine library, 


U 2 | founded 
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founded in the year 1610, by Archbishop 
Sancroft, who left by will all his books, 
for the uſe of his ſucceſſors in the archi. 
epiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. This library 
has been greatly increaſed by the bene- 
factions of the Archbiſhops Abbot, Shel. 
don, and Tenniſon, and conſiſts of 617 
volumes in manuſcript, and above 14509 
printed books. 

The church, which ſtands by the pa- 
lace, is a very antique ſtructure, dedicated 
to St. Mary. It has a ſquare tower, and 
both that and the body of the church are 
crowned with battlements. In this pa- 
riſh are eight precincts, denominated the 
Archbithop's, the Prince's, Vauxhall, Ken- 
nington, the Marſh, the Wall, Stockwell, 
and the Dean's precinct. It is remarkable, 
that at Lambeth Wall is a ſpot of ground, 
containing an acre and nineteen poles, 
named Pedlar's acre, which has belonged 
to the pariſh from time immemorial, and 
is ſaid to have been given by a pedlar, 
upon condition that his picture, with that 
of his dog, be perpetually preſerved in 
painted glaſs in one of the windows of the 
church ; which the pariſhioners carefully 
performed in the ſouth eaſt window of the 

middle iſle. Maitlaud. 
LAMBETH Bur rs, Lambeth, 
ä LAu- 
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LaAEETH MaARsn, between Lambeth and 
Spring Gardens. 

LAMBETH read, Newington Butts. 

LawmBETH School, was founded by Richard 
Laurence, citizen and merchant of Lon- 
don, in the year 1661, for educating 
twenty poor children of the Marth and 
Wall liberties of this pariſh, for which 

_ purpoſe he endowed it with 351. per 

annum. 

LAMBETH fairs, Lambeth. 

LANCASTER college, in the pariſh of St. 
Gregory near St. Paul's, was a hall found- 
ed by King Henry IV. and the executors 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter; 
containing lodgings and a common hall 
for charity. prieſts to officiate in a chapel, 
on the north fide of the choir of St. Paul's 
cathedral ; but it was ſuppreſſed, and 
granted to one Mr. William Gunter, in 
the ſecond year of Edward VI. Maitland. 

Duchy of LANCASTER CoURT, held at 


9 Inn. This court owes its origin 


to King Henry IV. after his having de- 
poſed Richard II. when, poſſeſſing the 
duchy of Lancaſter in right of his mo- 
ther, he imagined his claim to it better 
than that to the throne, and therefore ſe- 
parated it from the Crown, and erected 
this court for its uſe. Here all matters of 


Jaw and equity, belonging to. the duchy 
3 O 
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or county palatine of Lancaſter, are tried 

and determined by the Chancellor, whg i; 
the chief judge, and is aſſiſted by his at- 
torney general, and other officers. Maj. 
land. 

Duchy of LAN CAST ER LIBERTY, begins 
on the outſide of Temple Bar, and extend- 
ing along the ſouth ſide of the Strand t 
the eaſt fide of Cecil ſtreet, reaches down 
it to the Thames, and thence to Effey 
Buildings, taking in all the houſes ty 
Temple Bar. On the north fide it &- 
tends from Temple Bar to where the May. 
pole ſtood, and extending down Holiwell 
{treet, commonly called the back of $t, 
Clement's, paſſes by Butcher row, taking 
in all that range of buildings. Beyond 
the place of the Maypole, this liberty be- 
gins again by the Fountain tavern in Ca- 
tharine ſtreet, and reaches from thence: 
into the Strand, as far as Exeter exchange; 
then turning up Burleigh ſtreet, it runs up 
within four houſes of the corner of Eflex 
ſtreet, and, croſſing it, proceeds into Ca- 
tharine ſtreet, by the Fountain tavern. 
Stew, laft edit. 

LANCASTER court, 1. New Bond ſtreet, 
2. In the Strand. TN 

LANCASTER yard, Holiwell ſtreet. 

LAND or PROMISE lane, Hoxton. 

LANDREs8s alley, Five feet lane. 


LANES 
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Laxx's alley, St. Giles's Broadway. 
LaxE's cor, Cold Bath ſquare, by Cold 

Bath fields. F f 
LANGBOURN RivuULET, a brook which 

formerly took its riſe in or near the eaſt 

end of Fenchurch ſtreet, and ran with a 

{viſt current due weſt, to Sherbourn lane, 

at the weſt end of St. Mary Woolnoth ; 

then dividing its ſtream into ſeveral] rills, 
ran directly ſouth, and was loſt in the 

Wall Brook, on Dowgate hill. Maitland. 
[,4NGBOURN WARP, took its name from 

the Langbourn, or rivulet abovemen- 

tioned. It is bounded on the north by 

Aldgate and Lime itreet wards ; on the 

welt. by Wallbrook ward; on the ſouth, 

by Candlewick, Bridge, Billingſeate, and 

Tower ſtreet wards ; and on the eaſt, by 

Aldgate ward. Its principal ftreets are 
great part of Fenchurch ſtreet, and Lom- 
bard ſtreet, Exchange alley, Birchin- 
lane, &c. . 

The moſt remarkable buildings are, 
the churches of St. Mary Woolnoth, St. 
Edmund the King, Allhallows Lombard 
ſtreet, and St. Dionis Backchurch ; the 
General Poſt office, Pewterers hall, and 
the hall belonging to the Hudſon's Bay 
company. 

This ward is governed by an Alderman, 
his Deputy, ten Common Council men, ſe- 

1 venteen 
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venteen wardmote inqueſt men, nine ca. 
vengers, fifteen conſtables, and a beadle , 
and the jurors returned by the wardmote 
inqueſt ſerve in the ſeveral courts of Guild. 
hall in the month of November. 

LANnGDoON's rents, Bett's ſtreet. 

LanGLEY PARK, near Langley Green, in 
Buckinghamſhire, belongs to the Duke 
of Marlborough. The late Duke began 
to build a new houſe of ſtone in this 
park, but one of the wings is yet wanting 
to compleat the deſign, which is more 
remarkable for its elegance than gran- 
deur. 

LANGLEY Areet, 1. Long Acre. 2. White- 
croſs ſtreet. 

LANd's court, St. Martin's lane. 

LASSINGBY'S caurt, Conduit court, Long 
Acre.+ 

LasT alley, i. Cow Croſs, Weſt Smithfield.* 
2. Whitechapel.“ 

LasT AND BALL court, London Wall.“ 

LATIMERS, a hamlet with a chapel of eaſe 
to Cheſham in Bucks, received its name 
from its ancient Lords. In this hamlet 
lived Sir Edwyn Sands, whoſe daughter 
having four ſons and nine daughters by 
her huſband Sir Thomas Temple, an- 
ceſtor of the preſent Earl Temple, - lived 
to ſee 700 deſcended from her, and died 
in 1656. The Lord James Cavendiſh 
has here a ſeat. 


LAVENDER 
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LAvENDER ſtreet, near Cuckold's Point. 
LauGHTON'S rents. Cinnamon ſtreet. + 

St. LAWRENCE Jeu), on the north fide of 
Cateaton ſtreet, in Cheap ward, is thus 
denominated from its being dedicated to 
St. Lawrence, a native of Hueſca in the 
kingdom of Arragon in Spain, who, after 
having ſuffered the moſt dreadful tor- 
ments under the Emperor Valerian, was 
cruelly broiled alive upon a gridiron, with 
1 flow fire, till he died: and it received 
the additional epithet of Jewry, from its 
ſituation among the Jews, who for- 
merly refided in the ſtreets near that 
church; to diſtinguiſh it from St. Law- 
rence Poultney, now demoliſhed. Mait- 
land. 

This church being burnt, with many 
others, in the dreadful fire of London in 
1666, was rebuilt at the pariſh expence, 
with a very conſiderable benefaction by 
Sir John Langham. 

It is eighty-one feet long, ſixty-eight 
broad, forty feet high to the roof, and 
the ſteeple 130 feet high. The body is 
enlightened by two ſeries of windows, 
the lower ones large and uniform, and 
the upper ſmall. At the caſt end is a 
pediment with niches ſupported by Co- 
inthian columns. The tower, which is 
lofty, is terminated by a baluſtrade with 

| plain 
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plain pinnacles, and within this balu- 
ſtrade riſes a kind of lanthorn, Which 
ſupports the baſe of the ſpire. 
This church is a vicarage in the gift 
of the Maſter and Scholars of Baliol col. 
lege in Oxford, and the profits of the In- 
cumbent are much augmented by the pa- 
riſh of St. Mary Magdalen Milk ftreet 
eing annexed to it: he receives 1201. , 
year from the pariſh, and 201. from Ba- 
liol college. | 
LAWRENCE lane, 1. From Cheapſide to Cat- 
eaton ſtreet, near the above church. » 


High ſtreet, St. Giles's. 3. New ſtreet 
Lambeth. s 
St. LAWRENCE Poultney, on the weſt fide 
of St. Lawrence Poultney's lane, was ſo 
denominated from the above ſaint, and 
Mr. John Poultney, who founded a col- 
lege there; but the church being con- 
ſumed in the general conflagration in 
1666, and not rebuilt, the pariſh was 
united to that of St. Mary Abchurch. 
LAwRENCE POULTNEY Hill, Canon ſtreet. “ 
LAWRENCE PoULTNEY lane, Canon 
ſtreet. | 
Leap OrFice, in Ingram's court, Fen- 
church ſtreet. This office belongs to a 
company incorporated by letters patent 
8 by King William and Qucen 
Mary in the year 1692, under the * 
| 0 
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of The Governor and Company for melting 
down lead with pit and ſea coal. By this 
patent they are empowered to raiſe a joint 
ſtock for the effectual carrying on the bu- 
ſineſs of ſmelting, or drawing lead from 
the ore with ſea coal inſtead of wood. 
This corporation is under the direction 
of a Governor, Deputy Governor, and 
twelve Aſſiſtants. Maitland. 
LEADENHALL, a very large building of 
great antiquity in Leadenhall ſtreet, with 
tat battlements leaded at the top, and a 
ſpacious ſquare in the middle. In this 
edifice are the warehouſe for the ſellin 
of leather, the Colcheſter baize hall, the 
meal warehouſe, and the wool hall. 
LEADENHALL MARKET, the largeſt mar- 
ket in the city of London, and perhaps 
in Europe, conſiſts of five conſiderable 
ſquares, or courts,” the firſt of which 
opens by a large Gothic gate into Leaden- 
hall ſtreet. This court, which is ſur- 
rounded by the buildings called Leaden- 
hall, is ſurrounded with ſheds for but- 
chers, tanners, &c. As there is but little 
meat ſold here except beef, this is called 
the Beef market. This ſquare is on 
Tueſday a market for leather ; on Thur(- 
days the waggons from Colcheſter, and 
other parts, come with baize, &c. and 
the felmongers with wool; on Fridays 
2 | it 
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it is a market for raw hides, and on Sa- 
turdays ſor beef. | 
Behind this market are two others ſe- 
parated by a range of buildings of a con- 
ſiderable length, with ſhops and rooms 
on each fide. In both theſe are princi- 
pally fold ſmall meat, as mutton, veal, 
lamb, and pork, and ſome of the ſhops 
ſell beef. In the eaſtermoſt of theſe mar- 
kets is a market-houſe ſupported on pil. 
lars, with vaults underneath, and rooms 
above, with a clock and a bell tower, 
and underneath are fold various forts of 
proviſron. Beyond theſe is a very ſpacious 
market for fowl. There is another called 
the Herb-market, which has an entrance 
into Leadenhall ſtreet, but this does not 
ſucceed. The paſſages into the above 
markets from Lime ſtreet and Grace- 
church ſtreet, are filled with the dealers 
in proviſions of various kinds. 
LEADENHALL /treet extends from the end 
of Cornhill, at the corner of Gracechurch 
ſtreet, to Aldgate ſtreet within. 
LEATHER /ane, Holborn. 155 
LEATHERDRESSERS yard, Paul's Alley. 
LEATHERHEAD, or LETHERHEAD, a 
ſmall town in Surry, fituated about four 
miles to the S. W. of Epſom. It had for- 
merly a market, which has been diſcon- 
tinued above an hundred years. Here is 
a bridge over the river Mole, which 1 
wo | ving 
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ving ſunk into the earth near Mickleham, 
at the foot of Boxhill, riſes again near 
this town, and runs through Cobham, 
to the Thames at Moulley. "Tis plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a riſing bank by the 
ſide of the river, and in as good a ſitua- 
tion for riding or hunting as molt within 
twenty miles of London, it having a fine, 
open, dry, champaign country almoſt all 
round it. 

Lt:ATHERSELLERS, a company incorpora- 
ted by letters patent granted by Henry 
VI. in the Year 1442. They are govern- 
ed by a Prime, and three Wardens, with 


twenty-ſix Aftiſtants, and an hundred and 


fifty-fix liverymen, who at their admiſſion 
pay a fine of 20 l. each. 
By a grant of Henry VII. the Wardens 


of this corporation, or their deputies, 


were impowered to have the inſpection of 


ſheeps, lambs, and calves leather through- 
out the kingdom, in order the more et- 
fectually to prevent frauds in thoſe com- 
modities. | | 


 LEATHERSELLERS Hall in Little St. Helen's, 


was part of the convent of nuns dedicated 
to St. Helen, and conſidering the anti- 
quity of its building, has ſome of the 
beſt joiners and plaiſterers work. in the 
kingdom. The entrance into the com- 
mon hall is up a handſome flight of ſtone 
ſteps from the court yard. The ſcreen 

15 
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is magnificently adorned with fix column; 
of the Ionic order, enrichments, &c. and 
the ceiling enriched with fretwork. 
Boyle's LECTURE. See the article Boyrx'; 
LECTURE. 
Lre's Almshouſe, upon the Narrow Wall, 
Lambeth, was erected by Gerard Van 
Lee; and Valentine Van Lee, who was 
probably his ſon, gave the eight poor in- 
habitants of this houſe, the ſum of 51, 
fer annum, for the term of five hundred 
Years. Maitland. | 
Lee's court, 1. St. Catharine's lane. 2. 
Hockley in the Hole.+ 
Ltee's ſtreet, Red Lion ſquare, Holborn. + 
LEG alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet.“ 2. Long 
Acre.* 3. Shoreditch.“ 4. Tooley ſtreet.“ 
LEG court, Peter ſtreet, Weſtminſter.“ 
St. Lecer's wharf, Tooley ſtreet. * 
LEOCGET's walk, Upper Ground.F 
LEICESTER fie/ds, a very handſome ſquare, 
the inner part of which is encloſed with 
iron rails, and adorned with graſs plats 
and gravel walks, in the center of which 
15 an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent ma- 
jeſty gilt. The buildings with which this 
{quare is ſurrounded, are very good, eſ- 
pecially the north ſide, where is Leiceſter 
houſe, once the ſeat of the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and now inhabited by her Royal 
_ Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of Wales. 
This is a large brick building, neat and 
| Com- 
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commodious, though not magnificent. 
It has a ſpacious court betore, and a fine 
garden behind it; there is here a gocd 
collection of pictures; and from this houſe 
the ſquare is denominated. Next to this 
edifice is the houſe of Sir George Savile, 
Bart. in which his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales reſides at preſent. 
LE; CESTER ſtreet, 1. By Leiceſter fields. L 2. 
Liquorpond ſtreet. 3. Warwick ſtreet, 
Haymarket. | 
I vicu's court, St. Catharine's lane. 
LrITH HILL, near Boxhill in Surry, ad- 
mired for affording one of the nobleſt 
proſpects in all Europe, of which Mr. 
Dennis gives a lively deſcription in his 
Letters familiar, moral and critical; we 
hall therefore tranſcribe his words. © In 
ga late journey, ſays he, which I took 
into the Wild of Suffex, 1 paſſed over 
an hill which ſhewed me a more tran- 
** iporting fight than ever the country 
had ſhewn me before, either in Eng- 
land or Italy. The proſpects which in 
Italy pleaſed me moſt, were that of the 
** Valdarno from the Apennines ; that of 
Rome, and the Mediterranean from the 
© mountains of Viterbo; of Rome at 
* torty, and the Mediterranean at fifty 


* miles diſtance from it; and that of the 


Campagne of Rome from Tivoli and. 
0 Ecelcati; from which two places you 
*« ſce 
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** ſee every foot of that famous Campagne, 
* even from the bottom of Tivoli and 
* Freſcati to the very foot of the mountain 
* of Viterbo, without any thing to inter- 
* cept your ſight. But from an hill which 
* I paſſed in my late journey into Sufſey, 
* I had a proſpect more extenſive than 
any of theſe, and which ſurpaſſed them 
cat once in rural charms, in pomp, and 
* in magnificence. The hill which! 
*« ſpeakof, is called Leith Hill, and is about 
* five miles ſouthward from Darking, 
about fix from Box Hill, and near twelve 
« from Epſom. It juts itſelf out about 
ce two miles beyond that range of hills 
« which terminate the north downs to the 
« ſouth. When I ſaw from one of theſe 
cc hills, at about two miles diſtance that 
c ide of Leith Hill which faces the nor- 
« thern downs, it appeared the beanti- 
« fulleſt proſpect I had ever ſeen : but af- 


ce ter we had conquered the hill itſelf, | 
e ſaw a fight that would tranſport a ſtoic; 
a fight that looked like inchantment 


e and viſion. Beneath us lay open to our 


view all the wilds of Surry and Suſſex, 


« and a great part of that of Kent, admi- 
« rably diverſified in every part of them 
« with woods, and fields of corn and 
“ paſtures, every where adorned with 


„ ſtately rows of trees. 


„„This beautiful vale is about thirty 
miles 


. — 
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„miles in breadth, and about ſixty in 
length, and is terminated to the ſouth 
« by the majeſtic range of the ſouthern 
« hills, and the fea: and it is no eaſy 
© matter to decide, whether theſe hills, 
« which appear at thirty, forty, fifty 
« miles diſtance, with their tops in the 
« ſky, ſeem more aweful and venerable, 
or the delicious vale between you and 
them more inviting. About noon, in 4 


> * =—3 — * ä — = — — 2 


« a ſerene day, you may at thirty miles 1 
« diſtance, ſee the very water of the fea 1 
« through a chaſm of the mountains. | 


« And that which above all makes it a k 
noble and a wonderful proſpect, is, j 
« that at the fame time that, at thirty 
miles diſtance, you behold the very 
« water of the ſea ; at the ſame time that 1 
you behold to the ſouth, the. moſt de- | 
licious rural proſpect in the world; at q 
that very time, by a little turn of your 
head towards the north, you look full 
ver Box Hill, and fee the country be- 
*yond it, between that and London; 
and, over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee 
St. Paul's at twenty-five miles diſtance, 
and London beneath it, and Highgate 
* and Hampſtead beyond it.” 
LEMON ſtreet, I. Goodman's fields. T 2. 
Lowman's Pond row, Southwark. 
LEMONTREE yard, Bedfordſbury.* 
St. LEONARD'S Eq/icheap, was dedicated to 
Vor. III. 3 « Leonard, 
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Leonard, a French faint, and migli 
miracle-monger, and itood on the caſt fide 
of Fiſh ſtreet hill, near Little Eaſtcheap , 
but being deſtroyed by the fire of London 
in 1666, and not rebuilt, the. pariſh i, 
annexed to that of St. Bennet's Grace- 
church ſtreet. Maitland. | 
St. LEoNARD's Foſter lane, was dedicated 
to the above-mentioned faint, and ſtood 
1 on the welt fide of Foſter lane, Cheap- 
N fide; but ſuffering in the fatal cataſtrophe 
of 1666, and not being rebuilt, the pa- 
riſh is annexed to that of Chriſt's Church, 
St. LEONARD's Shoreditch, There was 2 
; _ church in this place dedicated to the ame 
1 ſaint in very early times, and there are 
records of a diſpute concerning it in the 
reign of Henry II. The laſt ſtructure, which 
was a very mean heavy pile, ſtood till the 
year 1735, when the inhabitants having 
the year before applied to parliament, it 
. was pulled down, and the preſent light 
| and elegant edifice was ſoon after erected 
in its room. Szrype's edit. of Stow. 
To this church there is an aſcent: by 1 
double flight of plain ſteps, which lead 
to a portico of the angular kind ſupported 
by four Doric columns, and bearing an 
angular pediment. The body of the edi- 
fice is plain, but well enlightened, and 
the ſteeple light, elegant and lofty. The 
tower at a proper height has a ws of 
Ilonie 
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jonic columns, and on their entablature 
are ſcrolls which ſupport as many Corin- 
thian columns placed on pedeſtals, and 
ſupporting a dome, from whoſe crown 
riles a ſeries of columns of the Compoſite 
order, on whoſe entablature reſts the ſpire 
landing upon four balls, which give it 
an additional air of lightneſs ; and on the 
top, as uſual, is a ball and fane. 
This church is both a rectory and a 

vicarage; but the diſtinct rights of the 
Rector and Vicar are ſaid to be not tho- 
roughly aſcertained ; however the profits 
of the vicarage amount to about 350 l. a 
car. 

LzoPARD alley, Saffron hill.“ 

LroPARp's court, Baldwin's Gardens. 

LESTER's yard, Bluegate fields. 

LzvERIDGE'S yard, Nightingale lane. 

Lr:wisHAM, a town in Kent, fituated on 


the river Ravenſburn, between Blackheath 


and Surry. Here are two free ſchools, of 
which the Leatherſellers company in Lon- 
don are Governors. 5 
LEWIS'S yard, 1. Greenbank, Wapping. , 
2. Saffron hill. + „ | 
LEYVDON ſtreet, Shadwell market. 
L!UDIER'S Court, Saltpetre bank.+ 
LIFEGUARD yard, Oxford ſtreet. 
LiLev's alley, Saffron hill. 
LILLIPOT /ane, Noble ſtreet, Foſter lane. + 
IL1-oOUSE, was anciently a village above 
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two miles diſtant from the city of Lon. 
don, though it is now joined by a con- 
tinued chain of buildings: its origing 
name was Limehurſt, which has been 
corrupted to Limehouſe. This, accord. 
ing to Mr. Stow, 1s a Saxon word ſigni- 
fying a grove of lime trees, and it was 
given to this village, on account of the 
number of thoſe trees anciently in that 
neighbourhood. 

L1MEHOUSE ridge, Limehouſe. 

LIN EHOUSE cauſeway, Limehouſe. 

LINEHOUSE cgrner, Limehouſe. 

LIMT HOUSE doct, Narrow ſtreet, Limehouſe, 

LiMEHouUsE Fore ſtreet, at the end of Rat- 
cliff Narrow ſtreet. : 

L1mMEenoust HolLE, Limehouſe. 

LI AEHOVSFH HoLE fairs, Limehouſe. 


LIN HOUSE Ho rect, Limehouſe. 


L1iMEHOUSE road, White Horſe ſtreet. 
LINMEEKILN doch, Limehouſe. 
LtMEKILN Il, Limehouſe. 

T1MEKILN yard, Limehouſe. | | 

I 1ME ftreet, extends from Leadenhall ſtreet 
into Fenchurch ſtreet, and is thus called 
from its being anciently a place where 
lime was either made or fold. Maztlans. 

LINE STREET ſquare, Lime ſtreet. 

LiME STREET WARD, is very ſmall, and 
is bounded on the north and eaſt by Ald- 
gate ward ; on the ſouth by Langhourn 
ward ; and on the weſt, by Biſhopſgat 

| Ward. 
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ward. It is obſervable that there is no 
church, nor whole ſtreet in this ward, 
though it runs through ſeveral pariſhes. 
[ts principal buildings are the Eaſt India 
Houle, and Leadenhall. 

To this ward belong an Alderman and 
1885 Common Council men, including 
the Deputy, four conſtables, two ſcaven- 
gers, ſixteen wardmote inqueſt men, and 
a beadle. The jurymen returned by the 
wardmote inqueſt ſerve as jurors in the 
ſeveral courts in Guildhall, in the month 
of November. | 

Live TREE court, Narrow wall, South- 
wark. 4 

LIMPSFIELD, a village near Croydon in 
Surry, in the Kent road. 

LiscoLN's INN, one of the four Inns of 


Chancery lane, where formerly ſtood the 
houſes of the Biſhop of Chicheſter and 
of the Black Friars, the latter erected a- 
bout the year 1222, and the former about 


in their room a ſtately manſion for his 
city reſidence. It however afterwards 
reverted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, 
and was demiſed by Robert Sherbourn, 
Biſhop of that ſee, to Mr. William Sy- 
liard, a ſtudent there, for a term of years; 
after the expiration of which Dr. Richard 

A 4 Samp- 


Court, is ſituated on the weſt ſide of 


1226; but both of them coming to 
Henry Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, he built 
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in town, and tho it is imperfect on one 


Sampſon, his ſucceſſor, in the year 1536 
paſſed the inheritance thereof to the laid 
Syliard and Euſtace his brother; and the 
latter, in 1579, in conſideration of the 
ſma of 5ool. conveyed the houſe ang 
gardens in fee to Richard Kingſmill and 
the reſt of the benchers. jt 

The charge of admiſſion into this houſe, 
including fees, amount to 51. and every 
ſtudent, after ſtudying there ſeven years, 
is admitted to the bar. The members 
are obliged to be a fortnight in commons 
every term, on the penalty of paying 18s, 
in caſe of abſence. Stow. Maitland. 

Lincoln's Inn principally conſiſts of 
three rows of good buildings, all taken up 
by gentlemen of the ſociety. Theſe form 
three ſides of the ſquare, and here the 


buildings are all new and yniform, the north 


fide lying open to the gardens, which are 
greatly improved with gravel walks, graſs 
plats, rows of trees, and a very long ter- 
race walk, which affords a fine proſpect of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. In the middle of 
the ſquare 1s a neat fluted Corinthian co- 
lumn in a ſmall baſon ſurrounded with 
iron bars. This column ſupports a hand- 
ſome ſun dial, which has four fides, and 
on the corners of the pedeſtal are four 
naked boys ſpouting water out of Tritons 
ſhells. This is one of the neateſt ſquares 


fide, 
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ſide, that very defect produces a beauty 
by giving a proſpect of the gardens, which 
are only ſeparated from it by iron rails, 
and fill the ſpace to abundantly more ad- 
vantage. No area is kept in better order 
for cleaulineſs and beauty by day, or illu- 
minations and decorum by night. The 
fountain in the middle 1s a pretty deco- 
ration. The print repreſents as much of 
the ſquare as could be taken in the viſual 


angle at one view, with the fountain in' 


the middle, as it appears coming into it 
from Portugal row. This is one of the 
moſt conſiderable Inns of Court poſſeſſed 
by the gentlemen of the law. Here is 
a good hall and chapel of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The latter was built by Inigo 
Jones, who notwithſtanding his {kill and 
reputation in architecture, could not per- 
ade them to have it in any other ſtile. 
The above gardens, which are ex- 
tremely pleaſant and commodious, are, 
like thoſe of Gray's Inn, laid open for 
public uſe; the greateſt part of the weſt 
ide of the ſquare is taken up with the 
offices belonging to the ſtamp duty. See 
STAMP OFFICE. e Bape 

A little behind the north eaſt ſide of the 
iquare is the above chapel, which was built 
about the year 1622 or 1623, on pillars, 
with an ambulatory or walk underneat]:, 


paved with broad ſtones. : This. walk, 
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ik particularly when illuminated by te 
lamps, inſpires the mind with a kind of 
melancholy pleaſure, that may be better 
felt than deſcribed. The outſide of the 
chapel is a good piece of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and the windows are painted 
with the figures at full length of the 
principal perſonages mentioned in the ſa- 
cred Scriptures. On the twelve windows 
on the north fide, are Abraham, Moſs, 
Eli, David, and the prophets Daniel, 
Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and 
Zachariah, with John the Baptiſt, and 
St. Paul, and on the ſouth ſide are the 
reſt of the Apoſtles. Under theſe figures 
are the arms of a great number of the 
gentlemen belonging to this ſociety. The 
colours in theſe paintings being extremely 
bright and beautiful, it is not at all ſur- 
prizing that theſe pictures on glaſs ſhould 
be much admired, though the defigns are 
in reality but poor, and there 1s little 
expreſſion in the faces... 
In the old buildings fronting the gar- 
den beyond the ſquare, 1s the library, 
which conſiſts of a good collection of 
books in ſeveral languages and faculties. 
Lincotn's INN FitELDs, is univerſally al- 
lowed to be the largeft, and one of the moſt 
beautiful ſquares in London, if not in Eu- 
rope. It is encompaſſed on three ſides by 
houſes, and on the eaſt by the wall of the 


terrace 
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terrace of Lincoln's Inn garden. The north 
ide is called Newman's row, the weſt fide 


Arch row, the ſouth fide Portugal row, 


and the eaſt fide Lincoln's Inn wall. This 


{quare was originally laid out by the ma- 


ſterly hand of Inigo Jones, and it is faid 
that the ſides of it are the exact meaſure 


of the great Pyramid of Egypt. It was 


intended to have been built all in the 
{ame ſtile; but there were not a ſuf⸗ 
ficient number of people of taſte, to ac- 
compliſh fo great a work. The houſe 
' which was late the Duke of Ancaſter's, is 
built on this model; but elevated and 
improved ſo as to make it more ſuitable 
to the quality of the owner It has that 
{imple grandeur: which characteriſes all 
the deſigns of the celebrated Inigo Jones. 
The print here given of- it may 2 to 
convey ſome idea not only of this parti- 
cular houſe, but of the noble appearance 
which the whole ſquare would have made 
had it been all built after this fine defign. 
Some of the houſes however in this 
!quare are grand and noble, but they are 


tar from having that beauty Which ariſes 


from uniformity. The ſquare is now a- 


dorned with a fine baſon in the middle, 


well ſupplied with water ; and with graſs 
plats and gravel walks, encompaſſed with 
an iron palliſade fixed upon a ſtone plinth, 


at a proper diſtance from the buildings. 
LIN- 
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LiNco1Nn's Inn gate, on the ſouth fide of 
Lincoln's Inn ſquare. 


LIN col x's INN paſſage, on the weſt ſide of 
Lincoln's Inn ſquare. 

LINTONS court, Near New Gravel lane.+ 

LinToN's lane, Newington Butts. 

LixToN's yard, Milk yard, Shadwell. 

Lion AND LAMB alley, Golden lane.* 

LioN's court, Lutener's Lane. 

Liox's INN, anciently a common Inn, with 
the ſign of the Lion, is one of the Inn; 
in Chancery, and is ſituated between Ho- 
liwell ſtreet and Wych ſtreet. It is a 
member of the 125. Temple, and is 
governed by a Treaſurer and twelve An- 

cCients, who with the other members 
are to he three weeks in commons in 
Michaelmas term, and a fortnight i in each 


of the reſt. Chamberlain s Preſent State. 
Maitland. 


Lion's Inn court, Tow s Inn.“ 
Lion's key, Thames ſtreet.- 

Liox's fireet, Bloomſbury. 

Lion's yard, Whitecrols ſtreet. 
LiquoRPoNnD /treet, Leather lane. 
LIs LE ftreet, Prince's ſtreet, Soho. 


LissHAM Gree, a pleaſant village near 
Paddington. 


LirenriEL p reer, Soho. N 
LiTTLE ALMONRY, by the Great Almonry, 
Weſtminſter; ſo named from the alms 
given there. See the next article. 
* LITTLE 
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LITTLE Armonry Almsbouſe, ſituated in 
the Little Almonry, was founded by 
Henry VIE. for the accommodation of 
twelve poor watermen and their wives, 
who annually receive of the Dean and 
Chapter of Weſtminſter 71. 2s. 4d. each 
couple, with a purple own every other 
var; and for the burial of a Duke, 
Marquis or their Ladies in the Abbcy, 


J. 6s. 6d. and for that of an Earl, Baron, 


or their Ladies, 10s. 6d. 
r E SF. ANDREW s /treet, Seven Dials. 
[TLE St. Ax x's lane, 1. Old Pye ſtreet. 
2. Peter ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
L1TTLEARGYLE ſtreet, Argyle ſtreet, Great 
Marlborough ſtreet. F 
Lr TLE. ARTHUR frreet, Great Arthur ſtreet, 
Golwell ſtreet. j 
LITTLE ASHENTREE court, Water lane. 
LITTLE AYLIFF /treet, Goodman's Fields. 
LTTLE Bacon ftreet, Brick lane. 
LITTLE BAILEY ftreet, Little Tower hill. 
They BANDYLEG walk, Queen ſtreet. 
liTTLE BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, Little 
Britain. 
LITTLE BEAR fey, Thames ſtreet. See 
BEAR hep. 


LiTTLE BELL alley, 1. Coleman ſtreet.* 


2. Grub ſtreet.* 
LITTLE BENNET's court, Marygold court. 
LITTLE BLACK FIORSE court, Ateribats 
{treet. 
ah LiTTLE 


— — — — 
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LITTLE BooTH Areet, Coverley's fields, 
LiTTLE Boss alley, Thames ſtreet. 
LIT TIE BRICK lane, Nical's ſtreet. 


LirTLE BRIDGEs Areet, Bridges er 


LITTLE BRITAIN, extends from Alderiga 
ſtreet to Duck lane. This was Ca. 
called Britain ſtreet, from the Duke ct 
Britany's palace ſituated in it near St. Bo- 
tolph's church. 


L1iTTLE BROAD frreet, Broad ſtreet, Lon- 

don wall. 

LITTLE BRooK's ſtreet, Groſpenor ſquare.+ 

LiTTLE Bus lane, Thames ſtreet. 

LiTTLE BuR reet, Nightingale lane, Ra 
Smithfield. 

LiTTLE CABLE ſtreet, 1. Cable ſtreet, Rag 
Fair. 2. Wellcloſe ſquare. 

LirTLE CARTER lane, Old Change. 

LiTTLE CASTLE ftreet, Winſley ſtreet.“ 


LiTTLE CATHARINE Areet, In the Strand. 


LiTTLE CHANDoOs /treet, St. Martin's lane. 
LITTLE CHAPEL Areet, 1. Great Wardour 
ſtreet. 2. By New Chapel ſtreet, Welt- 


minſter. 


LITTLECRHEAPSI 03 Thive Cranes, Tha 
ſtreet. 


LITTLE CurAaPsIDE yur Three Crane 
alley. 


LITTLE Cock alley, 1. Rederoſs ſtreet, 
Cripplegate. * 2, Whitecrols ſtreet, Crip- 
plegate.* 

LITTIE Cock Bill, Ratchft,+ 

| * 
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L1TTLE court, 1. Duke's Place, by Ald- 
gate. 2. St. Mary Overies church yard. 

Lirrek CRow alley, Whitecroſs ſtreet, 
Cripplegate.* 5 

L1iTrTLE CROWDER's WELL alley, Jewin 
ſtreet. -: 

LiTTLE CROWN alley, Long Alley, Moor- 
fields.“ 


LirTIE DEAN'S court, St. Martin's le 


Grand. 5 | 
L1TTLE DEAN'S yard, Dean's Yard, Weſt- 
minſter. . 
LitTLE Dick key, Thames ſtreet. 
LUTTLE DISTAFF lane, Old Change. 
LITTLE DRURY lane, in the Strand. 
LITTLE DUKE's PLACE, or court, Leaden- 
hall ſtreet. 
LiTTLE DUNNING's a/ley, near Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet. F 
LITTLE EARL ftreet, Seven Dials. 
LITTLE EASTCHEAP, Gracechurch ſtreet. 


UiTTLE ELBOW lane, 1. In Great Elbow 


lane, Thames ſtreet. 2. Ratcliff. 


LITTLE ESSEX ſtreet, Eſſex ſtreet, in the 
Strand. 


LITTLE FLOWER DE Luck court, Cow- 
croſs.* 

LITTLE FRIARS gate, Fleet ſtreet, leading 
to White Friars. 


LITTLE FRIDAY fereet, Friday ſtreet, 
Cheapſide. 


LiTTLE GEORGE ſtreet, 1. Great George 
5 ſtreet, 
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fireet, Conduit ſtreet. 2. Great George 
ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
L1TTLE GLOUCESTER Cart,” Chequer dl. 
lev, Whitecroſs ſtreet. | 
LirTlLE GLOUCESTER Peet, Whitecroſs 
ſtreet, Cripplegate. 
LitTLE Gray's INN lane, Gray's Inn lane, 
Holborn. 
LITTLE GREENWICH, Alderſgate ſtreet, 
L1TTLE GREENWICH alley, Alderſgate 
ttreet. | 
L1iTrTLE GROSVENOR fireet, Grofrence 
quarc. 
LITTLE Gu alley, Orchard, Wapping.“ 
LITTLE HART /tireet, near Covent Garden. 
LirTLE St. HELEN's, Biſhopigate ſtreet, 
See St. HELEN's. | 
L1iTTLE Sf. HELEN's Almshouſe, was erect- 
ed by the Leatherſellers company, pur- 
juant to the will of John Haſilwood, of 
Waltham, Eſq; in the year 1544, for 
the reception of four men and three wo- 
men, who were allowed by the tounder 
only 8d. per week each ; but by other 
benefactions, and the bounty of the com- 
pany, they now receive 2 8. weekly, and 
ſix buſhels of coals at Chriſtmas. Mait- 
land. 
LiTTLE St. HELEN's court, Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet within. 
Lir TIE HERMITAGE ret, Wapping. 
LitTLE HoLLtis's ftreet, Hanover ſquare. f 
LITTLE 
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Lir TIE HowaARD's yard, Angel alley. 


LITTLE JERMAIN ſtreet, St. James's ſtreet, 


LITTLE Jonx's ſtreet, Davis's ſtreet. 

L1iTTLE ISLAND, New Gravel lane. 

LirTLiETvy lane, Ivy lane. 4 

LirTLE KinNG's HEAD court, near Shoe 
lane, Fleet ſtreet. 

LITTLE KING'S /freet, St. James's ſtreet. 

LiTTLE KIRBY Areet, Hatton garden. 

LiTTLE KNIGHT RIDER /treet, Great 
Knightrider ſtreet, by Addle hill. 

LirTLE LAMB alley, Blackman ſtreet.“ 

LiTtTLE LAST alley, Eaſt Smithfield.* 

LITTLE LOMBARD /treet, Lombard ſtreet, 
by the Manſion houſe. 

Ui: TLELOVvE lane, Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide. 

L1TTLE Mappox ſtreet, New Bond ſtreet. 

LITTLE MARLBOROUGH ſtreet, Carnaby 
ſtreet. 

LITTLE MARSH yard,” near Wapping. 

LITTLE St. MARTIN's lane, Charing Croſs. 

LITTLE MATCH walt, Upper Shadwell. 

LiTTLEMAYPOLE alley, St. Margaret's hill. 

LITTLE MAZEPOND free!, in the Maze. 

LITTLE MINORIES, that part of the Mi- 
nories which is railed in, and is out of the 


city liberties. See the article MIxORIES. 


LITTLE MINORIES court, Little Minories. 
LirTLE MITCHELL'S ſtreet, Old ſtreet. 
1iTTLE MONTAGUE court, Little Britain. 
Lirtle MonNTAGUE rect, 1. Criſpin 
wreet, Spitalfields. 2. Pelham ſtreet. 
| LITTLE 
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LiTTLE MooRFIELDs, Fore ſtreet, Moor. 
gate. 

LITTLE Mook yard, St. Martin's lane, 
Charing Croſs. 

LiTTLE MousE alley, Eaſt Smithfield, 

L1iTTLE New court, Lamb alley. 

LiTTLE NEwPORT ſtreet, Great Newport 
lane. 

LiTTLE New freet, New ſtreet, Shoe lane. 

LiTTLENEwWSTREET Hill, near Shoe lane, 

LITTLE NIGHTINGALE lane, Burr ſtreet: 

LITTLE NoRTHUMBERLAND alley, Crut- 
ched Friars. 

ö LITTLE NoTTINGHAM Areet, Dyot ftreet, 

P LitTLE OLD BAILEVY, Great Old Bailey, 

LiTtTTLE ORMOND ftreet, 1. Southampton 

| row. 2. Red Lion ſtreet, Holborn. 

. Lir TIE ORMOND yard, Ormond ſtreet. 

5 LITTLE PEARL ſtreet, Lamb ſtreet, Spital- 

; fields. 

Iain Perzk frreet, 1. Little Windmill 
ſtreet. 2. Tufton ſtreet. 

LiTTLE PORTLAND ſtreet, Portland ſtreet. 

L1iTTLEPRESCOT ſtreet, Googman' s fields. 

 LiTTLE PRINCE's ſtreet, 1. Near High 
Holborn. 2. Old Soho. 

LitTLE Queer ftreet, 1. Dean ftreet, 
Soho. 2. High Holborn. 3. King ſtreet, 
Rotherhith. 4. Queen ſtreet, Wapping 

. Weſtminſter. 

LitTLE RipeR's court, Little Newport 

ſtreet. F 


LITTLE 
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tit ris RIDER ſtreet, St. James's ſtreet. + 
L1TTLE ROPE wall, Goſwell ſtreet. 
LITTLE RusSEL rect, 1. Bloomſbury, 
2. Drury lane. 
LITTLE RUTLAND court, Addle hill. 
L1TTLE SANCTUARY, King ſtreet, Weſt⸗ 
minſter. 
LitzTLE SCOTLAND yard, Whitehall. 
Lit TILE SHEER lane, Sheer lane, Temple 
bar. 
Ltr SMITH Areet, Smith ſtreet, Mar- 
{ham ſtreet. 
LIr TIE SPRING ſtreet, Spring ſtreet, Shad- 
Well. 
LITTLE STAR alley, Mark lane.* 
LiſrTLiE STONE ftairs, Ratcliff. 
LITTLE SUFFOLK ſtreet, Haymarket. 
LITTLE SWALLOW ſireet, Swallow ſtreet. 
LITTLE SWAN alley, 1. Coleman ſtreet.* 
Ne ſtreet.* 43. Mount Mill.“ 
John's ſtreet, Weſt Smithfield.* 
9 fe colts yard, London Wall.* 
LITTLE SWORDBEARERS alley, Chiſwell 
lircet. 


LITTLE Sf. Thomas ArPosTLE's /ane, 

AQucen ſtreet, Cheapſide. 

UTTLE ThomMPpsON's rents, Half Moon 
alley, Coleman ſtreet. 

Little Tyree Tun alley, Near White- 
chapel.* 7 

Ur TIE ToweR HILL, At the bottom of 
the Minories. : 

Vo. III. = LiTTLE 
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LITTLE MooRFIELDs, Fore ſtreet, Moor. 
gate. 

11 Moor yard, St. Martin: s lane, 
Charing Croſs. 

LiTTLE MovsE alley, Eaſt Smithfield. 

L1TTLE New court, Lamb alley. 

LiTTLE NEWPORT frreet, Great Newport 
lane. | 

LITTLE New freet, New ſtreet, Shoe lane. 

LiTTLE NRW STREET Hill, near Shoe lane. 

LITTLE NIGHTINGALE lane, Burr ſtreet: 


LiTTLE NORTHUMBERLAND alley, Crut- 


ched Friars. 
L1TTLE NoTTINGHAM Areet, Dyot ſtreet. 


LitTLE OLD BAILEV, Great Old Bailey. 


LIT TIE ORMoND ftreet, 1. Southampton 
row. 2. Red Lion ſtreet, Holborn. 

LiTTLE ORMOND yard, Ormond ſtreet. 

L1TTLE PEARL ſtreet, Lamb ſtreet, Spital- 

fields.“ 

LiTTLE PETER Areet, 1. Little Windmill 
ſtreet. 2. Tufton ſtreet. 

LiTTLE PORTLAND ſtreet, Portland esel 

LITTLE PRESCOT ſtreet, Googman' s fields. 


LiTTLE PRINCE ſtreet, 1: Near High 1 


Holborn. 2. Old 25 | 


LirTIE Quern freet, I. Dean ftreet, 


Soho. 2. High 8 4. King ſtreet, 
Rotherhith. 4. Queen ſtreet, Wapping 

5. Weſtminſter. 
Lir TIN RipeR's court, Little Newport 
ſtreet. T. 
LiTTLE 
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Litris Rip ER fireet, St. James's ſtreet. 

LIT TIE RoPE wall, Goſwell ſtreet. 

LIT TIE RussEL Areet, 1. Bloomſbury. 
2. Drury lane. 

LITTLE RUTLAND court, Addle hill. 

LITTLE SANCTUARY, King ſtreet, Welt- 
minſter. 

LitTLE SCOTLAND hard, Whitehall. 

LiTrLE SHEER lane, Sheer lane, Temple 
bar. 

Lrrrr SMITH frreet, Smith ſtreet, Mar- 
{ham ſtreet. 

L1tTLE SPRING freer, Spring ſtreet, Shad- 
well. ; 

LITTLE STAR alley, Mark lane.“ 

LI TIE STONE Pairs, Ratcliff. 

Lr TIE SUFFOLK fireet, Haymarket. 

LITTLE SWALLOW rect, Swallow ſtreet. 

LITTLE OWAN alley, 1. Coleman ſtreet.“ 

8 ſtreet.“ 3. Mount Mill.“ 

John's ſtreet, Weſt Smithfield.* 

Tb colts yard, London Wall. * 

LITTLE IW ORDBEARERS alley, Chiſwell 
lircet. 


LITTLE St. Thomas ArosT LE'S lane, 
Queen ſtreet, Cheapfide. 

LIT I TLE THOMPSON's rents, Half Moon 
alley, Coleman ftreet. 

LITTLE TRREE Tux alley, Near White- 


ch apel.* 1 


LirTLE ToweR HII L, At the bottom of 
the Minories. 1 


Vor, IH. * LITTLE 
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LITTLE TowRR Areet, At the weſt end of 
Tower ſtreet. | 

L1iTTLE TRINITY lane, In Trinity lane, 
Bow lane. 

LITTLE TURNSTILE alley, High Holborn, 

_ LirTtETwyrorD'salley, St. Ermin's hill. + 

LITTLE VINE ſtreet, Vine ſtreet.“ 

LITTLE WAR DOUR ſtreet, Tweed ſtreet, 

LIT TIE WARNER ftreet, Cold Bath fields., 

LITTLE WARWICK ſtreet, Cockſpur ſtreet. 

LiTTLE WHITE BEAR court, Black Friars.* 

LITTLE WIITE LION Areet, Seven Dials.“ 

LITTLE WILD ſfreet, Great Wild ftreet.+ 

LITTLE WINCHESTER ſtreet, London Wall. 

LITTLEWINDMILLſreet, Near Cambridge 
ſtreet. 

LIT TIE Woo /treet, Cripplegate. 

LIT TLE TORE /treet, Cock lane, Shoreditch. 

LIT TI ETON /treet, Golden lane. 

LIT TON. ftreet, Golden lane. . 

Lloyd's court, 1. Denmark ſtreet, Soho. 
2. Hog lane, St. Giles s. TE 

Lrovyp's /lrcet, Prince's ſtreet, Soho. 

LLOVPD's yard, Skinner's ſtreet. F 

Lock HoseiTtAL, near Hyde Park Corner, 
for the cure of the venereal diſeaſe. This 
charitable foundation was eſtabliſhed, and 
is {till ſupported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of gentlemen, who haye had the 
humanity to conſider, that pain and mi- 

ſery, however produced, entitle frail mor- 
tals to relief from their fellow creatures. 


They 
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They therefore, in imitation of the muni- 1 | 
fcence of the Almighty, who cauſes his ö 
ſun to ſhine on the evil and the good, 4 
afford relief equally to the innocent and 
the guilty. | 7 

Patients were firſt received into this | 


hoſpital on the 31ſt of January 1747, 
ſince which time to the foth of Match 
1752, there were diſcharged from it 
1432 ; beſides thoſe who received benefit 
from it, by being out-patients; and the 
in- patients cured from the 10th of March ö 
1752, to the 1oth of Match 1753, a- 1 
mounted to 308; beſides twenty-one 
cured as out-patients. In that year four 
died, and at that laſt period, there were > 
forty patients in the houſe, and five out- 
patients. | — 
Among the above unhappy objects were — 
ſcveral married women, children and in- 
fants, many of whom were admitted by 1 
the weekly committee, even without any 
other recommendatien than their diſtreſs, | 
they being almoſt naked, pennyleſs and _— 
ſtarving. The virtuous, the humane 
reader will be aftomiſhed at reading, that at 14 
the end of the above period, among the | 
other miſerable objects who found relief, {| 
were upwards of fixty children from two _ | 
to ten or twelve years old, who became 
infected from ways little ſuſpected by the „ 
generality of mankind; from the abſurd 
NS 1 2 | opinion, 
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opinion, imbibed by the lower claſs, both 
males and females, that by communicat- 
ing this loathſome diſeaſe to one that is 
ſound, they will get rid of it themſelves; 
and from this principle, which is contra- 
dicted by daily experience, the moſt hor- 
rid acts of barbarity have been frequently 
committed on poor little infants; and 
thus theſe vile wretches have entailed 
the moſt dreadful diſeaſe on theſe innocent 
infants, without affording the leaſt relief 
to themſelves. This the Governors have 
thought their duty to publiſh, in order, 
as much as poſſible, to root out from a- 
mong mankind an opinion at once ſo baſe, 
fo falſe, and productive of ſuch cruelty. 
From the above account of the happy 
ſucceſs of this charity, its great uſefulnels 
muſt appear extremely abvious to every 
humane well diſpoſed . perſon : and many 
ſuch may be induced to contribute to it, 
when they are informed that any ſum not 
leſs than a guinea a year, will be accep- 
A | mo 
Every gentleman ſubſcribing 5l. a year, 
or upwards, is a Governor of this hoſpital; 
and whoever gives a benefaction of gol. 
at one time, is a Governor for life: but no 
Governor above two years. in arrear, can 
have any power or privilege as a Governor, 
till he has paid his arrears. _ 
A committee of at leaſt five of the Go- 
vernors 
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vernors meet every Saturday morning at 
ten o'clock, to admit and diſcharge pa- 
tients, adjuſt the weekly accounts, receive 
the reports of the viſitors, and examine 


the affairs of the houſe. 
Two of the contributors are appointed 


weekly by the committee to examine 


every day into the behaviour of the pati- 
ents and nurſes, and make their report, 
as it ſhall appear to them, at. the next 
weekly board. 

The orders of the houſe are : 

[. That no patient is to be admitted 
but who brings a recommendation in 
writing, ſigned by a Governor, or one of 
the weekly committee. 

II. That all recommendations for the 
admiſſion of patients are received every 
Saturday morning till eleven o'clock. _ 

III. Every patient is obliged to ſubmit 
to the rules and orders, of the houſe, or 
be diſcharged for irregularity. 

IV. No perſon diſcharged for irregula- 


rity, can ever be received into the houſe 


again, on any recommendation whatſoever. 
V. That no Governor have more than 
one patient in the houſe at a time; and 


that a preference be always given to thoſe 
who ſubſcribe the largeſt ſums, fo far as 
the caſe of the patient will admit. 


VI. That no nurſe, or any other per- 


- fon belonging tO this hoſpital, do pre- 
EY {ume 
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ſume to take any reward whatſoever from 
any patient, either at their admiſſion, 
continuance in the houſe, or diſcharge cut 
of it, on pain of being immediately ex- 
pelled, by order of the next weekly board. 
VII. That no ſecurity at the admiſſion 
of any patient be required for his burial, 
but when any patient dies in the hoſpital, 
he or ſhe ſhall be buried at the expence of 
the ſociety, unleſs it be otherwiſe deſired 
by the friends of the deceaſed. 
The contributers are defired to ſend 
their ſubſcriptions to the Treaſurer at the 
weekly board, held every Saturday morn- 
ing in the hoſpital ; and in order to ſup- 
ply the current expence of the charity, 
the ſubſcribers are requeſted to pay their 
annual ſubſcriptions in advance. 
There is a poor's box in the public hall, 
for the reception of ſmall ſums, or from 
ſuch as are hot willing to have their 
names inſerted in the liſt of ſubſcribers. 
Lock HospPfT AL, at the fouth eaſt corner 
of Kent ſtreet, in Southwark, was anci- 
; ently a houſe for the reception and cure 
of lepers : but at preſent it belongs to St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital in this city, and 
with the Lock at Kingfland, is appropri- 
ated to the cure of venereal patients. 
It is a ſmall neat edifice, and has been 
lately rebuilt. It has a row of trees be- 
fore, and a garden behind, with a wall 


next 
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next the ſtreet. At the fouth end is the 

chapel, built about an hundred and twenty 

years ago. | ; [Re 

Lock HosPITAL, at Kingfland. See 
KiNGSLAND. 

Lockwood's yard, Saffron hill. 

Lopisk's alley, Saltpetre Bank. 

LoD1sE's court, Saltpetre Bank. - 

Lo6SDOWN yard, Middle row, Holborn. 

{oi.lLaRDs Tow, the ſouthernmoſt of 
two ſtone towers which ſtood: at the weſt 
of St. Pauls cathedral before the fire of 
London; which being uſed as the Biſhop 
of London's priſon for ſuch as were found 
guilty of the ſuppoſed crime of maintain- 
ing opinions contrary to- the faith of the 
church of Rome, and many of the fol- 
lowers of Wickliff, who were called Lol- 


lards, being here impriſoned, it obtained 


the name of the Lollards Tower. Among 
_ theſe perſecuted people were Mr. Richard 
Hunne, a citizen of London, a perſon 


well beloved, and of a fair character, who 


in the year I51g was impriſoned here, 


under the pretence of having Wickliff s 


bible; tho' the occaſion of his ruin was 
a 4 diſpute he had with a clerk about a 
mortuary, which was made the cauſe of 
the whole clergy. This man however 
ſubmitted to the Biſhop's correction, up- 
on which he ought to have been enjoined 
_ penance and ſet at liberty; but he was 


found 
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found hanging in his chamber, with hie 


L 


neck broken; and the Biſhop's ſ{umne; 
owned that he, with Dr. Horſey the Bi. 
ſhop's chancellor, and the bell-ringer, 
had committed the murder. Upon this 
the coroner's inqueſt. proceeded to trial; 
but the Biſhop began a new proceſs 4. 
gainſt the dead body for hereſy, and his 
perſecutors not ſatisfied with having him 
murdered, cauſed the corpſe to be burnt 
in Smithfield. Moazrtland. 
oLLARDS TowER, at Lambeth. See 
LAMBETH. 


LoMBARD court, 1. Seven Dials. 2. Weſt 


ſtreet, Soho. 


LoMBARD ftreet, 1. On the back of Corn- 


hill, . extends from the manſion houſe of 
the Lord Mayor, to Gracechurch ſtreet. 
Lombard ſtreet was anciently, as well as 
at preſent, inhabited by bankers, the firſt 
of whom were Italians chiefly ſrom Lom- 
bardy, whence the word Lombards be- 
came anciently applied to all bankers, 


and this ſtreet retained the name of Lom- 


In the Mant, 80 


bards or Bankers ſtreet. Stow. 2. In 
Coverley's fields, 3. In White Friars. 4. 
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